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TO 

HENRY  MUNROE  ROGERS 

DEAR  COMPANION  OF  MY  MARRIED 
LIFE,  I  DEDICATE  THIS  BOOK 


FOREWORD 

WHILE  I  was  writing  the  closing  words  of 
"  Memories  of  a  Musical  Career,"  I  felt 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  record  some  of  the  events  of  my  married  life. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  "  reminiscence  "  which 
leads  one  on  and  on ;  and  well  I  knew  that  I  was  under 
the  spell  of  it. 

The  continuance  of  my  story  did  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily involve  its  publication.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  readers  of  my  early  experiences  would  feel 
any  interest  in  what  followed. 

But  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  "  Memories,"  I  have  received  such  abun- 
dant and  such  obviously  sincere  expressions  of  desire  for 
an  account  of  my  maturer  impressions  of  life  —  not 
from  friendly  readers  alone,  but  from  strangers  —  that 
I  am  emboldened  to  offer,  without  qualms,  this  story  of 
my  life  after  marriage.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  all  about 
myself,  but  chiefly  about  people  and  events  of  common 
—  if  not,  as  I  might  hope,  of  uncommon  —  interest,  has 
encouraged  me  still  farther. 

C.  K.  R. 

[1918] 
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The  Story  of  Two  Lives 

PART  I 
CHAPTER  I 

AN  UNCONVENTIONAL  HONEYMOON  —  AN  INDEPENDENT 

STAND DOMESTIC       MATTERS CASE       OF       WILLIAM 

CRAFT,    A    RUNAWAY    SLAVE JUSTICE     VERSUS     SELF- 
INTEREST  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  AND  LEVERETT  SALTON- 

STALL  ON  THE  STAND 

WAS  there  ever  such  an  unconventional  honey- 
moon as  ours?  Not  from  choice  —  not  from 
any  desire  to  be  original,  but  from  pure 
expediency.  Had  we  waited  to  be  married  till  the 
bridal  month  of  June  our  honeymoon  trip  abroad 
would  naturally  have  promptly  followed  the  blessing  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  but,  as  it  was,  we  chose  to  be  married 
in  April  —  a  time  when  Counsellors-at-Law  are  still 
in  harness;  and  it  happened  that  Harry  was  in  the 
thick  of  some  very  important  cases.  There  was,  how- 
ever, I  confess,  independently  of  this  good  reason,  a 
decided  leaning  on  our  part  to  begin  our  lives  together 
in  our  own  home.  Why  run  away  from  the  spot  which 
was  to  be  in  future  the  most  sacred  to  us?  Why  not 
start  at  once  as  we  intended  to  go  on,  and  let  our  honey- 
moon trip  abroad  wait  on  vacation  time  when  we  should 
be  able  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  fulness,  without  feeling  that 
neglected  duties  were  paying  the  toll  of  our  pleasures? 
Nor  did  we  trouble  ourselves  about  what  people  might 
say  or  think,  but  went  our  own  way. 
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There  was  yet  another  matter  on  which  we  asserted 
our  independence  —  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  keep  up  my  musical  activities 
after  marriage?  This  was  a  thing  which  had  been  sorely 
troubling  me  since  our  engagement,  for  the  mere 
thought  of  giving  up  that  which  from  earliest  childhood 
had  been  the  one  and  only  deep  interest  in  my  life  was 
like  death  to  me.  I  felt,  without  any  prompting,  that 
it  would  be  right  for  me  to  retire  from  public  life,  for 
I  knew  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  my  future  husband 
to  upset  our  home  life  by  rushing  off  to  sing  in  Concerts, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  —  that  he  had  a  prior 
right  to  my  companionship.  But  the  thought  of  settling 
down  into  a  mere  housewife  and  social  creature  with  the 
prospect  of  no  other  than  a  dilletante-ish  expression  in 
Art  was  abhorrent  to  me!  It  even  seemed  wicked  to 
let  the  strivings  and  attainments  of  a  lifetime  go  for 
naught  —  to  let  all  the  knowledge  and  experience  — 
all  that  I  had  to  give  —  rust  out  while  I  should  be 
doing  nothing  more  important  than  planning  little  din- 
ners and  lunches  for  our  friends  and  keeping  the  linen 
closet  in  order! 

Sorely  perplexed  by  these  reflections  I  turned  for 
counsel  to  our  dear  friend  Judge  Putnam  and  his  gentle 
wife.  "  Was  there,"  I  asked  them,  "  any  good  reason 
why  I  should  not  keep  up  my  work,  at  least  with  my 
pupils,  that  I  might  feel  I  was  still  doing  something 
worth  while?  "  A  doubtful  shake  of  the  head  and 
ominous  hesitation  to  answer  made  my  heart  sink.  But 
I  pressed  the  matter  further  by  revealing  my  higher 
motives:  — to  wit,  my  ardent  desire  to  impart  certain 
things  to  young  aspirants  which  I,  in  my  student  days, 
would  have  gladly  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  have 
learned,  if  only  I  could  have  found  some  one  who  knew! 
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And  the  never-failing  hope  that  I  might  in  them  bring 
to  fruition  the  ideals  which  still,  unceasingly,  remained 
my  quest.  Though  visibly  touched  by  my  earnestness 
it  was  equally  apparent  that  my  friends  —  as  good  Bos- 
tonians  —  were  seriously  considering  what  people  might 
think  and  how  their  comments  might  reflect  on  my  hus- 
band. At  last  they  compromised  on  "  How  does  Harry 
himself  feel  about  it?  Should  he  see  no  objection,  why 
then:  —  "I  had  not  yet  broached  the  subject  to  Harry; 
—  somehow,  I  had  instinctively  shrunk  from  doing  so. 
But  now  the  time  had  come  when  the  question  must  be 
settled.  When,  at  last,  with  timid  hesitancy  I  put  in  my 
plea  for  clinging  to  my  natural  vocation,  he  looked  down 
on  me,  with  that  whole-souled  smile  of  his  and  said, 
"  Why,  my  child,  I  should  no  more  think  of  clipping 
your  wings,  —  I  should  no  more  dare  to  interfere  with 
your  aspirations  or  development  than  I  should  dare 
interfere  with  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty!  Or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  than  I  should  think  of  abandoning  my  pro- 
fession if  you  happened  to  be  rolling  in  wealth  and 
wanted  me  to !  We  are  to  be  married  not  to  abridge,  but 
to  increase  our  growth  and  happiness,  and  as  long  as 
you  find  happiness  in  following  your  profession,  follow 
it  you  shall  —  only  with  this  reservation,  —  that  you 
will  put  a  definite  limit  to  your  working  hours."  What 
an  unspeakable  relief  were  those  brave  words  of  his. 
"  Judge  Putnam  seemed  to  think  that  keeping  up  my 
profession  might  reflect  on  you,"  I  now  hazarded.  "  My 
darling,  I  have  never  cared  for  what  Jorkins  says,  if 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  I  was  doing  right."  Thus 
was  my  mind  put  thoroughly  at  ease,  and  as  soon  as  our 
house  was  in  order  I  opened  our  doors  to  my  pupils  once 
more. 

There  had  been  yet   another   matter   which   had 
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troubled  my  mind  before  marriage.  Ignorant  as  I  was 
of  all  domestic  affairs,  —  my  mother  never  having  at- 
tempted to  initiate  either  my  sister  or  myself  in  the  mys- 
teries of  housekeeping,  on  the  plea  that  "  an  Arab  race- 
horse should  not  be  put  to  drag  a  hackney  coach,"  — 
how  could  I  expect  to  minister  adequately  to  the 
creature  comforts  of  one  used  to  being  cossetted  by 
three  adoring  sisters?  I,  whose  hands  were  moreover  un- 
skilled in  anything  but  piano  playing?  My  prospective 
sisters-in-law  to  whom  I  confided  my  misgivings  were 
by  no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that  their  brother  was 
undoubtedly  taking  some  risks  in  marrying  an  unpracti- 
cal Prima  Donna,  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  eco- 
nomics, or,  indeed,  of  anything  useful.  They  were  very 
sympathetic,  however,  and  entered  into  my  feelings  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful  with  their  advice.  A 
brilliant  idea  came  to  them: — "Why  not  engage  a 
housekeeper  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  catering 
and  attending  to  all  household  details,  while  you  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  artistic  atmosphere  to  which  you  are 
accustomed?  "  I  jumped  at  the  idea!  The  very  thing! 
Could  any  suggestion  have  been  more  opportune? 
Happy  thought!  They  knew  just  the  right  person,  a 
highly  cultivated  woman  who  had  worked  for  them  at 
odd  times  in  various  capacities,  a  perfect  paragon!  She 
could  do  everything  —  from  the  finest  needlework,  em- 
broidery, and  painting  on  china,  to  running  a  summer 
hotel !  Moreover,  she  was  a  wonderful  cook!  What  luck! 
I  considered  myself  indeed  privileged  when  I  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  this  accomplished  person.  So 
the  lady  was  duly  installed  at  309  Beacon  Street,  our 
future  home,  a  month  before  our  marriage,  to  have  an 
eye  to  the  workmen  who  were  renovating  the  interior, 
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and  to  ply  her  needle  meanwhile ;  and  I  gave  her  a  free 
hand  to  engage  such  a  handmaiden  as  would  suit  her. 

Things  went  smoothly  until  the  day  before  our  wed- 
ding, when  I  went  to  our  house  to  give  some  last  direc- 
tions. The  door  was  opened  to  me  by  the  handmaiden  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  who,  with  broken  sobs,  declared  that 
she  would  not  stay  another  moment  in  the  house  with 
"  that  brute!  "  This  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis- 
illusionments.  Our  lady  housekeeper  had  apparently 
during  the  last  few  weeks  developed  about  all  the  dis- 
eases that  flesh  is  heir  to.  She  had  a  weak  heart  and 
could  not  go  over  the  stairs ;  she  had  varicose  veins  and 
could  not  stand ;  she  was  full  of  rheumatism  and  could 
not  sew.  As  a  result  she  had  put  out  the  work  she  was 
engaged  to  do  and  handed  me  the  bills  instead!  This 
was  a  bad  beginning,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come! 
Among  other  things,  she  insisted  on  waiting  at  table  at 
all  our  meals,  on  which  occasions  she  sat  down  during 
intervals  and  joined  unbidden  in  the  conversation! 
Harry  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  but  I  could  see  the 
notch  in  his  militant  chin  growing  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced, and  his  expression  hardening  day  by  day,  till 
at  last  he  broke  out  with,  "  I  will  willingly  live  on  oat- 
meal, and  you  shall  never  hear  a  complaint  from  me; 
but  if  you  don't  send  that  woman  packing  at  once  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  take  her  myself  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  walk  her  over  the  threshold!  "  In  consequence 
of  this  outburst,  with  which  I  heartily  sympathized,  I 
informed  the  paragon  that  we  would  dispense  with  her 
services  from  that  time  forward. 

I  now  experienced  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  Out  of 
evil  cometh  good,"  for  the  intense  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort entailed  by  the  presence  of  our  lady  house- 
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keeper  inspired  me  with  the  necessary  confidence  to 
take  over  the  reins  myself,  on  the  assumption  that  under 
no  bad  management  of  mine,  however  acute,  could  we 
be  worse  off  than  we  had  been  during  the  two  weeks  of 
the  "  paragon's  "  rule!  How  true  it  is  that  half  the  time 
the  things  we  most  dread  never  happen!  The  terrors  of 
housekeeping  which  had  seemed  such  a  bugbear  to  me 
disappeared  like  dew  before  the  sun!  When  I  began  to 
put  my  brain  alongside  the  various  details  it  all  seemed 
so  simple. 

Already  some  time  before  our  marriage  Harry  was  deep 
in  the  preparation  of  a  case  wherein  William  Craft,  who 
had  been  a  runaway  slave,  brought  suit  for  libel  against 
Sebastian  B.  Schlesinger  —  at  that  time  German  Con- 
sul —  for  defamation  of  character.  William  Craft,  after 
his  escape,  had  been  sent  to  England  and  educated 
there,  and  after  the  Civil  War  returned  to  America  and 
established  a  school  of  manual  training  in  Georgia,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  race,  which  school  was  supported  by 
contributions  from  people  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  emancipated  slaves.  Some  criticisms  having  been 
made  of  the  expenditures,  Sebastian  Schlesinger  had 
written  an  article  reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  Craft. 
Parker  Chandler  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and,  at 
his  request,  Harry,  having  satisfied  himself  that  a  gross 
injustice  had  been  done  to  Craft,  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
case  —  without  any  chance  of  profit  other  than  the  vin- 
dication of  an  innocent  man.  He  threw  himself  into  it 
with  all  of  his  characteristic  ardour,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  set  determination  of  Parker  Chandler,  who 
was  backed  by  his  father,  the  famous  lawyer  T.  P. 
Chandler,  would  assuredly  have  carried  the  day  with  a 
jury.  The  case,  however,  instead  of  being  tried  before  a 
jury  was  referred  to  William  G.  Russell,  Judge  Choate 
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(of  Salem),  and  Robert  M.  Morse,  much  to  Harry's 
and  Parker  Chandler's  regret. 

I  had  never  before  been  in  a  courtroom  to  hear  a  case 
tried,  and  I  cannot  easily  forget  the  impression  it  made 
on  me.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  and  I  arrived  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  closing  address  of  Parker  Chandler, 
which  was  both  graphic  and  dramatic.  But  as  I  listened 
to  his  scathing  references  to  the  methods  of  the  counsel 
from  Mobile,  associated  with  Boston  counsel  engaged 
by  Mr.  Schlesinger  for  his  defense,  I  felt  myself  growing 
hot  and  cold  in  turn.  How  such  offensive  innuendoes 
could  be  tolerated  by  any  human  creature  was  some- 
thing impossible  for  me  to  conceive!  I  fully  expected 
to  see  a  free  fight  between  the  contestants,  and  a  riot  in 
court,  or  else  a  deadly  encounter  afterwards  between 
the  counsel  from  Mobile  and  Parker  Chandler. 

I  was  actually  trembling  with  apprehension  when 
Harry  joined  me  outside.  I  said  to  him  as  we  started  for 
home,  "  Harry,  isn't  something  dreadful  going  to  hap- 
pen? "  When,  even  as  I  spoke,  what  did  I  see  to  my 
utter  amazement  but  Parker  Chandler  and  his  adver- 
sary strolling  arm  in  arm  along  Beacon  Street  in  perfect 
amity,  on  their  way  to  the  Club  where  they  were  to  dine 
together !  They  stopped  us  and  exchanged  a  few  friendly 
words  with  Harry,  and  Parker  Chandler  introduced  the 
"  enemy  "  to  me.  I  hardly  knew  where  to  look!  Had  I 
uttered  what  was  in  my  mind  I  should  have  exclaimed, 
"What  keeps  you  from  flying  at  the  throat  of  Mr. 
Chandler  and  trying  to  strangle  him?  "  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  afterwards  on  the  difference  between  the 
moral  make-up  of  male  and  female.  Had  one  woman 
made  to  another,  either  in  court  or  anywhere  else,  one 
tithe  of  the  innuendoes  that  passed  between  Parker 
Chandler  and  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  there  would 
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have  followed  tears,  hysterics,  and  bitter  enmity  for 
life! 

That  case,  by  the  way,  was  the  last  in  which  one  who 
had  been  a  runaway  slave  had  appeared  in  a  Boston 
court.  The  finding  was  "not  proven  "  —  a  Scotch  ver- 
dict, but  the  defendant,  Mr.  Schlesinger,  voluntarily 
paid  the  costs. 

There  had  been  to  me  personally  a  painful  element  in 
that  trial,  for  Mr.  Schlesinger  and  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Count  Portales,  had  been  good  friends  of 
mine  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Boston.  A  brother  lawyer, 
on  meeting  Harry  some  time  after  the  trial,  said  to  him, 
"  Harry,  will  you  tell  me  what  induced  you  to  go  into 
that  Craft  case?  I  never  could  understand  why  you  did 
it.  There  was  nothing  in  it  for  you  —  not  a  penny!  And 
it  certainly  seemed  hardly  wise  for  a  young  lawyer,  in 
the  full  swing  of  a  successful  career  at  the  Bar,  to  an- 
tagonize a  number  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
people  in  Boston  —  friends  of  the  defendant  and  of  men 
like  Wendell  Phillips  and  Leverett  Saltonstall  "  (both 
of  whom  were  on  the  witness  stand  and  cross-examined 
by  Harry).  His  answer  was,  "  Because  I  could  not  stand 
by  and  see  an  injury  done  to  a  good  man  without  stand- 
ing up  in  his  defense  when  the  opportunity  was  given 
me  to  do  so."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall, who  was  under  cross-examination,  was  after- 
wards, as  before,  most  friendly  in  his  bearing  to  Harry. 
He  said  to  him  one  day,  "  I  have  often  wondered  how  it 
felt  to  be  cross-examined.  Now  I  know!  " 

All  of  this  comes  back  to  me  as  I  have  heard  Harry 
tell  it,  and  it  only  goes  to  confirm  me  in  my  belief  that 
the  man  who  fights  bravely  for  his  own  convictions  of 
what  is  right  must,  in  the  long  run,  command  the  re- 
spect even  of  his  bitterest  adversaries. 


CHAPTER  II 

WEDDING  JOURNEY JOSEPH  PULITZER  AND  HIS  BRIDE 

A    WARM    RECEPTION    IN    LONDON HOME    OF    THE 

FRANCILLONS   INTERESTING      FRIENDS   —   JOAQUIN 

MILLER AMERICANS       MISJUDGED LORD       BEACONS- 
FIELD 

IN  June,  1878,  we  had  been  married  nearly  two 
months.  Summer  had  come  to  stay,  and  the  time 
had  arrived  for  us  to  start  on  our  postponed  wed- 
ding journey. 

My  chief  interest  lay,  naturally,  in  presenting  my 
American  husband  to  my  own  people  in  England.  I  kept 
wondering  what  impression  he  would  make  on  them 
with  his  warm,  expansive  nature,  so  foreign  to  our  Eng- 
lish cold  reserve,  and  so  different  from  any  American 
type  I  had  met  with  over  there. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  a  White  Star  steamer 
—  I  think  it  was  the  "Baltic";  but  after  one  has 
crossed  the  ocean  forty-one  times,  as  I  have  done,  mem- 
ory plays  one  the  trick  of  merging  some  of  the  different 
voyages  into  an  abstract  of  ocean  experiences.  Exactly 
when  or  on  what  boat  one  had  met  certain  persons,  or 
certain  events  had  occurred,  it  is  difficult  to  recall. 

I  remember,  however,  that  it  was  on  our  wedding 
journey  that  I  began  to  realize  that  the  fact  of  having  a 
natural  protector  made  a  vast  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  one's  fellow  passengers!  When  I  travelled  alone 
there  was  always  some  one  on  hand  to  hunt  up  my 
steamer  chair,  collect  pillows  and  tuck  my  rug  in,  while 
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now  it  was  obviously  deemed  intrusive  for  any  swain 
to  offer  me  any  special  attention! 

Among  our  fellow  passengers  there  was  another  newly 
married  couple  to  whom  we  felt  much  attracted,  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  his  bride,  with  whom  we  soon  entered  into 
friendly  relations.  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  at  that  time 
private  secretary  to  Carl  Schurz.  In  person  I  recall  him 
as  tall,  rather  scrawny,  with  russet-brown  hair,  short 
beard,  and  of  an  expansive  and  rather  nervous  tempera- 
ment. His  wife,  in  all  the  freshness  and  rich  colouring  of 
youth,  was  both  beautiful  to  look  at  and  charmingly 
frank  and  unaffected.  In  my  intercourse  with  her  I  felt 
that  there  were  potentialities  which  would  make  of  her 
a  rare  woman  when  she  "  found  herself." 

Between  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  myself  there  was  a 
strong  bond  of  sympathy  —  music.  I  had  never  known 
any  one,  with  the  exception  of  my  beloved  friend,  Louis 
Agassiz,  who  so  perpetually  hungered  for  it  as  he  did. 
Music  was  as  much  a  need  of  his  being  as  the  air  he 
breathed.  This  passion  of  his  of  course  drew  us  together, 
for  as  soon  as  the  misery  I  always  had  to  endure  during 
the  first  days  at  sea  was  over,  it  became  a  regular  habit 
of  his  to  escort  me  to  the  salon  every  morning,  where, 
seated  at  the  piano,  and  to  the  rattling  accompani- 
ment of  knives  and  forks,  I  regaled  him  and  a  few  others 
with  an  assortment  of  songs  in  various  languages  during 
an  hour  or  more.  In  the  evening  we  went  at  it  again. 
There  is  something  so  inspiring  in  a  truly  appreciative 
listener  that  there  is  never  any  thought  of  conferring 
a  favour  on  any  one  but  oneself. 

I  never  recall  without  a  smile  one  evening  in  par- 
ticular, after  I  had  been  singing  to  him  and  a  gathering 
of  our  fellow  passengers,  Mr.  Pulitzer,  in  an  exalted 
state    of   excitement   and   expansiveness,   insisted    on 
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"  treating  "  every  one  of  the  party.  On  repairing  to  the 
deck  the  steward  was  told  to  take  our  orders.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Pulitzer  expected  a  lively  popping  of  champagne 
corks  and  fizzing  of  whiskey  and  sodas  to  follow,  but, 
curiously  enough,  every  one,  without  exception,  ordered 
iced  lemonade!  When  our  host  produced  his  purse  to 
pay,  the  steward  said  curtly,  "  Lemonade  is  free."  I 
shall  never  forget  Mr.  Pulitzer's  face.  The  mixed  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment,  disappointment,  and  mortifi- 
cation was  truly  comical!  "  Upon  my  word,  that's  too 
bad !  "  was  his  only  comment. 

Of  course  the  prominent  career  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  as 
proprietor  of  the  "  New  York  World  "  has  been  an  open 
book  to  us  all.  I  learned  also  that  his  passion  for  music 
lasted  until  the  end,  and  was  his  chief  solace  when 
afflicted  with  blindness ;  that  he  even  kept  near  him  — 
as  a  part  of  his  household  —  a  young  pianist  on  whom 
he  could  call  for  music  any  time,  to  satisfy  his  craving. 
We  never  came  together  with  the  Pulitzers  again, 
strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  our  intimacy  that  Summer. 

There  is  something  mysterious  in  these  sudden  en- 
trances and  exits  of  people  in  our  lives.  How  many  of 
these  stillborn  friendships  have  we  to  look  back  on  in 
the  great  panorama  of  life! 

My  American  husband  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  my  sister  Rosamond;  Little  Felix  adopted  him  at 
once  as  his  "  Uncle  Harry,"  and  even  my  brother-in-law, 
Robert  Francillon,  by  nature  reticence  and  undemon- 
strativeness  itself,  suddenly  burst  his  crust  and  blos- 
somed out  into  cordiality. 

The  Francillons  had  an  entourage  of  exceptionally 
interesting  people,  both  literary  and  artistic,  who  met  at 
their  house  in  Gloucester  Crescent  on  Wednesday  eve- 
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nings.  Among  these  were,  of  course,  some  of  our  old 
intimates  in  the  musical  world  —  such  as  the  composer 
Frederic  Cowen  (not  yet  Sir  Frederic)  and  his  family, 
and  Charles  Kensington  Salaman,  all  eager  to  welcome 
my  contribution  of  a  brand-new  American  to  their  circle. 
Dear  old  Salaman  —  florid  and  redundant  made  as 
though  he  would  tear  open  his  broad,  white  waistcoat 
to  let  Harry  into  his  big  heart!  His  portliness  seemed 
fairly  to  expand  in  touch  with  Harry's  warm  personal- 
ity. It  was  curious  to  note  how  the  stiffness  of  the  most 
anglicized  among  the  guests  relaxed  under  its  influence. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  indulge  in  a  description  of  all  the 
notable  and  interesting  people  who  frequented  those 
Wednesday  evenings  of  the  Francillons,  but  will  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  day,  in  literature  and  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  Art,  were  there  in  evidence. 

And  what  a  pleasant  atmosphere  it  was !  So  free  and 
unconventional,  yet  never  even  bordering  on  Bohemian- 
ism.  There  was  a  sort  of  massive  and  substantial  genial- 
ity about  those  clever  people  of  the  mid-Victorian  period 
which  was  most  agreeable  and  satisfying.  One  was  sel- 
dom confronted  with  that  supercilious  attitude  which 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  uninitiated  could  not  possi- 
bly fathom  the  depths  of  their  thoughts  or  rise  to  the 
heights  of  their  exalted  ideas.  They  were  ready,  for  the 
most  part,  to  discuss  their  views  freely  with  any  one 
who  showed  an  interest  in  them.  Thus,  conversation  was 
unrestrained  and  enjoyable,  for  when,  in  conversing 
with  the  learned,  some  ignorance  or  some  false  idea  of 
their  pet  subject  became  manifest,  one  was  never  made 
to  feel  that  one  had  lost  ground  in  their  estimation,  but 
rather  that  they  took  pleasure  in  explaining  and  bring- 
ing one  to  a  better  understanding.  I  think  there  is  noth- 
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ing  that  hurts  so  much  as  to  be  treated  as  though  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  true  merits  of  a  case  is  considered 
hopeless.  I  can  safely  say  that,  in  my  lifetime,  I  have 
profited  more  from  my  frank  admissions  of  ignorance  in 
intercourse  with  my  superiors  than  I  could  ever  have 
done  from  delving  in  books  to  obtain  a  sufficient  smat- 
tering to  conceal  it. 

Of  course  there  were  other  types,  plenty  of  them  — 
types  to  be  found  in  all  periods  and  not  confined  to  the 
mid-Victorian,  eccentric,  impossible  people,  who  fur- 
nished food  for  merriment  —  veritable  clowns  of  the 
social  circus.  For  instance,  there  was  the  unforgettable 
George  Barnett  Smith,  or  G.  B.  S.,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  himself,  the  success  and  popularity  of  whose  "  Life 
of  Gladstone  "  must  have  gone  to  his  head,  for,  when 
first  introduced  to  us,  he  referred  at  once  to  his  book, 
adding  in  perfect  seriousness:  "  Yes,  G.  B.  S.  and 
W.  E.  G.  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  time  together!  " 
There  was  something  truly  freakish  in  his  peculiar  com- 
bination of  egoism  and  ungainliness.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Prince  Napoleon,  killed  by  the  Zulus  in 
1879,  was  to  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  ex- 
claimed indignantly,  "  That  settles  it!  The  bones  of 
G.  B.  S.  shall  never  rest  there!  " 

The  frequent  and  quite  ingenuous  expressions  of  his 
conceit  afforded  such  perennial  amusement  to  his  friends 
that  they  used  deliberately  to  draw  him  out,  just  to  see 
where  his  utter  lack  of  humour  would  lead  him.  He, 
however,  interpreted  these  attentions  as  a  sign  of  ad- 
miration for  his  person  and  achievements.  One  evening 
he  remarked  to  us,  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular, "  Of 
course,  you  know,  I  am  not  what  would  be  considered  a 
handsome  man,  yet  it  is  strange  what  a  fascination  I 
have  for  the  fair  sex!  "  There  is  something  really  de- 
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lightful  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  degree  of  self- 
complaisance  !  What  would  I  not  give  to  experience  the 
sensation  —  even  for  one  brief  hour  —  of  feeling  so 
absolutely  satisfied  with  myself! 

Our  "  poet  of  the  Sierras,"  Joaquin  Miller,  was  also 
one  who,  from  time  to  time,  afforded  some  amusement 
by  his  lack  of  any  sense  of  propriety.  One  evening,  when 
he  happened  to  be  seated  on  an  ottoman  next  to  my 
sister  Rosamond,  the  back  of  her  head  for  the  moment 
filling  his  vision,  he  absent-mindedly  passed  his  fingers 
through  her  curly  hair  and  amused  himself  with  ruffling 
it  as  one  might  do  to  a  pet  dog  in  friendly  caress,  quite 
oblivious  that  there  was  any  difference  between  a  dog's 
head  and  that  of  a  lady  at  an  evening  party! 

Among  other  salons  to  which  we  were  introduced  by 
the  Francillons  was  that  of  Lady  Duffus  Hardy,  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Records  —  a 
resort  of  poets,  politicians,  members  of  Parliament,  his- 
torians, artists,  and  musicians,  besides  any  distinguished 
strangers  who  happened  to  appear  on  the  social  horizon. 

Lady  Hardy,  herself  a  writer  of  books,  was  ample  of 
person,  suave  in  manner,  and  possessed  the  happy  fa- 
culty of  making  every  one  feel  at  ease.  How  it  came 
about  that  she  entertained  so  many  Americans  I  could 
not  quite  make  out  —  Americans  of  such  varying  types 
too !  Among  them  were  those  who  never  could  have  ob- 
tained the  entree  into  good  society  in  their  own  country, 
and  how  they  happened  to  get  there  was  a  puzzle  to  us 
—  they  seemed  so  thoroughly  out  of  place.  In  answer  to 
some  discreet  queries  on  the  subject,  and  on  hopes  ex- 
pressed that  certain  of  these  were  not  accepted  as  repre- 
sentative Americans,  we  learned  that  on  account  of 
there  being  no  "  aristocracy  "  in  America  all  were  re- 
ceived on  an  equal  footing,  regardless  of  any  lapses  in 
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manners  or  even  downright  vulgarities  —  any  such  un- 
pleasant traits  being  classed  under  the  head  of  "  Ameri- 
canisms "  !  !  It  used  to  make  us  furious:  and  our  an- 
noyance was  by  no  means  mitigated  when  Lady  Hardy 
refused  to  believe  that  Harry  was  an  American  because 
he  had  no  nasal  twang  in  speaking,  nor  did  he  indulge 
in  cheap  jokes  like  so  many  of  those  others. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was 
signed,  and  Harry,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
political  situation,  went  to  Parliament  House  to  be 
present  at  the  triumphant  home-coming  of  Disraeli  (I 
beg  his  pardon,  Lord  Beaconsfield),  just  returned  from 
Berlin  to  make  his  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  "  Peace  with  Honour  "  treaty.  In  spite  of  the 
seething  mob  Harry  succeeded  in  getting  quite  close 
to  the  great  man,  so  frail-looking  yet  so  striking  and 
impressive  in  appearance,  with  his  piercing  black  eyes 
which  seemed  to  be  penetrating  the  beyond!  The  road 
was  thronged  with  the  grand  equipages  of  the  nobility 
who  had  come  to  do  him  honour  and  welcome  him  back, 
and  Harry  was  much  amused  at  the  comment  of  a  cock- 
ney costermonger  who,  on  some  one  pointing  out,  "  That 
is  the  Duchess  of  D.,  and  that  is  the  Countess  of  C," 
remarked,  "  Well,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  nymes  of  'em  and 
the  fine  clothes  of  'em  they  might  as  well  be  washer- 
women! " 


CHAPTER  III 

AT   CHELTENHAM "  COTTESWOLD  " JOHN  BARNETT 

AT  HOME AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SON-IN-LAW UNWRIT- 
TEN    HISTORY RECOLLECTIONS     OF     EDMUND     KEAN, 

TALMA,  THE  MATHEWS,  LEIGH  HUNT,  ETC. IN  PARIS 

WITH  THACKERAY,  DOUGLAS  JERROLD,  MARK  LEMON, 
LEACH,  ETC. UNIQUE  LONDON  CLUB,  "  THE  MULBER- 
RIES " CONTINENTAL  TRIP A  SYMPHONY  IN  DUTCH 

CHEESE COLOGNE FERDINAND  HILLER'S  CHOIR 

WHEN  our  allotted  two  weeks  in  London  had 
expired  we  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to 
family  and  friends,  old  and  new,  with  prom- 
ises to  foregather  again  in  London  on  the  following 
Summer,  and  now  turned  our  steps  toward  Cheltenham. 
I  knew  intuitively  that  the  natural  eagerness  of  my 
parents  to  meet  their  new  American  son  would  be 
blended  with  a  shade  of  apprehension  that  the  quiet  life 
at  "  Cotteswold  "  might  pall  upon  him  —  that  he,  with 
his  American  ideas  and  customs,  might  not  feel  at  home 
with  them.  My  little  mother  had  somehow  never  been 
able  to  feel  near  to  her  English  son-in-law,  Robert  Fran- 
cillon,  while  she  respected  his  character  and  admired  his 
talents.  Her  natural  shyness  and  his  invincible  reserve 
and  undemonstrativeness  had  prevented  them  from  ever 
meeting  each  other  half  way.  She  never  addressed  him 
otherwise  than  as  "  Mr.  Francillon  "  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  I  smiled  to  myself  to  think  how  different  her  rela- 
tions with  Harry  would  be.  Such  a  person  as  "  Mr. 
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Rogers  "  could  not  possibly  exist  for  her  after  a  five- 
minute  acquaintance  with  him  —  of  that  I  felt  sure. 

My  father  was  at  the  Cheltenham  station  to  meet  us, 
welcoming  Harry  —  after  our  first  embrace  —  with  all 
his  native  courtliness  and  cordiality.  As  our  cab  crawled 
up  Leckhampton  Hill  we  saw  my  mother  and  my 
younger  brother,  Julius,  standing  expectant  at  the  stone 
steps  abutting  on  the  short  path  to  the  house,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew,  after  the  long  maternal  embrace,  was 
Harry  taking  my  mother's  face  in  both  hands,  as  one 
might  do  to  a  child,  looking  into  her  eyes  with  a  beam- 
ing smile,  exclaiming,  "  Why,  is  this  my  little  mother 
Barnett?  Bless  your  dear  heart,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you!  "  She  blushed  like  a  young  girl  as  he  kissed  her, 
and,  as  I  had  expected,  he  was  her  "  Harry  "  from  that 
moment  till  the  end  of  her  days !  Then  followed  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  most  perfect  happiness  and  comfort. 
Harry  was  enchanted  with  our  beautiful  home  where, 
standing  on  the  porch,  one  looked  out  onto  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  framed  in  the 
purplish-blue  undulations  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  In  every 
room  the  windows  faced  some  alluring  vista  of  the 
grounds  —  so  rich  in  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

It  was  with  transparent  pride  that  my  father  con- 
ducted Harry  over  the  grounds  which  he  had  taken  so 
much  interest  in  cultivating,  and  showed  him  his  fine 
and  rare  varieties  of  roses,  near  which,  on  the  lawn,  were 
a  number  of  bee-hives.  "  What  do  you  do  with  all  that 
honey?  "  asked  Harry.  "  Do  you  sell  any  of  it?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no!  We  let  the  bees  have  it.  They  work 
so  hard  to  make  it,  poor  little  things!  "  was  his  reply  — 
so  characteristic  of  my  father,  whose  heart  was  ever 
tender  for  all  living  creatures. 

As  Harry  saw  my  father  then,  his  bright  sparkling 
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eyes  and  fresh  colour,  his  finely  shaped  head  crowned 
with  iron-grey  hair,  his  alert  and  buoyant  gait  seemed 
to  discount  his  seventy-six  years.  Though  of  medium 
height,  his  was  an  impressive  personality.  Harry  came 
more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  his  charm  day  by  day, 
and  he  never  tired  of  drawing  him  out  as  they  sat  over 
their  wine  after  dinner. 

He  succeeded  in  making  him  recall  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting incidents  of  his  early  life  of  which  I  myself  had 
remained  totally  ignorant;  he  having  never  happened 
to  allude  to  them  when  we  were  children.  For  instance, 
the  particulars  of  his  personal  contact  with  those 
famous  actors.  Edmund  Kean  —  that  great  genius  of 
tragedy,  and  the  elder  and  younger  Mathews,  also  with 
that  conspicuous  litterato,  Leigh  Hunt,  who  first  discov- 
vered  the  transcendent  genius  of  Keats  and  blazoned  it 
forth  in  the  "  London  Examiner  "  till  the  public  took 
notice  and  joined  in.  Every  school-boy  must,  I  think,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  recited  Leigh  Hunt's  poem, 
"  Abou  Ben  Adhem."  His  life  was  glorified  by  his  friend- 
ships—  with  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Dickens  and  Carlyle, 
Moore  and  Byron,  but  it  was,  as  has  been  said,  his  spon- 
taneous recognition  of  Keats'  genius  which  was  his 
greatest  claim  to  distinction. 

Harry  drew  from  my  father  also  an  account  of  his 
life  in  Paris  in  1833  —  of  the  intimate  coterie  of  friends 
who  met  in  his  apartment.  There  was  Thackeray,  then 
studying  painting  in  the  studio  of  Collignan,  and  that 
famous  humourist  Douglas  Jerrold,  always  of  old  asso- 
ciated with  "  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures  "  and  his 
contributions  to  'k  Punch,"  Mark  Lemon,  Leach  —  that 
inimitable  caricaturist,  and  others  who  became  the 
bright  lights  of  their  day.  It  was  in  the  room  of  my 
father  in  Paris  that  the   idea   of  the  comic  journal 
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"  Punch  "  was  first  conceived  and  discussed.  Curiously 
enough,  when  in  after  years  Thackeray  was  celebrated 
as  a  writer,  it  never  occurred  to  my  father  that  he  was 
none  other  than  his  old  student  friend  in  Paris! 

My  father  also  had  interesting  stories  to  tell  about  a 
club  in  London  known  as  The  Mulberries,  at  which  they 
always  celebrated  Shakespeare's  birthday  in  some  way 
or  other.  On  one  occasion  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  theme,  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Deer  Stealer." 
It  was  illustrated  in  music  by  my  father,  John  Barnett; 
in  painting  by  Edwin  Landseer ;  and  in  poetry  and  prose, 
in  a  general  commentary,  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  Lay- 
man Blanchard,  and  other  writers  of  distinction. 

The  following  incident  is,  I  think,  worth  recording: 
Harry  once  asked  my  father  if  he  had  ever  seen  the 
famous  French  tragedian,  Talma?  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  heard  him  recite  from  Hamlet  when  I  was  a  boy." 
Harry  then  said,  "  I  remember  reading  in  some  sketch 
of  the  elder  Mathews'  life  about  a  complimentary  din- 
ner given  to  Talma  when  he  was  in  England,  on  which 
occasion  Mathews  made  a  speech  from  behind  the  back 
of  a  boy;  did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  of  it?  "  "  Did 
I?  "  exclaimed  my  father,  "  why,  /  was  the  boy!  I  was 
taken  to  the  dinner  by  my  guardian,  who  seated  me  be- 
tween Mathews  and  himself.  When  the  speaking  was  on, 
and  the  turn  of  Mathews  came,  he  said  to  me:  '  Here, 
Johnny,  stand  up.'  He  lifted  me  to  the  top  of  the  table, 
then  he  made  me  put  my  hands  behind  my  back,  and 
placing  his  arms  under  my  armpits,  he  spoke  in  a  boy's 
voice  through  the  whole  speech,  gesticulating  and  mak- 
ing it  appear  that  /  was  making  the  speech." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Talma  I  am  tempted  to  tell 
of  an  incident  quite  unknown  to  most,  but  which,  when 
I  heard  of  it,  impressed  me  strangely:  A  pilgrim  of  Pere 
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La  Chaise,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  on  wandering  about,  came 
upon  the  grave  of  Talma  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Sadly  observing  its  neglected  condition,  out  of 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  great  artist,  he  pro- 
cured a  wreath  of  yellow  immortelles  and  placed  it  rev- 
erently on  Talma's  grave.  The  blossoms,  in  season,  shed 
their  seeds  into  the  moist  earth,  and  therefrom  sprung 
a  fresh  crown  of  golden  immortelles  —  a  living  memo- 
rial to  him  whose  mortal  remains  rested  beneath  the  sod. 
When  the  pilgrim  revisited  the  spot,  some  time  after, 
the  erstwhile  neglected  grave  of  Talma  was  now  one 
blaze  of  golden  glory. 

I  never  knew  before  that  my  father  had  written  any- 
thing but  operas  and  songs  —  that  he  had  also  com- 
posed oratorios,  solemn  masses,  fugues,  and  fantasias  for 
various  instruments;  that  he  had  written  the  lyrics  for 
the  pieces  produced  by  Madama  Vestris,  by  whom  he 
was  engaged  as  Musical  Director  at  the  Olympic  Thea- 
tre, and  that  "  Not  a  Drum  was  Heard  "  (one  of  the 
three  songs  which  saved  from  bankruptcy  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  Leoni  Leigh  by  their  enormous  sale)  was  sung 
by  Sapio  at  a  concert  given  by  Catalani,  that  greatest 
singer  of  ancient  fame!  All  of  these  interesting  incidents 
were  news  to  me,  —  news  out  of  ancient  history, — 
which  Harry  succeeded  in  extracting  from  my  father  by 
the  sheer  magic  of  caring  about  all  that  concerned  him. 

After  two  or  three  happy  weeks  at  Cotteswold  we 
started  for  the  continent  on  our  belated  wedding  trip, 
in  which  we  were  to  visit  only  places  where  I  had  not 
been  before.  To  Harry,  none  of  it  would  be  new,  as, 
years  before  we  met,  —  when  a  free-footed  bachelor,  — 
he  had  already  been  an  extensive  traveller  both  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Europe.  From  the  north  of  Ireland 
he  had  journeyed  to  the  south  of  Spain,  from  Denmark 
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to  the  south  of  Italy.  He  was  familiar  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal masterpieces  in  the  galleries  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  and  had  written  many  articles  on  art  matters  as 
correspondent  to  Boston  papers.  So  I  was  to  be  well  ini- 
tiated by  one  who  knew!  As  I  never  happened  to  have 
been  to  Paris,  we  made  that  our  first  objective.  We  were 
only  tempted  to  remain  there  about  a  fortnight,  however, 
just  long  enough  to  take  in  its  monumental  beauties,  for 
Paris  in  Summer  is  as  little  like  the  Paris  described  in 
books  as  a  stuffed  egg  is  like  an  egg!  It  was  swarming 
with  tourists,  largely  Americans  of  the  loud,  aggressive 
type.  They  were  in  evidence  everywhere  —  in  the 
churches,  the  galleries,  the  hotels,  and  restaurants.  In 
the  Louvre,  where  we  spent  a  large  proportion  of  our 
time,  we  were  but  too  often  confronted  with  the  type 
determined  to  "  take  it  all  in  "  in  a  practical,  business- 
like way  —  catalogue  in  hand,  checking  off  each  master- 
piece in  succession  after  the  "  Apollo  Belvedere  —  done 
him  "  style. 

To  me  there  was  something  overwhelming  about  the 
Louvre  Gallery.  The  "  too  much  of  everything  "  became 
almost  oppressive.  An  orgy  of  colour  can  disturb  one's 
equilibrium  just  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of  an  orgy. 
How  I  wished  one  could  have  segregated  the  best  speci- 
mens of  each  great  master  and  studied  them  apart  from 
the  rest !  And  what  a  relief  it  was  to  our  glutted  eyes  to 
descend  to  the  little  Rotunda  and  gaze  on  the  Venus  de 
Milo  in  the  centre,  alone  in  all  her  glory!  I  had  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  National  Gallery  in  London 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two, 
because,  while  rich  in  beautiful  exemplars  of  the  great 
masters,  it  is  more  select  and  consequently  less  confus- 
ing. Each  night,  after  our  morning  in  the  Louvre,  my 
head  was  like  a  kaleidoscope  in  which  reflections  of  pic- 
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tures  and  statuary  revolved  instead  of  bits  of  coloured 
glass  and  tinsel. 

One  day  we  fell  in  with  my  old  friend  and  fellow  stu- 
dent, Madeline  Schiller.  On  visiting  her  we  found  her 
charmingly  located  in  an  attractive  little  villa  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  her  two  children  and  her  mother. 
Faithful  to  my  queer  habit  of  remembering  "  silly " 
things  that  happen,  I  recall  some  commonplaces  which 

passed  between  her  mother  and  me.  Mrs.  S was 

one  of  those  women  habitually  artificial  in  manner  —  a 
devotee  of  appearances,  adopting  a  rarified  pose  and  a 
special  tone  of  voice  for  visitors.  She  began,  "  Well,  my 
dear,  and  how  have  you  been  occupying  your  time  in 
this  wonderful  Paris?"  I  answered,  "Among  other 
things  we  have  been  haunting  the  Louvre."  "  Oh!  "  ex- 
claimed she,  "/  always  go  to  the  Bon  Marche!  "  I  pre- 
sume there  are  numberless  foreign  residents  like  Mrs. 

S to  whom  the  "  Grand  Magazin  du  Louvre  "  is  the 

only  Louvre  they  know. 

After  Paris  we  went  to  Belgium  and  Holland  —  that 
land  of  windmills  and  drawbridges.  On  an  excursion  to 
a  queer  little  town,  called  Alkmaar,  I  can  never  forget 
seeing  a  barrel-shaped  Dutch  woman  who  had  unwarily 
started  to  cross  a  drawbridge  just  as  a  boat  was  about 
to  pass  through.  The  backward  slant  of  her  ample  form 
as  she  was  hoisted  aloft,  desperately  clinging  to  the  rail, 
was  the  most  ludicrous  sight  we  had  ever  beheld !  It  was 
a  pity  the  days  of  snapshots  were  not  yet! 

Alkmaar  was  at  that  time  practically  unknown  to  the 
tourist,  and  of  importance  only  as  the  great  market  for 
all  the  Dutch  cheeses  in  the  world.  We  were  told  by  an 
enterprising  traveler  on  no  account  to  miss  the  chance 
to  be  present  at  the  great  annual  cheese  market,  and 
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indeed  we  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  hint.  It  was 
truly  a  wonderful  sight  —  those  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  golden  globes  piled  up  on  the  market 
square  in  pyramids  like  cannon-balls  at  an  armoury. 
The  Dutch  cheese,  as  it  arrives  fresh  at  its  own  market, 
is  like  a  glowing  orb  —  one  gets  no  conception  of  it  from 
the  dried  up,  hardened,  or  tinted  specimens  one  buys  in 
shops.  It  fairly  glistens  with  its  own  rich  golden  fat. 
What  a  scene  of  riotous  colour  and  eager  activity  did 
that  market  place  present!  — of  men  and  women  in  gala 
attire  of  the  Dutch,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  bargaining 
vociferously;  carrying  off  their  piles  of  cheeses,  built 
up  in  pyramids  on  hand-trestles  decorated  with  gay  rib- 
bons, the  different  colours  being  the  badges  of  the  vari- 
ous farms  where  the  cheeses  were  produced ;  the  crowd 
of  purchasers  rushing  full  tilt  in  all  directions,  some  to 
an  emporium  where  the  cheeses  went  through  the  proc- 
ess of  having  the  outer  rind  shaved  off  by  a  little  ma- 
chine, preparatory  to  being  tinted  red  —  which,  we  were 
told,  was  the  requirement  of  certain  foreign  dealers; 
others  carried  to  the  canal  where  a  barge  was  in  waiting 
into  which  the  cheeses  were  thrown  one  at  a  time,  their 
resilience  causing  them  to  rebound  almost  to  the  hand 
that  pitched  them.  It  was  like  a  gleeful  ball  game  played 
twixt  land  and  water!  I  myself  am  not  particularly  par- 
tial to  Dutch  cheeses,  but  I  always  view  them  now  with 
a  respectful  interest  as  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their 
honourable  past ! 

In  a  retired  spot  were  parked  all  the  vehicles  which 
had  conveyed  both  producers  and  purchasers  from  their 
distant  homes,  and  of  all  the  heterogeneous  displays  of 
motley  equipages,  this  was  the  most  remarkable  we  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of!  There  were  coaches,  carts,  and 
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hooded  wagons,  all  belonging  to  past  ages,  and  all  per- 
haps of  historic  interest,  painted  with  strange  designs  in 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow! 

Everything  about  that  day  at  Alkmaar  was  from  first 
to  last  a  unique  and  fascinating  experience.  How  little 
did  we  ever  think  of  getting  a  glow  of  pleasure  and  de- 
light from  anything  so  prosaic  as  a  cheese  market!  One 
had  heard  of  sermons  in  stones,  but  never  of  a  symphony 
in  Dutch  cheese! 

On  each  of  our  annual  visits  to  the  Old  Country  we 
planned  some  fresh  continental  tour  after  satisfying  the 
calls  of  family  affection  in  London  and  Cheltenham.  At 
one  time  we  wandered  about  Germany,  tarrying  a  while 
in  Heidelberg,  with  its  famous  castle  on  the  heights,  and 
where  I  renewed  my  familiarity  with  the  genus  German 
student,  flaunting  the  proud  scars  received  in  duels,  and 
accompanied  by  a  huge  mastiff — of  the  same  breed 
that  their  peasants  use  as  beasts  of  burden.  A  very  noisy 
set  were  they,  their  main  object  being  obviously  to  pro- 
claim that  they  "  owned  the  town." 

Then,  after  halting  at  Strassburg,  where  we  took 
much  interest  in  the  storks'  nests  on  the  roof  tops,  we 
made  straight  for  Cologne  and  the  Rhine.  The  impres- 
sion produced  on  us  by  the  Cologne  Cathedral  was  some- 
thing deeper  than  that  usually  produced  by  the  gran- 
deur of  a  superb  architectural  structure.  It  was  what  it 
stood  for  that  occupied  our  thoughts!  We  spent  the  en- 
tire morning  in  its  interior  in  a  kind  of  rapt  contempla- 
tion. It  seemed  as  if  those  noble  columns  embodied  the 
very  essence  of  religion  —  of  that  lasting,  unending  faith 
to  which  they  owed  their  existence.  We  sank  down  on 
a  little  bench  in  a  recess.  Not  a  human  soul  was  there  to 
disturb  us.  The  silence  was  eloquent!  Neither  spoke. 
Our  hands  sought  each  other's  —  each  knew  what  the 
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other  was  feeling!  Was  it  awe?  —  aspiration?  I  know 
not.  It  could  not  be  denned.  Suddenly,  as  if  in  response  to 
our  own  mood,  sounds  celestially  pure,  as  of  a  heavenly 
choir,  floated  toward  us  over  the  stillness.  Was  it  illu- 
sion—  a  miracle?  We  listened  breathlessly — not  star- 
tled, not  surprised  —  it  seemed  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole.  Were  they  not  the  voices  of  the  spirit  ema- 
nating from  the  arches  and  columns  —  pure  and  white 
as  the  marble  which  encased  them?  All  at  once  the  voices 
ceased,  spoken  words  took  their  place  —  a  man's  voice. 
We  awoke  from  our  trance.  It  was  Ferdinand  Hiller  re- 
hearsing his  famous  boy  choir. 
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return  to  boston  —  new  friends  and  old  —  the 

"  papyrus  club  " weekly  musicals a  galaxy 

of    artists    and    authors marion    crawford  — 
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longfellow  and  the  lost  sombrero mrs.  john 

sargent's      receptions  —  social      innovations  — 
moral  effect  of  paris  gowns  —  henry  higginson 

A  FTER  our  wanderings  how  good  it  was  to  get 
L  %  back  to  our  comfortable  Boston  home,  at  309 
-X.  JL  Beacon  Street!  It  was  now  for  me  to  start  our 
household  machinery  so  that  it  would  run  at  a  minimum 
of  personal  supervision,  for,  though  I  had  it  greatly  at 
heart  that  things  should  run  smoothly  and  in  orderly 
fashion,  I  did  not  propose  to  give  much  of  my  time  to 
the  details  of  housekeeping.  My  plan  was  to  begin  by  giv- 
ing my  whole  attention  to  the  regulating  of  the  house- 
works during  the  first  few  days  after  our  return  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  run  like  a  clock  to  be  wound  up 
each  day  by  me  in  a  few  minutes'  time  —  for  orders  and 
instructions.  It  proved  successful,  and  it  was  once  more 
borne  in  upon  me  that  there  can  be  no  real  reason  for 
any  one  to  make  a  bugbear  of  housekeeping.  We  were 
both  of  us  quite  contented  with  our  regime,  and  thus  I 
was  enabled,  without  any  qualms  of  conscience,  to  in- 
dulge in  my  musical  pursuits  with  almost  the  same  aban- 
don as  when  I  was  a  free  lance. 

Social  life  was  also  not  to  be  neglected.  There  were 
many  new  friends  and  relatives  of  Harry's  family  to  be 
28 
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adopted,  and  much  hospitality  to  be  exchanged.  There 
were  also  my  own  old  friends  —  strangers  to  Harry  — 
who  hastened  to  adopt  him,  which  led  to  many  pleasant 
dinner  parties.  The  first  of  these  was  at  Craigie  House  — 
at  Longfellow's  "  Tavola  Rotonda."  What  a  delightful 
evening  we  spent  with  my  dear  Poet  —  in  all  the  free- 
dom of  intimate  intercourse  —  for  he  fraternized  at  once 
with  Harry! 

It  became  our  privilege  to  fall  in  with  most  of  the 
shining  lights  in  Art  and  Literature.  Many  of  these  were 
already  old  friends  of  Harry's,  frequenters  of  the  Papy- 
rus Club  of  which  Harry  was  President  the  year  before 
our  marriage;  but  my  opportunities  for  meeting  them 
were  principally  under  the  hospitable  roofs  of  James  T. 
Fields,  that  most  genial  of  all  hosts,  and  of  A.  V.  S. 
Anthony,  the  last  of  the  fine  old  wood-engravers,  in 
whose  family  James  Osgood  —  of  the  publishing  house 
Osgood,  Ticknor  &  Fields  —  made  his  home. 

It  was  at  the  Anthonys'  that  I  first  met  that  kindly, 
that  gentle  and  genial  soul,  William  Dean  Howells. 
Apart  from  any  claim  to  literary  distinction,  and  without 
being  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  there  was  some- 
thing so  engaging  in  his  personality,  so  quietly  apprecia- 
tive rather  than  enthusiastic  or  vivid,  that  one  felt  from 
the  first  an  at-homeness  with  him  which  was  both  rest- 
ful and  delightful.  In  him  there  was  not  a  trace  of  that 
self-consciousness  which,  with  famous  authors  and  ar- 
tists, often  forms  such  a  barrier  to  frank  intercourse. 

It  was  there,  also,  that  we  came  together  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  with  Frank  Millet. 
What  an  exhilarating  presence  was  his  with  an  atmos- 
phere all  his  own !  One  could  not  be  other  than  cheerful 
in  his  company,  for  optimism  was  with  him  an  intrinsic 
state  of  mind,  and  not  an  attitude  adopted  on  principle. 
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He  was  truly  a  most  lovable  person !  Alas !  for  the  un- 
timely loss  of  so  precious  a  life  in  that  awful  "  Titanic  " 
tragedy! 

The  simplicity  of  social  life,  which  had  so  impressed 
me  when  I  first  cast  my  lot  in  Boston,  was  still  main- 
tained in  a  great  measure,  which  made  it  possible  for  us, 
with  our  unpretentious  menage,  to  entertain  many  a 
goodly  company  in  our  own  home. 

Every  Saturday  evening  we  opened  our  house  to  all 
such  friends  and  relatives  as  might  feel  disposed  to  come 
and  hear  some  music.  A  "  musicale  "  once  a  week  was  not 
as  arduous  an  undertaking  for  me  as  it  might  seem,  for, 
with  the  material  I  had  on  hand,  it  was  always  an  easy 
matter  to  improvise  an  interesting  musical  programme. 
Among  my  pupils  there  were  a  number  of  good  singers 
well  worth  hearing,  and  most  of  the  local  musicians  of 
the  day  found  their  way  to  us  —  pianists,  violinists,  and 
composers  who  were  eager  to  do  their  bit,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  aspiring  young  players  who  hailed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  by  musicians  of  influence,  such  as 
Benjamin  J.  Lang,  Edward  MacDowell,  Julius  Eich- 
berg,  George  W.  Chadwick,  Arthur  Foote;  sundry 
critics,  such  as  John  S.  Dwight,  Will  F.  Apthorp,  and 
the  various  Conductors  of  our  Symphony  Orchestra, 
who  came  along  in  their  turn. 

I  had  succeeded  in  renewing  —  though  almost  uncon- 
sciously—  a  great  deal  of  the  intimate,  free,  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit  which  pervaded  our  "  Sunday  evenings  " 
of  the  old  Leipzig  days,  and  that,  I  think,  was  why 
people  liked  to  come!  For  come  they  did  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  till  the  full  capacity  of  music  room, 
hall,  library,  and  staircase  was  often  tested,  my  only 
embarrassment  being  how  to  find  house-room  for  them 
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all.  What  good  times  were  those !  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can 
see  our  beloved  Father  Rogers  enthroned  in  an  easy 
chair  of  generous  proportions,  holding  court  and  beam- 
ing on  the  assembly  with  that  benevolent  smile  of  his 
which  seemed  to  embrace  all  human  creatures! 

And  that  ever  welcome  figure,  dear  to  all  our  hearts, 
Julia  Ward  Howe  —  so  appreciative  and  therefore  so 
inspiring  a  listener.  How  many  a  gentle  and  encouraging 
word  fell  from  her  lips  as  sundry  young  singers  passed 
her  on  leaving  the  piano.  That  soft,  yet  searching  voice 
of  hers  still  haunts  me  as  she  caressingly  pronounced  the 
euphonious  combination  "  Gloria  Doria,"  a  pet  name 
with  which  she  never  failed  to  greet  me  whenever  and 
wherever  we  met.  There  was  always  a  covert  twinkle  of 
humour  in  her  smile  as  she  graciously  received  the  in- 
evitable compliments  showered  upon  her,  which,  while 
they  were  not  displeasing  to  her,  she  evidently  rated  at 
their  true  value.  It  really  does  one  good  to  recall  the 
engaging  personality  of  so  simple,  genial,  and  unspoiled 
an  object  of  worshipful  admiration. 

It  was  in  1882  that  Julia  Ward  Howe  brought  with 
her  her  nephew,  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad.  He  was  very  good  looking,  truly  — 
a  fine  figure,  with  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  a  highly 
sophisticated  man  of  the  world.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  without  having  been  able  to  decide 
on  any  permanent  occupation  other  than  that  of  amus- 
ing himself,  but  having  a  fairly  good  baritone  voice  he 
was  at  that  time  buoying  himself  up  with  the  hope  that 
he  might  become  a  singer.  When,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  sang  with  me  the  duet  from  Don 
Giovanni,  "  La  ci  dare  la  mano,"  he  fell  so  uncom- 
promisingly from  the  pitch  that  those  who  listened  cer- 
tainly could  not  share  in  his  anticipations!  He  had,  like 
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many  others,  to  learn  that  singers  are  not  made  out  of 
voice  alone!  It  was  but  a  few  months  after  we  first  met 
that  Crawford  made  his  first  essay  as  a  novelist.  It  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Howe,  that  he  wrote 
the  story  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  which  brought  him  at  once 
into  prominence,  and  chalked  out  for  him  a  legitimate 
career  in  the  literary  world.  According  to  report,  how- 
ever, it  was  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  who  put  the  pen  in 
his  hand  and  encouraged  him  in  the  writing  of  it  —  pos- 
sibly as  a  consequence  of  having  sampled  his  singing 
at  our  house!  Crawford  subsequently  showed  admirable 
taste  in  falling  in  love  with  General  Burdan's  daughter. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  Bessie  Burdan  thought  him  for- 
tunate in  winning  for  his  bride  a  girl  with  so  rare  and 
charming  a  personality. 

I  bear  in  mind  in  particular  one  evening  when  the 
unexpected  happened.  An  hour  or  so  before  our  guests 
began  to  arrive  our  next-door  neighbour  came  to  ask  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  move  our  piano  into  the  library  — 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  as  his  wife,  whose  room 
abutted  on  our  music  room  at  the  back,  was  lying  criti- 
cally ill.  We  responded  at  once  to  his  appeal  by  promis- 
ing to  dispense  with  music  altogether  for  that  evening, 
and  substitute  a  "  conversazione  "  for  a  "  musicale."  It 
seemed  a  simple  matter  thus  to  oblige  him,  but  when 
our  friends  came  pouring  in,  among  them  singers,  pian- 
ists, and  violinists,  with  rolls  of  music  under  their  arms, 
eager  to  be  heard  by  our  goodly  assembly,  the  situation 
took  on  a  different  aspect. 

In  their  disappointment  they  came  crowding  into  the 
music  room  with  murmurs  of  protest,  and  I,  who  had 
our  sick  neighbour's  condition  very  much  at  heart,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  sounds  of  composite  American  voice 
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penetrating  the  walls  should  prove  more  disturbing  to 
the  patient  than  our  music  could  have  been! 

At  last  the  situation  was  saved  by  Father  Rogers, 
who  said,  "  Why  not  adjourn  to  my  house?  "  (which 
was  three  doors  off) .  The  suggestion  was  eagerly  seized 
upon,  so,  without  more  ado,  hats  and  wraps  were  hastily 
donned  and  Father  Rogers  and  our  sisters  led  the  pro- 
cession into  Number  303. 

We  had  at  the  time  in  our  employ  an  old  negro  who 
served  as  choreman  by  day  and  a  waiter  by  night  — 
looking  very  dignified  in  a  discarded  dress-suit  of 
Harry's.  John  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  of 
negro  —  now  unhappily  extinct  —  who  identified  him- 
self with  the  family  he  served;  their  glory  was  his  glory! 
He  felt  as  proud  as  a  peacock  when  an  unusually  large 
number  flocked  to  Number  309  on  Saturday  evenings. 
On  this  occasion,  as  we  started  to  adjourn  to  Number 
303,  he  said,  with  triumph  in  his  dancing  eyes,  "We 
have  hund'ed  an'  ten  people  in  dis  house  t'night!  " 
"  How  do  you  know  how  many  there  are,  John?  "  I 
asked ;  upon  which  he  disclosed  to  me  his  ingenious  way 
of  keeping  tally  —  by  removing  a  visiting  card  from  our 
tray  as  each  person  entered  and  laying  them  all  aside  to 
be  counted  at  his  leisure.  He  continued,  "  Now,  Mis' 
Rogers,  you  go  an'  take  cyar  o'  yo'  guests  an'  de  music, 
I'll  attend  to  all  de  rest!  "  And  sure  enough  he  did,  for 
when  we  descended  to  the  dining-room  in  Father 
Rogers'  house  we  found  the  supper  table  fully  arranged 
exactly  as  at  our  own  home. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening,  several  interesting  fig- 
ures being  present  who  were  not  by  way  of  going  to 
parties;  amongst  others,  Longfellow,  who  for  many 
years  had  given  up  accepting  any  invitations  to  social 
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gatherings.  In  the  confusion  of  migrating  to  Number 
303  his  sombrero  somehow  got  mislaid,  and  he  had  to 
ride  to  Cambridge  bareheaded,  for  which  contretemps 
I  felt  horribly  responsible,  and  also  somewhat  solicitous 
lest  he  should  be  the  worse  for  it.  The  following  letter, 
which  I  received  a  few  days  after,  shows  how  good- 
naturedly  he  took  it  all,  and  what  a  gracious  soul  he  was 
under  all  circumstances: 

Cambridge, 
Feb.  16,  1880 
Dear  Mrs.  Rogers, 

I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  note,  and  to  say 
how  much  I  enjoyed  your  Saturday  evening.  It  was  a 
double  party  and  a  double  pleasure. 

The  little  episode  of  the  lost  sombrero,  so  far  from 
annoying,  only  amused  me ;  and  your  explanation  of  the 
mystery  amuses  me  still  more. 

When  I  come  again  on  the  28th  I  will  try  not  to  give 
so  much  trouble.  I  shall  be  a  year  older  then,  and  more 
careful  and  considerate. 
With  kind  regards, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

The  only  other  informal  social  gatherings  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing  were  those  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
John  Sargent,  on  Chestnut  Street,  where,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  Saturday  Morning  Club  used  to  meet  — 
so  associated  with  the  names  of  Emerson,  Whittier,  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  that  ilk. 
In  the  salon  of  Mrs.  Sargent  one  met  people  of  fame, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  profusion,  besides  some 
aspirants  to  a  fame  never  to  come.  Her  hospitable  doors 
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were  thrown  wide  open  to  representatives  of  all  profes- 
sions of  all  branches  of  philosophy  and  art  —  actors, 
readers,  orators,  authors,  painters,  sculptors,  and  musi- 
cians, ancient  and  modern,  all  found  their  way  to  her 
salon,  and  her  friends  had  the  privilege  —  often  used 
and  sometimes  abused  —  of  introducing  whomsoever 
they  pleased.  The  freedom  thus  accorded  them  resulted 
in  a  motley  assembly  which,  if  nothing  else,  certainly 
had  the  advantage  of  variety. 

The  reign  of  simplicity  in  Boston  society  was  not  yet 
effete,  though  there  were  already  signs  in  certain  quar- 
ters of  relaxation  from  the  rigorously  modest  cut  of  the 
regulation  evening  dress,  and  a  more  generous  display 
of  the  person  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  This  change 
followed  in  the  wake  of  a  certain  lady  from  New  York 
who  had  come  to  live  in  Boston,  and  who  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  Paris  gowns,  —  creations  of  Worth 
—  very  attractive  from  a  purely  artistic  standpoint, 
but  very  shocking  as  viewed  by  some  of  the  good  Bos- 
tonians  of  Puritan  ancestry.  Yet,  as  compared  with  the 
undress  of  the  present  day,  those  gowns  were  irre- 
proachably modest!  Tongues  began  to  wag;  abuse  of 
such  innovations  was  rampant;  righteous  indignation- 
meetings  were  held  in  quiet  corners  at  luncheons  and 
dinners,  and  the  lady  of  the  "  Worth  "  gowns  was  criti- 
cised and  accused  of  disregarding  all  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety most  sacred  to  their  forefathers! 

How  far  the  lady  in  question  was  aware  of  the  sensa- 
tion she  was  creating  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  suspect 
she  rather  liked  to  shock  those  proper  people,  and  en- 
joyed the  notoriety  which  resulted.  Certain  it  is  that 
she  went  her  own  way  in  all  matters  of  conduct,  and  if 
any  felt  outraged  it  was  plainly  their  affair,  not  hers! 
Meanwhile,  she  gave  dinner  parties  in  her  attractive 
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house,  to  which  many  of  her  detractors  accepted  her  in- 
vitations, finding  plenty  of  sophistical  reasons  for  so 
doing.  And  so  it  came  about  that  little  by  little  these 
same  detractors  found  arguments  sufficient  to  them- 
selves for  modifying  their  general  attitude  toward  the 
vanities  of  life.  A  different  standpoint  began  to  assert 
itself  slowly  but  surely  until  the  old  characteristics  were 
well-nigh  effaced  by  a  new  order  of  things  which  com- 
plicated life  without  adding  to  its  charm. 

As  time  went  on,  improvised  musicales  of  amateur 
and  half-fledged  artistic  talent  waxed  fewer  and  fewer. 
It  was  fast  becoming  as  much  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
more  opulent  contingent  to  provide  a  programme  of 
professional  artists  for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests 
through  a  music  bureau,  as  to  order  the  supper  from  a 
caterer. 

Many  handsome  houses  constructed  on  modern  prin- 
ciples were  put  up  on  Beacon  Street  and  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  with  the  additional  luxury  of  a  large 
room  designed  especially  for  music.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  music  rooms  was  constructed  in  the  commodious 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  on  Beacon 
Street,  where  we  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  evening  and 
afternoon  of  music.  The  addition  to  J.  Montgomery 
Sears'  house  on  Arlington  Street,  which  includes  that 
beautiful  and  capacious  music  room  and  banqueting 
hall,  since  so  pleasantly  familiar  to  us,  had  not  yet  been 
made;  but  there  was  already  a  moderately  large  music 
room  dominated  by  a  dignified  pipe-organ.  Many  a  cosy 
evening  of  music  did  they  enjoy  there  with  Gericke,  a 
few  members  of  his  orchestra,  and  a  handful  of  friends. 

Montgomery  Sears  was  a  genuine  lover  of  music, 
though  simple  in  his  taste,  the  culmination  of  his  en- 
joyment being  the  "  Largo  "  of  Haendel,  without  a  per- 
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formance  of  which  no  occasion  under  his  control  was 
allowed  to  pass. 

Later  on,  Henry  L.  Higginson  also  made  the  addition 
of  a  music  room  to  his  attractive  apartment  at  191  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  where  we  were  often  bidden  to  hear 
some  delightful  chamber  music  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
or  where  some  singer  or  pianist  —  new  candidate  for 
public  favour  —  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  assembled 
music  lovers  and  appreciative  critics;  one  of  the  many 
kindnesses  —  one  might  almost  say  benevolences  —  of 
the  Higginsons  to  artists  who  had  their  way  to  make 
among  strangers:  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  ap- 
preciated by  an  intelligent  audience  being  the  most  nec- 
essary and  also  the  most  difficult  of  attainment  for  the 
unheralded  newcomer. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  kind  and  generous  acts  of 
Henry  Higginson.  Though  something  of  an  autocrat,  — 
distinctly  averse  to  being  contradicted  and  even  resent- 
ful when  thwarted  in  his  plans,  —  he  was  both  big  and 
broad  in  his  outlook,  and  never  was  there  a  better  citi- 
zen or  a  truer  American!  His  name  will  go  down  into 
history  as  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Art  and  Science  both  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  V 

EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS PHOEBE  A.  HEARST A  VISIT  TO 

WASHINGTON ANNIE    PAYSON    CALL JOHN    APPLE- 
TON    BROWN CHILDE     HASSAM JOHN     SARGENT 

MARGUERITE         MERINGTON MARGARET        DELAND 

MARTIN   LOEFFLER 

OUR  united  lives  have  been  blessed  with  a  gen- 
erous share  of  friends  —  real  friends,  I  mean. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  was  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst  of  California,  one  of  the  rarest  of 
American  women.  She  belonged  not  only  to  California 
but  to  her  country.  A  gentle,  strong,  gracious  woman 
was  she  —  a  woman  to  be  loved,  almost  reverenced.  A 
bare  list  of  her  wise  beneficences  would  fill  columns. 
And  these  beneficences  did  not  consist  in  the  endow- 
ment of  institutions,  but  in  organizing  and  personally 
supervising  benevolences  which  were  the  offspring  of 
her  own  fine  instincts  and  perceptions.  She  was  crea- 
tive as  well  as  executive,  possessing  a  knowledge,  a  grasp, 
a  comprehension,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
her  vast  undertakings,  rare  even  among  men  of  affairs. 
A  financier,  who  was  a  prominent  factor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, said  of  her:  "  I  knew  her  in  her  struggles  when,  as 
a  young  woman,  she  came  upon  the  Exchange,  with  her 
little  boy's  hand  in  hers,  and  a  little  black  bag  at  her 
side,  and  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  and  the  best 
business  man  in  California!  "  In  her  younger  days  she 
had  known  the  hardships  of  narrow  means,  and  again, 
later  on,  the  wealth  accumulated  by  her  husband  in  min- 
38 
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ing  transactions  had  been  a  fluctuating  quantity.  Great 
reverses  had  been  met  by  her  with  a  courage  and  effi- 
ciency wholly  admirable.  She  had  not  an  imposing  pres- 
ence. She  was  somewhat  frail  in  appearance.  She  was  not 
a  brilliant  talker,  but  those  soft,  grey  eyes  of  hers  pene- 
trated to  the  depths  and  heights  of  things.  I  always  won- 
dered how  she  came  to  possess  such  a  surprising  knowl- 
edge of  art  values,  for  the  vast  collection  of  works  of  Art 
of  all  descriptions  which  adorned  her  various  houses 
were  all  of  her  own  selection,  and  bore  witness  to  her 
unerring  taste  and  judgment.  She  never  had  to  depend 
on  the  say-so  of  specialists,  as  do  so  many  collectors  of 
the  precious  objects  on  which  they  pour  out  their  wealth. 

Her  friendship  for  our  family  dated  back  to  a  girlish 
intimacy  with  our  cousin,  Clara  Anthony,  and  her  par- 
ents in  St.  Louis.  She  came  to  Boston  from  time  to  time 
to  visit  "  the  family,"  as  she  designated  the  Rogers  col- 
lectively, all  of  whom  she  had  taken  into  her  big  heart. 
When  her  husband,  George  Hearst,  was  made  Senator, 
she  took  up  her  abode  in  Washington,  and  there  Harry 
and  I,  with  our  cousin  Clara  Anthony,  visited  her.  The 
apartment  allotted  to  us  in  her  house  on  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  was  so  magnificently  luxurious  that  I  re- 
member instinctively  hiding  Harry's  well-worn,  leather 
toilet-case  under  the  bed  in  the  painful  consciousness 
that  it  looked  utterly  and  horribly  out  of  place  in  such 
palatial  surroundings!  How  Mrs.  Hearst  laughed  when 
I  told  her  about  it ! 

Congress  was  not  in  session  during  our  stay  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Senator  Hearst  was  away  at  the  time,  so 
there  were  none  of  the  usual  social  ceremonies  to  dis- 
turb the  calm  gladness  of  our  intercourse  with  our 
hostess.  She,  however,  was  on  her  own  account  so  full 
of  important  affairs,  —  her  time  so  constantly  in  de- 
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mand  for  the  ministrations  of  the  manifold  charities 
organized  by  her,  and  to  answer  the  appeals  of  all  de- 
scriptions,—  that  one  never  could  get  enough  of  her 
company  even  when  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  She 
was  one  of  those  rare  women  whose  life  belonged,  seem- 
ingly, to  the  whole  human  race,  but  who  could  yet  be  all 
in  all  to  her  own  friends. 

Another  valued  friend  of  ours  was  Mrs.  Homans  — 
wife  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Homans,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
high-bred  gentlewoman,  of  richly  cultivated  tastes  cov- 
ering a  wide  range.  Human  enough  and  sympathetic 
enough  to  know  just  where  and  how  to  give  praise,  all 
producers  turned  instinctively  to  her  for  approval  — 
criticism  they  called  it !  She  always  got  from  her  friends 
the  best  that  was  in  them  because  of  her  genius  for 
genuine  admiration,  and  because,  not  being  herself  crea- 
tive, she  could  the  more  readily  lend  herself  ungrudg- 
ingly to  the  study  and  appreciation  of  others'  achieve- 
ments. One  of  her  endowments  was  a  vivid  sense  of 
humour  which  sense  is  to  the  perceptive  faculty  as 
petals  to  the  blossom.  There  was  no  one  who  frequented 
our  little  dinners  whose  company  was  more  delightful 
than  hers.  A  never  failing  flow  of  brilliant  conversation 
could  always  be  counted  on  under  the  stimulus  of  her 
presence. 

But  it  happens  to  even  the  most  brilliant  of  people 
to  make  a  "  break  "  sometimes;  and  curious  lapses  and 
confusions  of  memory  will  occur  to  the  best  of  us.  For 
instance,  Mrs.  Homans  used  to  find  a  peculiar  delight  in 
listening  to  some  of  Harry's  Irish  stories,  of  which  he 
seemed  always  to  have  an  inexhaustible  store  on  hand. 
There  was  one  story  in  particular  that  she  used  to  make 
him  repeat  on  every  occasion  when  we  came  together. 
It  was  about  a  brick-layer  named  Tim  Murphy  who 
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was  killed  by  falling  off  a  roof.  His  fellow  workmen 
banded  together  to  take  his  body  home,  and  one  of 
their  number  was  chosen  as  the  "  silver-tongued  orator  " 
to  start  in  advance  and  break  the  news  to  his  wife ;  and 
this  is  how  he  did  it  when,  in  answer  to  his  knock  she 
came  to  the  door. 

"  Is  the  widow  Murphy  at  home?  " 

"Mrs.  Murphy's  at  home,  but  thanks  be  to  God  she's 
not  a  widdy!  " 

"  You  lie,  ma'am,  an'  you'll  soon  find  it  out,  for 
they're  bringing  Tim's  body  along  now!  " 

This  delicate  way  of  breaking  the  news  to  the  be- 
reaved one,  told  in  Harry's  inimitable  brogue,  so  fas- 
cinated Mrs.  Homans  that  she  used  fairly  to  hang  on 
his  words,  following  his  various  expressions  with  sym- 
pathetic twitchings  of  her  face.  Of  course  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  she  would  associate  that  particular  story 
with  Harry  for  the  rest  of  her  life !  But  here  comes  the 
joke!  We  were,  one  evening,  invited  by  Mrs.  Homans 
to  meet  a  little  group  of  friends  who  gathered  together 
periodically  at  her  house  to  read  Shakespeare's  plays 
aloud  for  their  own  edification.  Among  them  was  Heloise 
Hersey,  Alice  Kent  Robertson,  Arlo  Bates,  and  Russell 
Sullivan,  all  familiar  figures  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Boston,  and  Will  H.  Sayward,  who  had  a  wonderful 
imitative  faculty,  and  who  frequently  entertained  us  by 
reproducing  the  voices  and  inflections  of  different  cele- 
brated actors.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  we  approached 
Mrs.  Homans  to  take  our  leave  and  Mr.  Sayward  was 
standing  by.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Homans  turned  to  him  with, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Sayward,  before  you  go,  do  tell  Mr.  Rogers 
that  delicious  story  of  yours  about  the  '  silver-tongued 
orator!  '  "  Mr.  Sayward,  who  had  heard  Harry  tell  the 
story  several  times,  excused  himself  in  a  hurry. 
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Apropos  of  Say  ward's  faculty  for  reproducing  the 
characteristics  of  every  sort  of  voice  and  accent:  one 
night,  at  the  Papyrus  Club,  he  was  coaxed  into  giving 
an  imitation  of  Salvini,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  actor  was  completely  astounded  at  hearing 
what  were  apparently  his  own  utterances  from  the  mouth 
of  a  stranger.  "  It  is  actually  my  voice  and  my  accentua- 
tion," he  exclaimed;  "moreover,  it  sounds  like  Italian, 
though  I  can  recognize  in  it  no  Italian  word!  "  Say  ward 
had  evidently  reproduced  a  composite  of  the  essentially 
characteristic  sounds  of  the  Italian  language.  A  man  so 
endowed  with  so  finely  analytical  an  ear,  in  addition  to 
such  pliable  vocal  organs,  should  by  rights  have  been  a 
singer  instead  of  a  builder,  which  happened  to  be  his 
vocation. 

One  of  the  women  who  some  years  later  entered  our 
lives  to  stay  was  Annie  Payson  Call,  who  was  engaged 
in  propagating  the  cult  of  physical  and  mental  relaxa- 
tion, thereby  converting  tense,  overstrung  people  into 
normal  beings.  Our  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  close 
intimacy  which  led  to  our  getting  together  on  one  eve- 
ning of  each  week  for  an  interchange  of  ideas. 

Miss  Call's  work  was  attracting  much  attention,  and 
was  regarded  daily  more  and  more  as  a  thing  of  im- 
portance. People  of  intellectual  distinction  both  here 
and  abroad  gave  heed  to  it  and  became  her  pupils. 
Among  these  was  Professor  William  James,  who  per- 
ceived at  once  its  psychologic  value,  and  that  well- 
known  literary  light,  William  Archer,  in  London,  whose 
wife  became,  and  is  still,  an  exponent  of  the  system 
there.  Then  something  happened  which  caused  a  flurry 
at  a  college  where  Miss  Call  had  charge  of  large  classes. 
Two  young  girls  became  afflicted  with  some  mysterious 
ailment  which  baffled  the  visiting  physician.  As,  within 
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the  limit  of  his  experience,  he  could  find  no  known 
cause  for  it,  he,  the  physician,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  have  to  do  with  Miss  Call's  system  of  in- 
struction. Sensational  headlines  appeared  in  the  papers, 
something  to  this  effect:  "  Two  pupils  at  L.  College 
Hypnotized  by  the  Teacher  of  the  '  Delsarte  Method.'  " 
Miss  Call  was  duly  interviewed  by  reporters,  who  offered 
to  present  to  the  public  any  explanation  she  might  have 
to  give  in  refutation  of  the  charge  against  her.  But 
what  explanation  could  be  made  of  a  thing  so  utterly 
without  foundation?  Before  taking  any  action,  she 
came  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  us,  and  Harry  advised 
her  to  give  nothing  to  the  papers,  but  instead  at  once 
to  set  about  writing  a  book  embodying  her  theories  and 
methods,  which,  if  clearly  presented,  would  render  it 
impossible  for  the  reader  to  doubt  the  helpfulness  of  her 
system,  and  would  prove  the  charge  brought  against 
her  to  be  utterly  absurd.  Thus  it  was  that  the  popular 
little  book  "  Power  through  Repose  "  came  to  be  writ- 
ten, a  book  that  has  wrought  much  good,  and  which 
consequently  opened  up  a  wide  literary  field  to  its 
author. 

This  occurrence  strengthened  our  friendship,  and  at 
times  when  we  went  abroad  we  arranged  to  meet  some- 
where or  other  and  spend  part  of  the  Summer  together. 
The  first  time  it  was  at  Oban,  in  Scotland,  that  we  fore- 
gathered. What  glorious  tramps  we  went  on  together  — 
scampering  like  wild  kids  over  hill  and  dale,  and  for  rest 
lying  prone  on  hummocks  of  heaven-scented  heather, 
taking  in  deep  drafts  of  vitalizing  air  on  the  hill  tops! 
How  lighthearted  and  free  from  restraint  were  we!  I 
can  see,  in  my  mind's  eye,  Annie  lying  at  full  length  at 
the  summit  of  a  grassy  slope  and  rolling  down  into  the 
hollow  below,  turning  over  and  over  like  a  log  to  show 
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how  relaxed  she  was,  while  we  sat  open-mouthed  and 
admiring  above.  We  always  carried  our  luncheon  with 
us,  trusting  to  luck  to  find  some  little  farm  where  we 
could  obtain  a  drink  of  milk.  Tucked  away  somewhere 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lunch  basket  I  always  carried  a 
little  book  which  we  often  were  glad  of  during  a  long 
rest,  when  I  would  read  from  it  aloud. 

"  Dodie,  what  have  you  in  your  lunch  basket  today?  " 
Harry  would  ask.  "  Hard  boiled  eggs,  ham  sandwiches, 
and  '  Marcus  Aurelius,'  "  would  be  my  answer,  which 
particular  combination  of  food  for  mind  and  body 
greatly  tickled  Harry's  sense  of  humour! 

What  good  times  were  those  when  we,  forgetting  that 
we  were  grown  up,  acted  like  carefree,  light-hearted 
children  under  the  vitalizing  air  on  those  purple  hill 
tops! 

Another  intimate  friend  was  John  Appleton  Brown, 
whose  pictures  made  such  strong  appeal  to  us  that 
they  form  the  principal  and  most  highly  prized  decora- 
tions on  the  walls  of  our  house.  But  it  was  not  his 
talent  as  a  painter  alone  which  attracted  us  to  him, 
nor  yet  the  fine  artistic  feeling  which  he  exuded  — 
much  as  it  enhanced  the  charm  of  our  intercourse;  but 
his  general  and  quick  appreciation  of  people  and 
things,  his  originality  of  thought  and  his  acute  sense 
of  humour,  which  rendered  him  so  delightful  a  com- 
panion. While  inherently  of  a  somewhat  pensive  and 
melancholy  habit,  strongly  expressed  in  the  upper  part 
of  his  face,  he  was,  on  the  surface,  which  ruffled  very 
easily,  always  the  "laughing  philosopher";  and  the 
merry  twist  in  the  curves  of  his  peculiarly  mobile 
mouth  utterly  belied  the  poetic  expression  of  the  large, 
soft,  dark  eyes. 

He  had  always  a  wealth  of  funny  stories  with  which 
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he  used  to  entertain  us  and  our  friends.  The  sayings 
of  the  field  labourers  and  farm-hands  around  New- 
buryport  were  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  him. 
Some  of  these  he  repeated  for  our  delectation.  For  in- 
stance, one  day,  when  he  was  in  a  field,  painting  the 
landscape,  a  peasant  sidled  up  to  him,  and  after  atten- 
tively surveying  the  picture  on  his  easel,  said,  "  Be  you 
a  cripple?  "  "  No,  not  any  more  than  you  are.  Why  do 
you  ask?  "  "  Waal,  seems  to  me,  if  a  man  warn't  a 
cripple  he  'ouldn't  be  wastin'  his  time  a'doin'  them 
things!  " 

Following  that  sage  remark  it  became  a  private 
joke  in  our  little  coterie  of  artist  friends,  consisting  of 
Childe  Hassam,  Ross  Turner,  John  Appleton  Brown 
himself,  and  some  others,  to  speak  of  themselves  always 
as  "  cripples." 

On  another  occasion,  John  told  us,  a  youth  ap- 
proached and,  leaning  on  his  spade,  —  after  contem- 
plating him  at  work  for  a  few  moments,  hazarded, 
"  What  be  yer  doin'  that  fer?  " 

"  For  money,  my  boy,  —  for  bread  and  butter!  " 

"  Don't  mean  to  say  as  folks  pays  money  for  them 
things?  " 

"  They  do;  that's  how  I  get  my  living." 

"Do  tell! — an'  how  much  do  ye  'specter  git  for 
that'n?  " 

"  About  three  hundred  dollars!  " 

"  Gosh!!  "  screamed  the  lad, — leaping  high  in  the 
air  with  astonishment ;  and  John  averred  that  he  never 
came  down  again  and  was  seen  no  more  from  that 
moment ! 

The  Dime  Museum  had  for  John  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion; he  never  could  pass  one  without  going  in.  He 
delighted  in  "  freaks  "  of  all  kinds  "  The  Transparent 
Baby";  "The  Human  Pincushion";  "La  bella  Bam- 
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bina  "  —  an  Italian  midge  who  played  with  a  tack- 
hammer  on  a  small  anvil  to  the  accompaniment  by  a 
dirty  mother  on  the  piano;  a  contest  of  swift  Arab 
Ladies  (all  from  Chelsea) ;  the  Glass  Eater,  whose 
stunt  was  to  masticate  and  swallow  fragments  of 
broken  glass,  to  which  he  helped  himself  from  a  heap- 
ing pail.  But  the  one  who  interested  him  most  was  the 
"  Artist  in  Carbon,"  who  undertook  to  take  your  por- 
trait—  a  perfect  likeness  —  in  five  minutes;  and  who 
lectured  on  the  principles  of  his  art,  in  choice  ( ! ! ) 
English.  Here  was  a  common  interest  —  a  brother  ar- 
tist! Brown  interviewed  him  and  insisted  on  taking  a 
lesson  of  him.  The  lesson  was  given  and  taken  in  all 
seriousness,  and  nothing  in  John's  experience  had  ever 
afforded  him  greater  amusement. 

On  one  of  Childe  Hassam's  occasional  visits  to  Bos- 
ton he,  as  a  brother  artist,  was  initiated  by  Brown  in  the 
joys  of  the  Dime  Museum,  and  the  outcome  of  their 
joint  visit  was  that  on  Valentine's  Day,  while  we  were 
at  breakfast,  those  two  enjants  terrible  left  at  our  door 
a  huge  scroll  tied  with  a  ribbon,  on  opening  which  there 
stood  revealed  the  profile  of  Brown  and  Hassam  —  one 
against  the  other  —  almost  as  large  as  life;  the  handi- 
work of  the  "  Artist  in  Carbon."  When  those  two  ruffi- 
ans, Brown  and  Hassam,  got  together  it  was  one  per- 
petual frolic.  Neither  of  them  seemed  ever  to  have 
grown  up.  I  could  fill  a  small  volume  with  an  account 
of  their  tricks,  and  of  the  comical  letters  I  received 
from  time  to  time  from  one  or  the  other. 

One  of  Hassam's  effusions  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers, 

My  delivery  wagon  now  blocks  up  the  17th  street 
completely!  — Of  course  you  know  by  this  time  that  I 
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give  away  a  Steinway  piano,  a  Brunswick  Balke  Collen- 
der  billiard  table,  and  a  Hale  and  Kilburn  folding  bed 
with  every  gem  sold,  etc. 

All  this  nonsense  takes  me  back  to  many  a  day  of 
fun  and  frolic,  both  in  Boston  and  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  when  we  were  all  part  of  the  household  of  the 
poet  Celia  Thaxter,  another  one  of  our  dearest. 

Another  artist  friend,  for  whom  I  preserve  a  most 
tender  memory,  was  Frederick  P.  Vinton,  a  distin- 
guished if  not  celebrated  portrait  painter  —  lost  to  us 
all  too  soon.  With  such  as  he,  Art  is  always  dignified  — 
always  exalted,  never  cheapened. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Art  and  artists,  how  can  I 
refrain  from  doing  homage  to  that  greatest  of  all  our 
modern  painters,  John  Sargent  —  that  veritable  colos- 
sus in  Art!  I  hardly  dare  presume  to  express  my  feelings, 
lacking,  as  I  do,  any  technical  knowledge  of  painting, 
but  for  me  he  stands  as  a  modern  Michael  Angelo  —  in 
his  bigness  and  his  extraordinary  versatility.  Earlier  in 
his  career,  when  he  was  devoting  himself  principally 
to  portrait  painting,  I  remember,  as  I  contemplated, 
standing  quite  in  awe  of  his  power  to  bare  the  true 
characteristics  hidden  under  the  social  masque.  When 
I  was  first  introduced  to  him,  on  making  some  com- 
ment on  that  peculiar  gift  of  his,  his  answer  was,  "  Oh, 
I  don't  know  about  that!  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
such  subtle  knowledge  as  you  attribute  to  me.  I  only 
paint  just  what  I  see;  the  lines  in  the  face  tell  their 
own  story."  It  would  be  difficult  to  picture  any  man 
of  genius  with  less  consciousness  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, or  less  desire  to  scintillate  in  the  presence  of 
others,  than  John  Sargent.  I,  for  my  part,  could  never 
presume  to  make  known  to  him  my  reverential  ad- 
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miration  for  either  the  man  or  his  work.  Praise  of  any 
sort  would  seem  almost  too  cheap  a  thing  to  bestow  on 
one  who  creates  almost  unconsciously,  from  the  pure 
urge  of  self-expression.  It  is  the  works  themselves  that 
must  sing  his  praise,  for  are  not  they  the  self-erected 
monuments  of  the  Great? 

Among  our  friends  of  those  earlier  days  must  also 
be  numbered  the  wayward  Marguerite  Merington  — 
wilful  and  exasperating,  yet  a  person  of  infinite  wit 
and  charm;  first  known  to  the  public  through  her  play 
of  "  Captain  Letter  Blair,"  which  E.  H.  Sothern 
brought  out  with  so  much  success.  She  formed  one  of  a 
sympathetic  trio  with  whom  we  foregathered  fre- 
quently. The  other  two  were  Lucy  Derby  —  the  ever 
benevolent  and  helpful,  and  Margaret  Deland,  who 
always  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
earnest  beings  I  had  ever  met  —  quite  unspoiled  by 
the  prominence  that  her  literary  achievements  had  won 
for  her,  and  ever  holding  fast  to  the  highest  aims.  She 
and  her  husband,  Lorin  Deland,  held  a  warm  place  in 
our  hearts. 

And  what  pleasant  memories  linger  with  me  of  our 
little  coterie  of  musicians,  —  friends  of  those  earlier 
days,  —  among  whom  were  conspicuous  the  Arthur 
Whitings  and  the  Edward  MacDowells,  with  whom,  in 
turn,  we  came  together  so  intimately  —  exchanging  mu- 
sical ideas,  criticising  or  lauding  each  others'  composi- 
tions, and  always  getting  some  inspiration  from  the 
frank,  outspoken  opinions  so  unhesitatingly  offered. 
One  always  felt  in  MacDowell  the  whole-souled  artist, 
strongly  individual,  wholly  uncompromising — true  to 
himself  and  true  to  his  ideals;  while  in  Arthur  Whiting 
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one  was  ever  impressed  by  his  keen  appreciation  of 
beauty,  wherever  and  however  manifest,  and  his  rever- 
ence for  the  creations  of  the  great  masters  —  a  reverence 
which  should  never  be  divorced  from  the  soul  of  an 
artist. 

Another  friendship  was  that  of  Martin  Loeffler,  who, 
in  those  distant  days  when  Franz  Kneisel  and  he  led 
our  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  frequently  present  in  our 
music  room.  At  first,  ostensibly  because  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  infliction  of  playing  with  me  my  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violin  at  the  first  concert  of  the  Manu- 
script Club,  to  be  held  in  the  music  room  of  the  John  L. 
Gardners.  This  brought  us  together  for  rehearsals  which 
invariably  merged  into  a  musical  orgy  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Such  orgies  oft  recurring,  as  time  went  on, 
were  the  means  of  making  me  first  acquainted  with 
Loeffler 's  genius  for  composition.  That  was  when 
his  creative  instinct  had  found  expression  in  the 
new  musical  vernacular  at  that  time  initiated  or 
adopted  by  the  modern  French  composers,  who  had 
nothing  new  to  say  in  the  old  way.  The  earliest  of 
Loeffler's  published  works  —  a  group  of  songs  with 
viola  obligato,  had,  while  still  only  in  manuscript,  their 
first  trial  privately  and  tentatively  at  our  house.  Loef- 
fler's companionship  was  always  delightful  because, 
apart  from  music,  his  intellectuality  was  of  an  unusually 
fine  caliber.  His  ideals,  his  arguments  and  conclusions, 
were  always  most  interesting,  while  his  taste  in  poetry, 
literature,  and  other  branches  of  Art,  was  invariably  of 
the  best.  Conversation  never  fell  into  the  common- 
place when  he  was  at  our  table,  and  though,  happily, 
we  did  not  always  share  the  same  opinions  respecting 
other  composers,  we  were  entirely  in  sympathy  about 
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the  basic  principles  —  the  essentials  of  true  Art.  As  I 
write,  tender  memories  of  so  many  other  early  friend- 
ships crowd  into  my  mind  that  an  attempt  to  describe 
them  all  would  be  vain.  To  do  justice  to  them  in  these 
pages  —  to  make  known  what  they  were  to  me  — 
would  be  quite  impossible! 


CHAPTER  VI 

FRIENDS     AMONG    ACTORS SOTHERN,     THE     ELDER 

HOW  SOTHERN  BECAME  FAMOUS SOME  ODD  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS  E.  H.  SOTHERN,  THE  YOUNGER HIS  BE- 
GINNINGS   AND    PROGRESS JULIA    MARLOWE JOHN 

HARE  CHARLES      WYNDHAM THE      FREDERICK     B. 

TERRYS FRANCIS   WILSON 

MY  interest  in  the  Drama  was  not  developed 
to  any  great  extent  until  after  our  mar- 
riage, but  Harry  had  long  been  its  passion- 
ate devotee.  In  fact,  Nature  seemed  to  have  cut  him 
out  for  an  actor,  and  but  for  family  influences  he 
might  well  have  chosen  a  dramatic  career  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  law.  Already  in  his  school  days  he  was  a 
loving  student  of  Shakespeare.  Familiar  with  all  his 
plays,  one  had  only  to  name  Julius  Caesar,  Richard 
Third,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It,  or  any 
other  to  start  him  on  some  pithy  speech,  and  for  him  to 
become  carried  away  with  some  subtle  soliloquy  or  other. 
His  memory  for  these  plays  is  still  today  something  as- 
tounding! I  have  often  laughingly  compared  him  to  a 
soda  fountain,  where  you  turn  on  a  faucet  and  obtain  a 
flow  of  whatever  drink  you  prefer. 

This  predeliction  of  his  led  quite  naturally  to  a  free 
intercourse  with  the  actors  of  his  day,  who,  only  too 
glad  to  find  a  really  understanding  and  sympathetic  lis- 
tener as  well  as  an  intelligent  critic  and  counsellor, 
prized  his  friendship  and  sought  frequent  intercourse 
with  him.  Thus,  after  our  marriage,  many  of  these  in- 
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teresting  people  were  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  and 
graced  our  board  as  they  came  to  Boston  in  due  succes- 
sion on  their  various  engagements;  we,  very  willingly, 
adapting  our  dinner  hour  to  their  needs  for  the  sake  of 
their  good  company. 

The  earliest  of  these  within  my  ken  was  the  elder 
Sothern.  How  interesting  he  was  when  he  talked  to  us 
about  the  early,  struggling  days  of  his  career,  and  how 
his  first  prominence  was  gained  by  jumping  into  the 
part  of  "  Armand  "  in  Camille,  at  a  moment's  notice  in 
New  York.  He  had  travelled  around  the  country  watch- 
ing that  superb  actress,  "  Rachel,"  and  absorbing  what 
he  could  of  her  art.  When  suddenly  called  upon  to  play 
"  Armand "  he  was  not  only  "  letter  perfect,"  but 
showed  originality  in  his  acting  of  the  part,  for  he  had 
the  admirable  habit  of  studying  all  the  principal  parts 
in  the  current  plays,  and  thus  was  always  ready  when 
the  emergency  arrived.  But  for  this  studious  habit  how 
many  years  might  he  not  have  waited  before  getting  a 
chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  was  in  him.  It  was  a  turn- 
ing point  in  his  life. 

"  Turning  points  "  always  come  to  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  seize  them!  His  description  was  most  amusing 
of  how  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary  —  originally  a 
minor  part  —  was  gradually  evolved  by  him  till  it  domi- 
nated the  play  and  became  the  principal  character. 
This  was  how  it  happened:  he  was  once  playing  it  at  the 
Haymarket  in  London,  and,  failing  to  get  any  response 
from  the  stolid  audience,  he  said  sotto  voce  to  his  com- 
panion on  the  stage,  "  Don't  you  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing I  may  say,"  and  thereupon  he  began  that  long 
rigmarole  about  a  man  who  owned  the  Jersey  cow, — 
giving  the  name  of  the  owner,  —  and  then  taking  him 
to  Australia,  where  you  became  introduced  to  the  fam- 
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ily  of  the  owner,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
genealogy  of  that  family  till  the  audience  became  hys- 
terical trying  to  follow  Dundreary's  side  reflections; 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  you  never  got  back  to 
the  Jersey  cow  at  all !  The  actor  playing  with  him  tried 
to  follow  him,  and  finally  said,  "What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?  "  To  which  Sothern  said,  "  Look  sur- 
prised; you  are  doing  it  beautifully!  "  Then  he 
drifted  back  into  the  text.  There  was  never  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  the  audience,  the  play,  and  the 
actors  than  in  his  description,  and  in  the  telling  he 
laughed  over  it  as  if  it  were  as  funny  to  him  then  as  it 
was  in  the  old  times  to  his  listeners. 

Sothern  was  always  a  little  nervous ;  extremely  so  on 
the  night  of  a  new  play.  I  recall  one  evening  when  he 
was  dining  with  us,  his  son  Edward  and  Dr.  Harris  — 
a  mutual  friend  —  being  the  only  others  present.  In 
the  middle  of  dinner  I  felt  him  fidgeting  as  he  sat  be- 
side me:  he  was  wondering  if  he  should  get  to  the 
theatre  in  time  to  dress  for  "  Garrick,"  while  Harry, 
oblivious  of  everything  save  the  good  story  he  was 
telling,  remained  with  his  carving  knife  suspended  in 
the  air,  until  Sothern,  no  longer  able  to  contain  him- 
self, burst  out  with,  "  Thank  you,  Harry,  I  will  take 
a  slice  of  that  goose!  " 

It  was  some  little  time  before  this  that  the  young 
Edward  —  who  always  was  called  "  D,"  a  pet  name 
adopted  by  his  family  and  intimate  friends  —  had  de- 
termined on  becoming  an  actor  instead  of  a  painter,  the 
profession  which  his  father  had  chosen  for  him.  Harry, 
on  observing  that  Sothern  seemed  greatly  depressed  one 
evening,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  have  just  given  '  D '  my  consent  to  go  on  the 
stage." 
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"  Why  should  that  trouble  you?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  him  to  go  through  what  I  have 
been  through;  I  want  him  to  go  on  with  his  drawing." 

"  Then  why  not  forbid  it?  "  asked  Harry. 

"  Because  I  don't  want  him  to  curse  me  after  I  am 
dead!  " 

He  became  quite  reconciled  to  it,  however,  in  the  long 
run,  and  after  "  D  "  had  made  his  first  appearance  in 
a  one-sentence  part  he  delighted  in  poking  fun  at  him, 
"  D  "  being  very  shy.  "  Harry,  have  you  seen  '  D  '  play 
the  part  of  the  hansom-cab-driver?  He  is  great  in  it! 
You  should  hear  him  say,  'Half  a  crown,  sir,  if  you 
please.'  " 

How  I  wish  the  elder  Sothern  might  have  lived  to 
see  what  a  true  artist  his  son  became  in  later  years. 
His  growth  was  as  steady  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  any 
artist  we  have  known;  and  never  was  a  determina- 
tion to  become  an  actor  better  justified  than  in  his 
case,  even  if  he  did  try  to  run  away  as  he  was  about 
to  make  his  first  public  entry  on  the  stage! 

We  have  since  followed  the  career  of  the  young 
Sothern  very  lovingly,  and  have  taken  as  great  an  in- 
terest in  his  growth  as  if  he  were  our  own  son.  Only 
those  of  us  who  have  been  by  way  of  knowing  something 
of  his  private  affairs  can  appreciate  all  the  nobility  of  his 
character  —  a  nobility  which  was  manifest  in  his  daily 
dealings  with  others  as  well  as  in  his  role  of  actor-man- 
ager. Our  contemporaries  will  remember  his  unfailing 
successes  in  the  lighter  romantic  parts  which  lent  them- 
selves so  perfectly  to  the  charm  of  his  personality.  Most 
actors  would  have  been  content  with  such  success,  and 
have  sought  for  no  higher  fields  of  expression;  but  not 
he!  Public  acclamation  was  well  enough,  but  progress 
in  his  art  was  his  real  and  ever  ardent  quest,  and  he 
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cheerfully  took  all  the  risks  (and  they  were  many)  in- 
volved in  branching  out  into  the  higher  and  less  popu- 
lar forms  of  Dramatic  Art.  When,  many  years  later, 
Julia  Marlowe  entered  his  life,  possessed  with  the  same 
worthy  ambitions,  it  seemed  as  though  their  coming  to- 
gether were  something  preordained  to  promote  the 
development  of  Dramatic  Art.  Both  of  them  earnest  stu- 
dents, they  worked  together,  discussing  the  delicate 
nuances  in  their  interpretations  —  Julia  as  keen  to 
interpret  Romeo  as  Edward  to  interpret  Juliet.  It  may 
be  said  that  they  were  true  mates  in  Art. 

When  I  first  saw  Julia  Marlowe,  in  1887,  it  was  as 
"  Viola  "  in  Twelfth  Night.  She  was  the  most  enchanting 
creature  I  had  ever  seen  on  the  stage  since  Adelaide 
Neilson.  It  was  her  utter  artlessness  in  harmonious  com- 
bination with  the  freshness  of  youth  and  beauty  that 
so  bewitched  her  audiences.  Nature  had  endowed  her 
with  a  most  musical  voice,  full,  deep,  and  expressive, 
which,  happily,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  hamper  with 
artificial  inflections,  but  which  responded  readily,  as  it 
should  do,  to  the  play  of  emotions.  With  large,  luminous 
eyes,  which  lent  themselves  as  effectively  to  a  humor- 
ous twinkle  as  to  an  eloquently  pathetic  expression ;  an 
archly  tilted  nose  which  tempered  with  youthful  buoy- 
ancy every  serious  or  sombre  nuance;  a  generous  and 
mobile  mouth,  and  you  beheld  the  physical  raw  material 
of  an  artist  who  might,  with  high  aspiration,  attain  to 
any  heights!  When,  a  few  years  later,  she  was  playing 
with  that  admirable  actor,  Taber,  whose  wife  she  had 
become,  her  charm,  for  me,  was  obscured.  She  appeared 
as  one  whose  spontaneity  had  been  suppressed  under  the 
weight  of  criticism.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  result  of  fall- 
ing, or  of  being  pushed  into  consciousness  of  processes 
which  had  hitherto  been  intuitional  and  spontaneous, 
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with  the  inevitable  loss  of  joyous  verve.  Was  she  big 
enough  to  rise  above  it,  and  would  she  attain  to  the  free- 
dom of  Art,  in  exchange  for  the  freedom  of  artlessness? 

She  did  —  triumphantly  !  And  so,  when  she  and  Soth- 
ern  came  together,  her  awakened  artistic  perceptions 
reacted  to  his  —  his  to  hers.  They  stimulated  and  in- 
spired each  other.  That  there  never  was  a  happier  com- 
bination on  the  stage  than  that  of  Sothern  and  Julia 
Marlowe  will,  I  think,  be  allowed  by  all  lovers  of  the 
Shakespearean  dramas. 

But  in  giving  this  account  of  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia 
Marlowe,  I  am  running  far  ahead  of  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  for  our  friendship  for  them  from  first  to 
last  has  spread  over  a  great  number  of  years  to  the 
present  time. 

Harry's  friendship  for  William  H.  Crane  and  his  wife 
began  some  time  before  our  marriage,  as  did  also  that 
of  his  friendship  for  the  elder  and  younger  Sotherns, 
William  J.  Florence,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Another  actor  friend  of  ours  in  the  early  days  of  our 
married  life  was  Sol  Smith  Russell.  Whether  on  or  off 
the  stage,  he  was  a  quaint  personality  whose  dry  humour 
tinged  with  originality  everything  he  said.  Sol  was  one 
of  those  actors  who,  without  any  apparent  change  of 
attitude,  constrained  you  to  laugh  or  to  cry  with  him. 
There  was  nothing  theatrical  about  him;  he  never  en- 
tered into  his  part,  his  part  entered  into  him.  In  this 
particular  there  was  a  certain  resemblance  between  him 
and  William  Warren,  whom  we  all  remember  with  so 
much  respect  and  affection  in  connection  with  the  old 
and  respectable  Boston  Museum,  where  the  public  had 
to  pass  through  a  gallery  of  very  bad  pictures  on  their 
way  to  the  auditorium  —  supposed  to  lend  an  air  of 
respectability  to  those  who  still  thought  the  theatre 
wicked! 
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And  dear  old  Mrs.  Vincent,  what  a  joy  she  always 
was !  How  she  exuded  good  nature  both  on  and  off  the 
stage !  The  Sotherns.  both  father  and  son.  were  devoted 
to  her,  ever  ready  to  take  part  in  her  manifold  benevo- 
lences, and  the  elder  Sothern  used  to  play  with  her  off 
the  stage  as  if  she  were  a  child.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
ingenious  tricks  he  used  to  play  on  her,  some  of  them 
so  elaborate  as  to  make  one  wonder!  But  then  Sothern 
was  an  inveterate  player  of  practical  jokes  —  a  pas- 
time rampant  in  his  day. 

Many  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  came  our  way 
and  broke  bread  with  us  were  simply  birds  of  passage  in 
our  lives;  they  came  and  went  without  leaving  an  im- 
pression other  than  that  of  pleasant  social  episodes. 
Henry  Xeville,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  agreeable  English- 
man of  the  frank,  large-hearted  type,  was  one  of  these; 
Kate  Claxton  was  another;  John  Hare  was  something 
more  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we  met  frequently  and  more 
intimately  on  an  artistic  platform.  But  we  never  could 
quite  forgive  him  for  identifying  himself  with  such  a 
play  as  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex."  for  it  seemed  to  us  to  be 
a  belittling  —  not  so  much  of  his  art  as  of  himself. 
We  liked  him  personally  too  well  to  wish  to  associate 
him  with  a  character  so  vulgarly  ignoble,  and  we  frankly 
refused  to  attend  the  theatre  when  he  played  it  until  he 
begged  us,  as  a  personal  favour  to  him.  to  set  aside  our 
prejudice.  He  actually  liked  the  part  —  wallowed  in  it, 
as  I  put  it ! 

Of  course  we  know  that  plays  of  that  type  represent, 
alas!  but  too  correctly  certain  low  traits  in  human  na- 
ture, which  traits  may  be  used  incidentally  for  the  effect 
of  contrast  in  a  play,  just  as  in  a  picture  there  must  be 
shade  to  bring  out  the  high  lights ;  but  as  a  picture  all 
of  shadow  with  no  suggestion  of  light  would  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  eye,  so  a  play  showing  up  the  ugly  and 
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most  corrupt  side  of  human  nature  without  any  re- 
deeming purpose  —  a  play  from  which  we  depart  with 
only  a  bad  taste  in  our  mouths,  has,  as  I  see  it.  no  place 
in  Art!  Xo  one  will  object  to  the  inevitable  pig-sty  in 
its  proper  place,  but  to  be  invited  to  wallow  in  its  filth 
is  quite  another  matter! 

We  had  quite  a  tilt  with  John  Hare  on  this  theme,  and 
I  dare  say  he  thought  us  old-fashioned  and  prudish.  He, 
as  is  the  way  with  many  actors,  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  dramatic  situations  offered  to  the  artist  in  any 
given  part,  without  considering  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  certain  kinds  of  representations.  By  the  way.  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  his  son.  Gilbert  Hare,  told  us 
one  day.  when  he  and  his  mother  were  lunching  with  us, 
that  his  father  at  first  felt  just  as  we  did  about  "  The 
Gay  Lord  Quex  M  when  it  was  given  to  him  to  read;  and 
that  he  even  refused  to  play  in  it  until  certain  considera- 
tions made  it  seem  advisable  for  him  to  do  so;  and  that 
it  was  the  great  success  he  made  in  the  part  of  "  Quex  " 
which  reconciled  him  to  it! 

This  reminds  me.  per  contra,  of  our  dear  friend,  E.  S. 
Willard.  telling  us  that  he  had  to  give  up  playing  the 
part  of  the  perennially  intoxicated  "  Hugh  Trevor  "  in 
All  for  Her  because  of  the  pernicious  effect  it  had  on 
him.  To  get  under  the  skin  of  that  degraded  manhood 
night  after  night  was  to  him  unbearable  torture,  even 
though  "  Hugh  "  rises  to  sublime  heights  in  the  last  act. 
And  thus  one  actor  differeth  from  another!  But  John 
Hare  was  not  always  Lord  Quex  on  the  stage,  and  off 
the  stage  he  was  a  very  delightful,  earnest,  and  interest- 
ing person. 

Charles  Wyndham,  also  a  friendly  bird  of  passage, 
was  one  of  the  three  famous  "  Garricks  "  of  our  time; 
the  other  two  being  Sothern  and  Willard  —  the  last,  I 
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confess,  making  the  strongest  appeal  to  me  for  his  ele- 
gance and  finish,  his  sympathetic  quality,  and  last  not 
least,  that  beautiful  voice  of  his,  so  mellow,  so  tender  in 
its  modulations,  so  varied  in  colour,  yet  so  free  and 
unedited.  I  once  asked  him  if  he  had  made  a  particular 
study  of  voice  modulations,  when  he  broke  out  with, 
"  Oh,  Kathleen,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  ask  me  about 
my  voice,  nor  tell  me  how  it  sounds ;  I  dread  to  be  made 
conscious  of  it,  and  of  being  tempted  to  make  it  sound 
one  way  or  the  other  by  artificial  inflections  —  which  I 
loathe!  " 

I  have  also  a  pleasant  recollection  of  Frederick  B. 
Terry  and  his  wife.  Handsome  creatures  both  of  them, 
and  good  company  too ! 

Then  there  was  Francis  Wilson,  a  rare  good  fellow 
off  the  stage,  and  quite  irrepressible  on  the  stage.  He 
had  a  startling  way  of  addressing  personal  remarks  to 
any  friend  of  his  whom  he  happened  to  see  in  the  audi- 
ence —  quite  casually  as  if  it  were  in  the  text.  One  day. 
after  dining  with  us,  having  approved  a  certain  cordial 
served  by  us,  he  asked  the  name  of  it.  As  it  happened  to 
be  a  variant  of  an  Italian  recipe  remembered  by  me  and 
concocted  by  myself,  I  christened  it  off-hand  ,;  Rosolio 
Doriana."  He  repeated  the  name  several  times  a?  if  it 
pleased  him  to  dwell  on  its  rhythmic  accents,  as  did 
also  Mrs.  Clement  Waters  and  Arlo  Bates,  our  other 
guests.  Arlo  Bates,  whose  skill  was  not  confined  to  the 
pen,  but  who  also  at  times  performed  wonderful  feats 
with  the  chafing-dish,  happened  also  to  be  extolling  a 
sauce  he  had  invented  for  cucumbers  which  he  himself 
cooked  at  table.  As  we  were  all  to  occupy  a  box  together 
at  the  theatre  that  evening.  Francis  Wilson  promptly 
suggested  that  we  should  flock  to  Arlo's  house  after  the 
performance  and  partake  of  that  succulent  dish,  which 
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toll  for  his  boast  Arlo  accepted  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  performance  Wilson  broke  out 
suddenly  with:  "  What  would  I  not  give  for  some  '  Ro- 
solio  Doriana  '  this  very  moment,"  —  and  turning  to  the 
other  player  —  "  Did  you  ever  taste  it?  I  tell  you  it's 
great!  "  At  the  chafing-dish  party,  after  the  theatre, 
Wilson  confided  to  me  that  in  the  previous  scene  he  was 
so  intent  on  trying  to  recall  "  Rosolio  Doriana,"  which 
name  had  nearly  escaped  him,  that  he  forgot  his  lines 
and  had  to  "  gag." 


CHAPTER  VII 

SALVINI,  MAN  AND  ACTOR  —  THE  KENDALS  —  GENEVIEVE 

WARD BRET  HARTE JOHNSTON  FORBES  ROBERTSON 

NOTABLE  HAMLETS  DISCUSSED EDWIN  BOOTH,  E.  H. 

SOTHERN,  SIR  JOHNSTON  FORBES  ROBERTSON,  SIR  HENRY 
IRVING,    LAWRENCE    BARRETT 

MY  first  meeting  with  Salvini  in  private  life  was 
at  the  house  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  when,  as 
he  did  not  speak  English,  only  a  few  others 
who  understood  Italian  were  bidden.  When  we  were  in- 
troduced I  had  in  mind  what  our  friend,  Mrs.  Charles 
Homans,  had  told  me  of  her  first  meeting  with  him;  a 
meeting  forced  upon  her  by  Russell  Sullivan  —  a  wor- 
shipful devotee  and  friend  of  Salvini,  who  had  attended 
every  one  of  his  plays  in  her  company.  Having  observed 
how  deeply  she  was  impressed  with  Salvini 's  art  and 
personality,  and  how  intense  were  the  emotions  he  had 
awakened  in  her,  Sullivan  made  up  his  mind  to  bring 
them  together,  and  insisted  on  it  in  spite  of  a  reluctance 
on  her  part  almost  amounting  to  dread.  She  confided  to 
me  that  when  Salvini  was  actually  before  her  she  found 
herself  trembling  from  head  to  foot  —  utterly  overcome 
with  awe  in  his  presence ;  that  she  stood  like  a  shy  coun- 
try bumpkin,  unable  to  utter  a  single  word  (Rather  em- 
barrassing for  poor  Salvini,  by  the  way! ). 

Although  my  reverence  for  the  great  artist  was  hardly 
less  than  hers,  when  introduced  to  him  I  was,  happily, 
not  affected  in  the  same  way.  His  inherent  dignity,  utter 
freedom  from  self-consciousness,  his  earnestness  and  sin- 
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cerity,  at  once  so  apparent,  served  to  banish  all  hesita- 
tion. With  Salvini  one  did  not  have  to  feel  one's  way, 
one  could  talk  freely  with  him  from  the  first,  provided 
one  had  anything  to  say! 

The  only  interest  I  have  ever  felt  in  intercourse  with 
celebrities  has  been  to  get  into  touch  with  the  real  per- 
son, to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  that  automatic 
blandness  and  geniality  so  apt  to  incrust  those  who  have 
been  fostered  in  the  lime  light.  I  have  always  instinc- 
tively avoided  storming  them  with  allusions  to  their 
achievements,  meeting  them  rather  on  the  same  footing 
as  any  other  members  of  society  who  bid  fair  to  be  in- 
teresting. A  fitting  moment  is  always  sure  to  offer  itself 
to  intimate  one's  appreciation  of  some  trait  or  of  some 
point  —  which  mostly  leads  to  a  frank  discussion  of 
certain  nuances  which  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
both  public  and  critics.  All  artists  and  all  authors  have 
experienced  the  "  starved  "  feeling  begotten  of  the  su- 
perficial or  indiscriminate  praise  accorded  them  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  admirers.  To  be  extolled  for  quali- 
ties which  he  holds  cheap  to  the  ignoring  of  his  most 
precious  expressions,  is  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  soul 
of  the  true  artist.  Any  one  who  is  able  to  perceive  his 
deeper  meaning  enters  at  once  into  his  holy  of  holies  — 
all  artificial  barriers  are  thrown  down;  intercourse  be- 
comes frank,  vital,  and  sincere. 

Was  there  ever  a  speaking  voice  more  wonderful  than 
Salvini's?  There  was  a  quality  in  it  that  I  have  never 
heard  before  nor  since.  How  freely  did  those  sonorous 
tones  roll  out,  borrowing  their  colour  and  modulations 
from  every  shade  of  emotion.  It  was  unforgettable!  As 
I  sat  in  the  audience  night  after  night  listening  to  that 
voice  of  his  in  La  Morte  Civile,  Ingomar,  Leah,  and 
Othello,  the  significance  of  which  in  a  foreign  tongue 
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must  have  been  lost  on  the  masses  of  his  audience,  I  fell 
to  wondering  how  far  he  was  affected  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  audience  could  not  follow  him  closely,  that  they 
were  only  getting  the  outer  shell  of  his  interpretations ; 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  should  the  oppor- 
tunity arrive. 

The  opportunity  did  arrive  promptly  at  a  dinner  ten- 
dered him  by  the  Papyrus  Club  to  which  ladies  were 
bidden.  He  was  placed  at  table  between  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  myself,  and  there  was  ample  opportunity  for 
conversation.  When  I  put  the  question  to  him  his  answer 
was,  "  I  am  never  in  the  least  affected  by  my  audience. 
I  go  before  them  in  the  full  consciousness  that  I  have  a 
mature  and  sincere  art  to  offer  them;  that  I  am  giving 
them  the  result  of  a  life's  experience  on  the  stage  —  of 
study  that  I  know  was  profound  and  that  I  believe  was 
intelligent.  Whether  my  audience  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating what  I  have  to  give  them  or  not  does  not  concern 
me ;  it  is  their  affair.  I  am  giving  them  the  best  I  have, 
an  art  that  has  been  declared  worthy  art;  what  more 
can  I  do?  As  I  cannot  provide  them  with  perceptions 
they  do  not  possess,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  the 
effect  I  am  producing."  Could  any  utterance  be  more 
frank  and  unaffected?  He  was  too  big  to  affect  a  false 
modesty  and  I  honoured  him  for  it. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  Salvini's 
Othello  with  Edwin  Booth  as  "  Iago  "  will  not  easily  for- 
get it.  I  recall  that  while  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany spoke  their  lines  in  English,  and  Salvini  his  in 
Italian,  I  never  was  conscious  of  the  transition  from  one 
language  to  the  other.  The  text  was  conveyed  quite  un- 
broken to  my  brain.  I  have  often  thought  of  this  as  a 
curious  fact,  and  wondered  how  others  who  were  not 
familiar  with  Italian  felt  about  it. 
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We  certainly  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  we  have 
not  been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  hear  foreign  celeb- 
rities. Have  we  not  also  reveled  in  the  rare  art  of  Ristori, 
Rossi,  Eleanore  Duse,  the  divine  Sara,  and  of  Coquelin? 
It  has  been  made  possible  for  us  to  live  on  Beacon  Street 
and  yet  attend  the  Comedie  Franchise! 

The  Kendals  were  also  of  those  who  flitted  in  and  out 
of  our  lives  —  sometimes  in  Boston,  and  sometimes  in 
London.  Good  friends  of  ours  were  they  and  good  com- 
pany always.  Madge  Kendal  was  a  most  amusing  person. 
Her  views  of  America,  formed  chiefly  on  railway  jour- 
neys, were  always  unexpected  if  not  original!  "What 
has  struck  me  most  on  my  travels  in  America  is  that 
there  is  so  much  land! "  was  one  of  her  comments.  She 
was  evidently  impressed  in  the  same  way  as  a  young 
Englishman  in  Forbes  Robertson's  company,  who  said, 
"  I  don't  see  why  people  make  such  a  fuss  about  Christo- 
pher Columbus  discovering  America.  By  Jove!  I  don't 
see  how  he  could  have  missed  it!  " 

William  Kendal  was  the  more  circumspect  and  digni- 
fied of  the  two,  Madge  being  always  exuberant  —  re- 
taining in  private  life  something  of  her  stage  voice  and 
manner.  A  most  engaging  person,  nevertheless.  What 
finished  actors  they  were,  and  how  admirably  they 
played  up  to  each  other! 

Genevieve  Ward  was  another  of  our  pleasant  memo- 
ries. A  woman  of  great  beauty  and  charm,  with  an  in- 
teresting life.  When  we  were  in  London  one  Summer, 
Genevieve  invited  us  to  luncheon  at  her  pretty  villa  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  The  other  guests  were  Mrs.  Kendal 
and  Bret  Harte,  who  sat  next  to  me  at  table.  Bret  Harte 
was  one  of  those  persons  about  whom  there  always 
seemed  to  be  something  intangible.  He  was  very  absent- 
minded,  and  never  seemed  quite  to  know  where  he  was, 
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or  to  whom  he  was  talking;  there  always  seemed  to  be 
some  invisible  entity  present  to  whom  he  was  address- 
ing himself.  At  luncheon  that  day  was  served  one  of 
those  magnificent  French  melons,  which  Genevieve  her- 
self carved  and  dispensed.  Bret  Harte  having  despatched 
his  slice  more  hastily  than  the  rest  of  us,  Genevieve 
offered  him  some  more,  whereupon  he  calmly  trans- 
ferred his  green  crescent  of  rind  to  my  plate  to  make 
room  on  his  own  for  the  fresh  slice.  He  did  not  seem  to 
notice  the  audible  smile  that  circulated,  but  remained 
perfectly  oblivious  that  he  had  done  anything  out  of  the 
common!  I  came  to  the  conclusion  then  and  there  that 
it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  read  him  than  to  know  him! 
Those  who  did  know  him  well,  however,  felt  otherwise. 

The  Forbes  Robertsons  collectively  were,  in  their 
turn,  friends  of  ours.  The  first  member  of  the  family  to 
come  to  Boston  was  Ian  Forbes  in  the  old  Boston  Mu- 
seum days,  when  he  came  to  make  us  laugh  in  "  The  Pri- 
vate Secretary."  His  attractive  wife  accompanied  him. 
Their  intimacy  with  the  Francillons  in  London  led  nat- 
urally to  friendly  relations  with  us  here. 

His  brother,  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson,  first  ap- 
peared on  our  horizon  when  he  was  playing  in  the  same 
company  with  Mary  Anderson.  He  was  at  the  time,  I 
remember,  engaged  in  painting  the  portrait  of  the  beau- 
tiful Mary,  he  having,  like  E.  H.  Sothern,  a  decided  taste 
and  some  skill  with  the  brush.  Young,  impressionable, 
and  alive  to  beauty,  I  judged  that  such  an  occupation 
might  be  dangerous  to  his  peace  of  mind !  Forbes's  devel- 
opment was  steady,  continuous,  and  most  interesting  to 
follow.  His  experience  in  London  in  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  played  doubtless  an  important 
part  in  his  career,  for  where  there  is  real  talent  and  zeal 
opportunity  is  the  straight  road  to  achievement. 
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When  Johnston  Forbes  returned  to  us  with  his  newly- 
acquired  honours,  accompanied  by  Lady  Robertson,  his 
very  charming  wife,  we  found  him  distinctly  changed  — 
more  intensely  thoughtful,  more  intensely  serious, 
though  none  the  less  dear  and  delightful  in  his  bearing 
toward  his  friends.  But  the  illusions  and  the  disillusions 
of  an  artist's  life  had  undoubtedly  left  on  him  their 
mark,  though  traced  with  gentle  fingers.  By  the  way,  he 
told  us  that  he  never  was  more  astonished  than  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  name  was  amongst  those  singled 
out  for  knighthood.  The  official  announcement  of  it 
reached  him  in  the  midst  of  a  rehearsal  one  day,  and  not 
only  could  he  hardly  believe  it.  but  he  hesitated  much 
before  accepting  the  proffered  title,  so  deeply  did  he  feel 
that  there  were  others  in  the  profession  who  had  equal 
if  not  prior  claim  to  that  honour. 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
which  of  three  notable  Hamlets  I  would  concede  the 
palm  —  each  one  in  his  turn  possessing  some  feature 
which  was  lacking  in  the  others.  I  should  have  to  write 
an  essay  on  the  subject  to  make  clear  to  myself  what  I 
feel  about  it. 

Edwin  Booth,  who  would.  I  presume,  by  common  con- 
sent be  placed  first  in  the  ranks  —  as  the  ideal  "  Ham- 
let." had,  when  I  saw  him,  already  reached  the  point 
where  his  impersonations  had  become  crystallized  — 
cold,  intellectual,  and  uniform;  where  from  too  frequent 
repetition  had  ensued  a  certain  mental  automatism 
which  works  independently  of  any  vitally  fresh  impulse. 
For  me,  the  impression  of  his  Hamlet  remains  rather  as  a 
picture  than  of  a  living,  breathing  Hamlet. 

The  most  powerfully  contrasted  impersonation  of  the 
"  melancholy  Dane  "  is  that  of  E.  H.  Sothern,  the  ten- 
derness and  pathos  of  which,  amongst  other  features, 
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touch  one's  human  sympathies,  and  which,  though  also 
by  no  means  lacking  in  high  intellectuality  and  though- 
ful  concept,  is  intensely  appealing  and  vital;  Sothern 
himself  being  inherently  of  too  robust  a  nature  to  fulfil 
wholly  any  preconceived  idea  of  a  delicate,  quasi-ascetic 
personality  like  that  so  naturally  presented  by  Booth. 

Forbes  Robertson's  classic  and  cameo-like  features 
and  elegantly  slender  frame  bring  him.  as  a  personality. 
into  a  nearer  comparison  with  Booth's  Hamlet.  But  his 
impersonation  is  something  more  than  intellectual  and 
pictorial  —  it  still  throbs  with  life,  disclosing  here  and 
there  beautiful  touches  of  tenderness. 

Henry  Irving's  peculiar  mannerisms  detracted  from 
his  otherwise  admirable  interpretation  of  the  character, 
and  discounted  my  enjoyment,  and  perhaps,  also  in  a 
measure,  my  appreciation  of  it.  Lawrence  Barrett,  who. 
as  Hamlet  also  had  his  strong  admirers,  was.  for  me, 
always  associated  principally  with  ';  The  Man  of  Air- 
lie."  Talking  of  Lawrence  Barrett  —  before  the  time  he 
was  playing  with  Booth,  on  one  winter's  night,  when 
we  had  been  dining  together  at  the  house  of  our  old 
friends,  the  Anthonys,  as  we  were  carefully  making  our 
way  down  the  slippery  outer  steps,  Lawrence  said. 
u  Harry,  this  reminds  me  of  descending  once,  under  simi- 
lar slippery  conditions,  with  Charlotte  Cushman.  She 
cried  out, '  Larry,  you  take  my  arm;  if  I  slip  you  hold  on 
to  me,  if  you  slip,  you  let  go  of  me." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

HENRY    HIGGINSON   AND    THE   SYMPHONY    CONCERTS 

GEORG     HENSCHEL     AND     LILLIAN     BAILEY WILHELM 

GERICKE MUSICAL      FROLICS      WITH      GERICKE      AND 

HAROLD  BAUER ARTHUR  NIKISCH FRANK  HOPKIN- 

SON   SMITH  —  THOMAS   NELSON  PAGE 

THE  year  1881  marked  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
life  of  Boston.  It  was  then  that  Henry  L. 
Higginson  carried  out  a  splendid  project,  se- 
cretly cherished  for  some  time  and  which  was  only  await- 
ing the  right  opportunity  to  be  brought  to  fruition,  the 
establishing  in  Boston  of  a  permanent  orchestra  of 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  for  the  rendering  of  the 
classic  masterpieces.  To  bring  this  about  was  no  easy 
task.  Incidentally,  it  entailed  an  expenditure  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  possible  financial  returns,  even  under 
the  most  brilliantly  successful  auspices.  The  question, 
however,  of  either  profit  or  loss  did  not  enter  into  Henry 
Higginson's  calculations;  he  was  fully  prepared  to  make 
up  from  his  own  personal  resources  a  very  large  deficit 
each  year. 

When  we  consider  that  the  salaries  of  the  orchestral 
players  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  exclusiveness  of  their 
services,  and  that  concerts  of  such  unwonted  excellence 
were  offered  to  the  public  at  half  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
musical  entertainment,  it  would  seem  obvious  to  any 
thinking  person  that  Mr.  Higginson's  undertaking  was 
a  nobly  beneficent  one  —  a  generous  gift  to  music  lov- 
er-, putting,  as  it  did,  within  the  reach  of  everybody  who 
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desired  to  profit  by  it,  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  best 
interpretations  of  the  great  masters  that  could  be  ob- 
tained anywhere,  even  at  the  highest  price,  and  that, 
regardless  of  the  cost  to  himself! 

Up  to  that  time  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  had 
provided  symphony  concerts  which  had  familiarized  the 
public  with  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  which, 
under  the  baton  of  the  conscientious  and  painstaking 
conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn,  had  filled  the  then  musical  de- 
mands of  a  somewhat  limited  Boston  audience.  Some 
new  blood  was  needed  —  some  fresh  inspiration  to  rouse 
the  orchestra  from  its  habitual  torpor  and  perfunctori- 
ness.  Their  conductor  was  also  tired.  He  had  served  his 
term  and  earned  a  rest.  It  was  the  vision  that  a  new  dis- 
pensation was  necessary  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in 
classic  compositions  which  made  Mr.  Higginson  feel  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  cherished 
project.  Where  to  find  a  conductor  with  the  necessary 
vigour  and  imbued  with  both  musical  and  poetic  insight 
was  the  first  problem. 

The  answer  came  when  Georg  Henschel,  who  had 
come  to  America  in  July,  1880,  with  his  bride-elect,  Lil- 
lian Bailey,  offered  both  his  and  Lillian's  services  as  solo- 
ists for  the  last  symphony  concert  of  the  season,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  conduct  an  overture  of 
his  own  composition.  The  orchestra,  roused  to  unwonted 
effort  by  the  magnetism  of  Henschel's  ardent  and  high- 
strung  temperament,  fairly  outdid  itself  —  in  much  the 
same  way  as  it  did  when  Rubinstein  conducted  his  Ocean 
Symphony  in  Tremont  Temple.  They  played  with  a  vim 
and  spirit  as  unusual  and  startling  as  the  vivid  tone 
colour  displayed  in  their  performance.  Mr.  Higginson 
was  quick  to  recognize  his  man  at  once.  No  further 
search  for  a  conductor  was  necessary.  A  proposition 
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highly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Henschel  was  made  and 
promptly  accepted,  and  the  following  October  saw  him 
installed  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra  of  sixty  performers, 
consisting  largely  of  former  members  of  the  old  sym- 
phony concerts  plus  a  few  new  and  well  chosen  artists. 
The  concerts  proved  highly  interesting  and  enjoyable 
under  the  leadership  of  so  consummate  a  musician  as 
Henschel,  who,  though  by  no  means  a  conductor  by 
divine  right,  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  making  a  well 
balanced  programme.  In  this  he  excelled  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors with  the  sole  exception  of  Rabaud,  whose  term 
has  just  ended  as  I  write. 

The  concerts  were  crowded.  They  became  the  fashion. 
The  "  Symphony  Concerts  "  were  now  an  institution 
that  no  one  "  who  was  anybody  "  dared  to  slight.  Not 
to  attend  them  —  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  each  per- 
formance, was  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  social  world. 

The  week  after  the  last  of  the  old  symphony  concerts, 
in  which  Henschel  and  Lillian  Bailey  took  part,  saw  the 
pair  united  in  wedlock.  Their  wedding  was  every  bit  as 
unconventional  as  our  own.  There  was  no  reception  or 
wedding  feast;  the  couple  waited  in  the  church  vestry 
after  the  ceremony  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends  in  a  most  informal  way. 

I  had  known  Lillian  since  the  year  1876,  her  uncle, 
Charles  Hayden,  having  brought  us  together  when  I  was 
still  Clara  Doria.  I  was  present  at  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  when  she  was  only  sixteen.  It  was  an 
afternoon  concert  of  Benjamin  J.  Lang's,  at  which  his 
pupil,  Arthur  Foote,  also  assisted.  Her  singing  at  that 
time  was  almost  amusingly  unbridled,  but  her  fresh, 
young  voice  and  musical  instinct  had  a  charm  of  their 
own.  She  had  not  then  the  remotest  idea  how  to  adapt 
the  spoken  sentence  to  the  musical  phrase;  good  diction 
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was  an  unknown  quantity  to  her !  I  mention  this  because 
it  was  precisely  the  timely  acquisition  of  good  diction 
in  her  studies  abroad  that  made  her  a  finished  artist; 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  her  delightful  singing  being 
her  faultlessly  clear  enunciation  of  every  word. 

Henschel's  four  years  of  service  as  conductor  of  the 
concerts  was  not  altogether  a  bed  of  roses.  He  had  to 
run  the  gamut  of  the  usual  carping  and  adverse  criticism 
accorded  to  those  elected  to  high  office.  The  fact  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  that  by  all  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced people  he  was  recognized  at  least  as  a  fine  musician 
and  a  true  artist.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  that 
reveals  the  fine  feeling  of  the  musician  as  clearly  as  the 
way  in  which  he  accompanies  a  song  of  Schumann, 
Franz,  Brahms,  or  any  of  the  other  great  ones.  Among 
the  galaxy  of  musicians  who,  at  different  times,  have 
played  for  me  to  sing  —  here  in  America  —  I  can  recall 
only  two  others  besides  Henschel  who  had  the  fine  in- 
tuitions of  the  Poet  in  addition  to  the  musicianship  of 
the  Master.  Otto  Dresel  was  in  this  transcendent,  as  was 
also  Arthur  Nikisch.  It  was  a  perfect  delight  to  sing  to 
the  latter 's  accompaniment.  And  on  the  one  occasion 
when  I  sang  for  a  whole  evening  with  Henschel  at  the 
piano  I  experienced  the  same  pleasure  of  feeling  that 
every  least  variation  in  colour  and  expression  was  sup- 
plemented by  him. 

When  Wilhelm  Gericke  succeeded  Henschel  in  1884, 
fault-finding  was  again  the  order  of  the  day,  though  he 
could  not  be  accused  of  "  wearing  too  many  bangles," 
which  was  one  of  the  grievances  against  his  predecessor, 
for  Gericke  did  not,  like  Henschel,  offend  by  being  a 
singer,  composer,  and  pianist,  though  he  also  could  play, 
as  all  conductors  can.  His  strictness  in  training  the  men 
—  his   determination   to   obtain   a   perfect   ensemble 
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through  sufficient  rehearsing,  was  resented  by  many  of 
the  players,  who  felt  that  they  were  artists  in  their  own 
right  and  did  not  need  schooling. 

In  his  second  year  of  leadership  Gericke  made  some 
important  changes  in  the  personnel  of  his  orchestra:  the 
first  violin,  Listemann,  was  replaced  by  Franz  Kneisel, 
Louis  Maas  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  Timothy  and 
Josef  Adamowski  also  became  members  of  the  or- 
chestra at  that  time.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  —  in  view 
of  the  broader  musical  appreciation  of  today  —  the 
then  attitude  of  the  public  towards  any  musical  innova- 
tion. Even  a  Bruckner  Symphony  excited  their  indigna- 
tion, hundreds  left  the  hall  during  its  performance!  And 
as  for  Brahms,  there  were,  alas!  but  too  many  who  re- 
garded his  music  as  "  a  pill  "!  A  friend,  who  was  fond 
of  music  without  being  musical,  confessed  to  me  that 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  Brahms  C  Minor  Sym- 
phony, he  "  could  stand  no  more  of  it,"  but  left  the  hall 
and  sat  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  balcony  until  it  came 
to  an  end.  There  he  found  already  ensconced  an  elderly 
lady,  who,  after  observing  him  keenly,  greeted  him  with, 
"  I  guess  I  know  why  you  are  here  —  it's  to  get  away 
from  Brahms!  " 

While  the  audience  appreciated  more  or  less  the  fin- 
ished playing  of  the  orchestra,  somehow  it  remained 
cold.  There  was  no  enthusiastic  greeting  to  the  con- 
ductor, no  inspiring  applause  such  as  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day,  but  only  a  perfunctory  clapping  of  hands. 
Poor  Gericke  suffered  keenly  from  this  unresponsive- 
ness. Once,  when  he  was  dining  with  us  shortly  before 
his  departure,  when  we  expressed  our  regret  at  his  un- 
willingness to  renew  his  contract  for  another  term,  he 
cried  out,  "  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  stay  any 
longer  —  I  could  not  bear  it.  A  man  cannot  stand  more 
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than  five  years  of  hard  work  with  no  encouragement. 
His  spirit  dies!  " 

Some  of  his  friends,  however,  including  ourselves, 
could  not  let  him  leave  us  without  some  especial  mark  of 
our  esteem  and  affection,  and,  after  due  consideration, 
Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  wife  of  that  most  sensational  of  violin  vir- 
tuosi, proposed  to  take  upon  herself  the  responsibility 
of  getting  up  an  Album  in  which  every  noted  musician 
in  Boston  should  be  represented  —  not  merely  by  an 
autograph  or  mere  sentiment,  but  by  an  original  com- 
position or  some  other  original  contribution.  When  the 
album  sheets  which  were  distributed  had  been  duly  filled 
and  bound  together  in  fine  style,  the  contributors,  to- 
gether with  some  other  admirers  of  Gericke,  were  invited 
by  Mrs.  Bull  to  assist  at  the  presentation  of  the  Album 
at  a  party  in  her  house  in  Cambridge.  I  was  greatly 
touched  when  Gericke,  who  seemed  quite  overwhelmed 
by  the  significance  of  the  gift  and  the  unexpected  ova- 
tion received,  approached  me  —  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  —  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  when 
I  was  working  that  there  were  so  many  who  cared!  " 

But,  notwithstanding  Gericke's  disappointments  in 
the  concert  hall,  his  life  in  Boston  was  by  no  means  de- 
void of  pleasure.  He  had  in  private  life  many  staunch 
friends,  whose  affection  compensated  in  great  measure 
for  the  unresponsiveness  of  those  others.  At  the  Tavern 
Club,  for  instance,  he  was  a  much  loved  member,  and 
some  of  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  that  unique  and 
wholly  delightful  company.  He  joined  whole-heartedly 
in  their  frolics,  taking  part  in  their  celebration  perform- 
ances whether  serious  or  comic.  Who  among  them  does 
not  recall  with  gusto  his  impersonation  of  "  The  Bearded 
Lady  "?  He  made  himself  unreservedly  "  one  of  the 
boys  "  on  all  occasions,  and  when  he  left  his  presence  in 
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their  midst  was  sorely  missed.  He  had  also  the  friend- 
liest relations  with  some  of  our  most  prominent  as  well 
as  most  charming  and  interesting  people,  under  whose 
hospitable  roofs  we  frequently  foregathered  and  made 
music  together  for  our  own  amusement. 

I  recall  one  Sunday  at  the  house  of  our  good  friends 
the  Gideon  Sculls,  when  he  and  I,  just  for  fun,  went 
through  the  greater  part  of  Gounod's  Faust  in  real 
dramatic  style,  he  playing  and  I  singing  from  memory, 
regardless  of  whether  the  numbers  belonged  to  Me- 
phisto,  Valentino,  Faust,  or  Margherita!  Of  course,  it 
was  all  under  the  most  intimate  conditions,  the  only 
others  present,  as  I  remember  it,  being  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Higginson,  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  Harry  —  besides 
Loeffler  and  Wulf  Fries,  who  earlier  in  the  evening  had 
played  some  trios  with  Mrs.  Scull,  an  earnest  amateur. 

Apropos  of  Gericke's  readiness  for  fun,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  amount  of  "  fooling  "  at  the  piano  that  he  and 
that  splendid  pianist,  Harold  Bauer,  perpetrated  one 
evening  at  our  house  after  we  had  all  been  dining  to- 
gether. They  got  to  playing  four  hands,  each  improvising 
in  a  different  key,  presumably  in  prophetic  anticipation 
of  acute  specimens  of  ultra  modern  music.  Such  pranks 
as  these  seemed  to  afford  them  infinite  enjoyment. 

Gericke's  successor,  Arthur  Nikisch,  was  of  an  entirely 
different  make-up:  —  gentle  and  persuasive  rather  than 
authoritative,  he  was  beautifully  tender  of  other  people's 
feelings.  A  consummate  artist,  full  of  sentiment  and 
poetry,  most  affectionate  and  very  lovable.  Happening 
to  fall  in  with  a  few  members  of  the  orchestra  after  his 
first  rehearsal,  I  asked  how  they  liked  their  new  con- 
ductor. The  reply  was,  "  We  have  heard  today  words 
that  we  did  not  hear  in  five  years."  "  What  words?  "  I 
asked.  "  Sehr  gut,  meine  Herren!  "  (Very  good,  gen- 
tlemen.) 
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No  wonder  Nikisch  was  as  popular  as  his  predecessor 
was  unpopular  with  the  orchestra,  for  he  was  considerate 
of  them  to  a  fault,  making  the  rehearsals  as  light  as 
possible.  This  he  could  well  afford  to  do  at  first  without 
risk,  following  the  splendid  training  that  Gericke's  strict 
discipline  had  achieved.  The  men,  in  return,  always  rose 
to  the  occasion  under  his  baton  with  a  fervent  esprit  de 
corps  strongly  indicative  of  their  feelings  for  him.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  as  time  went  on,  the 
relaxing  of  strict  discipline  at  rehearsals  was  felt  in  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra. 

Nikisch  was  a  frequent  guest  at  our  house,  especially 
during  the  first  year  of  his  leadership,  when  he  was  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  bachelor.  When,  in  the  year  following, 
his  wife  and  children  joined  him,  we  saw  less  of  him,  as 
he  made  his  home  in  Brookline,  and  instead  of  making 
music  with  me  he  had  all  he  could  do  in  his  leisure  hours 
to  play  accompaniments  for  his  wife,  who  had  great  am- 
bition as  a  singer.  I  always  thought  that  Nikisch's  efforts 
to  further  her  desire  to  make  a  career  as  a  vocalist  in 
America  militated  against  him  in  more  ways  than  one. 
A  conductor  should  never  have  an  axe  to  grind  other 
than  his  orchestral  axe. 

Apart  from  her  voice,  Mrs.  Nikisch  was  a  charming 
and  intelligent  woman.  We  were  very  good  friends  and 
saw  much  of  each  other.  I  recall  a  delightful  evening  of 
music  spent  at  their  house  in  Brookline,  with  a  small  but 
very  choice  gathering  of  artistic  people.  On  that  same 
evening,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  together  with  that  rare 
compound  of  engineer,  painter,  author,  and  humorist, 
Frank  Hopkinson  Smith,  had  been  dining  with  us  after 
one  of  their  joint  "  Readings."  The  latter  had  to  leave 
at  once  for  New  York,  but  we  took  Page  along  with  us 
to  the  party.  Any  one  who  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Thomas  Nelson  Page  would  appreciate  how  much 
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his  companionship  would  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  an 
evening  anywhere.  The  little  musicale  at  the  Nikisch's 
was  no  exception.  What  a  peculiar  charm  there  is  in  the 
warm,  responsive  nature  of  the  Southerner,  who  always 
seems  ready  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  is  ever  prodigal  of  his  admiration  —  some- 
thing of  the  Italian  in  this,  by  the  way! 

Apropos  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  sympathetic  na- 
ture —  one  afternoon,  when  he  came  to  call  on  me  after 
having  been  to  pay  his  respects  to  our  opposite  neigh- 
bour, Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  he  seemed  quite 
"  broken  up,"  and  there  was  a  tear  in  his  voice  as  he  re- 
hearsed the  shock  he  had  suffered  at  finding  that  bright 
intellect  so  waning  —  so  belying  itself.  The  pity  of  it! 
The  tragedy  of  poor  humanity  had  been  too  much  for 
his  impressionable  temperament! 

In  the  early  days  of  our  acquaintance  he  said  to  me 
one  day,  "  Mrs.  Rogers,  when  I  first  came  to  Boston 
with  an  introduction  to  your  husband  I  immediately 
asked  him  to  do  me  a  favour.  He  at  once  left  his  office 
to  perform  it.  I  felt  badly  at  troubling  him  and  told  him 
so.  He  laughed  it  off.  The  next  time  I  came  I  had  to  ask 
him  another  favour,  when,  as  before,  he  waived  aside  all 
apologies  for  troubling  him.  And  now  I  am  here  again, 
and  I  feel  so  sure  of  him  I  don't  care  whether  I  trouble 
him  or  not!  " 


CHAPTER  IX 

MYSELF EXPERIENCES  AS  TEACHER  AND  COMPOSER 

A  PLEA  FOR  PREPAREDNESS OTTO  DRESEL'S  SARCASMS 

MY  interest  in  teaching  grew  day  by  day  till  it 
became  quite  absorbing.  A  working  theory 
for  the  permanent  achievement  of  that  per- 
fect tone  production,  —  which  had  been  my  unending 
quest  during  my  public  career,  —  I  now  sought  to  make 
practical  for  the  sake  of  my  pupils.  Forced,  as  I  was  in 
the  past,  to  trust  solely  to  my  own  musical  intuitions  and 
analytical  ear,  I  now  turned  with  avidity  to  the  various 
books  on  vocal  physiology  which  had  come  to  light  since 
Manuel  Garcia's  invention  of  the  laryngoscope  — 
fondly  believing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  causes 
of  voice  obtained  by  scientific  investigators  would  solve 
every  vocal  problem.  Alas,  what  a  fallacy!  After  trying 
faithfully  all  the  different  experiments  indicated  in  the 
scientific  formulas,  and  finding  that  they  only  worked 
destruction  to  spontaneity  and  charm,  I  began  to  con- 
sider for  myself  the  art  of  singing  on  entirely  different 
lines,  making  a  study  of  the  sentient  being  that  sings  for 
self-expression  rather  than  of  the  plastic  organ  that 
voices  it.  An  entirely  new  vista  thus  opened  out  to  me, 
full  of  thrilling  interest,  fecund  with  new  inspiration. 

From  that  time  forward  I  seemed  to  be  accomplishing 
something  more  than  merely  teaching  singing.  I  was 
building  character  by  holding  up  high  ideals,  stimulating 
to  steady  purpose  and  inviting  concentration  of  energy 
by  inciting  my  pupils  to  work  for  growth  rather  than 
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for  success  —  for  success  must  wait  on  growth !  These 
things,  strangely  new  to  them,  had  the  effect  of  awaken- 
ing their  dormant  souls  and  transforming  paltry  ma- 
terial ambition  —  expressed  in  "  will  it  pay?  "  to  true 
aspiration  for  the  attainment  of  the  perfect  thing. 
Instances  of  such  transformation  were  constantly  in 
evidence. 

I  had  also,  however,  my  full  share  of  discouragements. 
Hardly  ever  did  a  week  pass  without  some  painful  re- 
minder of  the  wise  old  proverb,  "  You  may  take  a  horse 
to  the  trough  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink."  The 
inability  of  average  pupils  to  grasp  new  ideas,  to  form 
new  habits,  or  to  do  any  thinking  for  themselves,  is  dis- 
heartening beyond  words!  I  was,  alas!  but  too  often 
forced  to  admit  to  myself  that  while  pouring  out  with 
my  whole  soul  the  best  that  was  in  me,  it  was  but  like 
sowing  seed  in  an  empty  vessel. 

Though  I  did  meet  with  occasional  instances  of  a 
superior  intelligence  united  to  a  true  aspiration  to 
achieve,  it  took  me  long  years  of  alternate  hope  and 
despair  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  limited  perception  of 
the  average  student.  For  my  own  peace  of  mind  I  had  to 
learn  to  expect  less,  to  be  satisfied  to  work  ever  onward 
toward  my  cherished  ideal,  whether  attainable  or  not. 

While  reviewing  my  experience  as  a  teacher  an  inci- 
dent occurs  to  me  which  may  be  suggestive  to  some 
young  singers  of  our  day.  In  1879  quite  a  little  sensation 
was  created  in  Boston  by  the  announcement  that  the 
"  Ideal  Opera  Company  "  would  offer  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's (farcical)  operas  with  all  well-known  artists  of 
distinction,  in  place  of  the  usual  crude  vaudeville  singers. 
Shortly  before  their  season  opened,  a  pupil  of  mine 
(Mary  Beebe),  with  promising  talent  and  an  attractive 
personality,  on  coming  for  her  lesson,  placed  on  the 
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piano-desk  a  score  of  Pinafore  instead  of  the  opera  she 
was  studying  with  me.  "  What  is  this  for?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  I  want  you  to  teach  me  the  part  of  Josephine  — 
I  am  crazy  to  sing  it  with  the  '  Ideals,'  "  she  exclaimed. 
I  said,  laughingly,  to  her, "  My  child,  if  you  sang  like  an 
angel  from  heaven  you  would  not  have  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  sing  it  with  the  '  Ideals  ' ;  the  rock  on  which 
their  management  builds  being  that  all  their  singers  are 
of  established  reputation.  How  could  you,  a  young  stu- 
dent with  no  experience  whatever,  expect  to  be  consid- 
ered for  one  moment?  Besides,  the  company  is  formed 
and  Pinafore  already  in  rehearsal!  "  Still  she  persisted, 
"  I  don't  care.  I  cannot  give  up  the  idea  —  I've  set  my 
heart  on  it!  You  will  coach  me  in  the  part,  won't  you?  " 
I  humoured  her,  —  not  because  I  thought  that  anything 
could  possibly  come  of  it  but  because  then  as  always  I 
highly  approved  a  young  artist  making  ready  for  any 
emergency.  What  was  my  surprise  when  a  few  days 
later  she  appeared,  all  aglow  with  excitement,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  am  to  be  Josephine!  What  do  you  say  to  that? 
Oh,  I  knew  it  would  come  my  way  somehow!  "  And  sure 
enough,  Fanny  Kellogg,  who  was  billed  for  the  part,  had 
given  out  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  manager,  who  had 
been  pleased  with  Mary  Beebe's  singing,  and  impressed 
by  her  assurance,  had  given  her  the  part.  She  sang,  made 
a  success,  and  as  a  result  retained  her  position  as  prima 
donna  in  that  company  until  she  left  the  stage  to  be 
married.  Here  was  an  instance  in  favour  of  "  prepared- 
ness," and  illustrating  the  dynamic  quality  of  Will  — 
of  concentrated  determination!  Let  any  ambitious  stu- 
dents who  may  happen  to  read  this  take  it  to  heart! 

I  believe  it  was  in  some  such  way  —  by  being  pre- 
pared when  suddenly  called  upon  to  fill  an  emergency  — 
that  Emma  Eames  got  her  first  opportunity  to  be  heard 
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in  Paris,  by  which  she  won  her  position  in  the  ranks  of 
noted  singers.  By  the  way,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  was 
the  first  person  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on 
Emma  Eames'  voice  and  possibilities  as  a  singer,  before 
she  began  her  studies.  A  lady  interested  in  her  future 
brought  her  to  sing  to  me  by  appointment  one  day.  After 
hearing  her  I  had  nothing  but  praise  to  give,  for  the 
voice  was  beautiful  —  and  quite  as  well  poised  then  as 
it  was  years  later  when  she  began  her  public  career.  She 
seemed  also  to  possess  any  amount  of  assurance  —  a 
fine  asset  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  conceit  or  of  the 
absence  of  artistic  sensitiveness.  I  recall  perfectly  the 
very  words  I  used  in  pronouncing  judgment.  After  hear- 
ing her  sing  and  surveying  her  really  splendid  physique, 
I  said,  "  Nature  has  done  all  that  you  could  desire  for 
you,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  what  you  will  do  for 
nature!  " 

Until  the  year  1882  I  had  never  thought  of  publishing 
any  of  my  own  compositions,  but  as  on  singing  some  of 
my  own  songs,  under  an  assumed  name,  from  time  to 
time  at  the  Beethoven  Club  and  elsewhere,  the  imper- 
sonal interest  manifested  in  them  by  the  different  audi- 
ences made  me  think  there  must  be  something  in  them, 
for  others  besides  myself,  I  was  emboldened  to  offer  a 
number  of  them  for  publication.  They  were  accepted, 
and  that  encouraged  me  to  offer  more  songs  in  the  future 
and  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Having  no  longer  the  excite- 
ment of  singing  in  public,  all  the  energy  expended 
therein  and  all  the  time  not  devoted  to  my  pupils,  my 
husband,  and  social  duties,  was  employed  in  composing, 
which  to  me  was  always  a  supreme  delight  —  amounting 
at  times  almost  to  intoxication! 

From  childhood  up  I  had  always  a  strong  bent  for 
composition  —  much  of  my  thought  having  been  quite 
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naturally  in  terms  of  music.  Themes  would  come  to  me 
out  of  the  unknown  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times.  Sometimes 
I  would  write  them  down  and  develop  them,  but  often  I 
allowed  them  to  pass  away  unheeded.  As  I  look  back, 
I  cannot  help  deploring  that  when  I  was  a  student  in 
Germany  there  were  no  facilities  accorded  to  women 
for  learning  orchestration,  or,  in  fact,  for  obtaining  any 
guidance  whatever  in  original  composition.  Had  I  ac- 
quired early  in  life  a  good  technique  in  writing  for  in- 
struments I  really  think  I  might  have  accomplished 
something  worth  while  in  orchestral  composition.  But, 
as  it  happened,  once  launched  in  my  public  career,  I 
never  had  time  to  work  at  it  continuously  or  seriously. 
So  I  have  had  to  content  myself  with  writing  music  in 
the  simpler  forms,  the  most  ambitious  of  my  achieve- 
ments—  since  my  callow  attempt  at  a  quartette  for 
strings  when  I  was  thirteen  —  being  two  sonatas  in 
classic  form,  one  for  piano  and  violoncello,  the  other  for 
piano  and  violin.  However,  I  have  found  in  song  writing 
a  keen  interest  and  satisfaction  by  seeking  to  reproduce 
the  mood  of  the  poet  with  the  subtle  touches  of  emotion 
suggested  in  the  poem;  the  verses  of  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
of  the  unlyrical  Robert  Browning  making  special  appeal 
to  me  by  drawing  on  all  one's  musical  ingenuity  for 
adequate  expression! 

At  about  that  time  Otto  Dresel  returned  to  Boston  — 
after  some  years'  absence  in  Germany  —  and  we  re- 
newed our  old  habit  of  making  music  together.  He  fre- 
quently appeared,  as  of  old,  with  large  volumes  of  Bach 
and  Haendel  Arias  under  his  arm  for  me  to  sing,  and 
many  were  our  musical  orgies  of  Franz  and  Schumann. 

I  had  never  alluded  in  the  past  to  my  own  creative 
proclivities,  perhaps  because  I  did  not  suppose  that  I 
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should  receive  any  encouragement  from  him,  but  he  saw 
some  of  my  printed  songs  on  the  piano  one  day,  and,  to 
my  great  surprise,  showed  real  interest  in  them  instead 
of  favouring  me  with  the  biting  sarcasms  that  he  was  by 
way  of  meting  out  so  freely  in  his  comments  on  the  rank 
and  file  of  modern  composers.  From  that  time  he  never 
failed  to  ask  me  when  he  came  what  I  had  been  doing  in 
the  way  of  composition.  He  played  over  patiently  every- 
thing that  I  showed  him,  and  I  cannot  forget  how  much 
I  owe  to  his  advice  and  criticisms.  He  took  particular 
interest  in  the  growth  of  my  first  sonata  for  piano  and 
violoncello,  and  approved  it  when,  on  its  completion,  I 
played  it  with  Wulf  Fries  to  a  few  musicians  at  our  own 
house.  A  word  of  approval  from  Dresel  always  meant 
more  to  me  than  the  highest  praise  from  any  one  else ! 

I  have  in  mind  a  few  incidents,  trifling  in  themselves, 
but  which  nevertheless  awakened  in  me  a  feeling  of 
strange  elation  at  the  time.  One  evening,  when  Nikisch 
had  been  dining  with  us  together  with  Arthur  Whiting 
and  his  wife,  after  we  adjourned  to  the  parlour,  Nikisch 
said  in  that  attractive  and  persuasive  tone  of  his, 
"  Won't  you  sing  to  me  a  little?  "  I  seated  myself  forth- 
with at  the  piano  and  began  with  Schumann's  "  Wal- 
desgesprach,"  after  which  the  impulse  took  me  to  sing 
my  own  setting  of  Browning's  "  Ah,  Love  but  a  Day." 
At  the  end  Nikisch  turned  to  Arthur  Whiting  with, "  Was 
war  denn  das?  "  (What  was  that?)  "  Was  it  something 
by  Brahms  that  I  don't  know?  " 

I,  of  course,  passed  lightly  over  the  mistaken  identity 
of  the  composer,  but  the  fact  that  Nikisch  had  instinc- 
tively put  my  song  on  so  high  a  plane  acted  on  me  as  a 
tremendous  stimulus,  and  renewed  my  confidence  in  my 
own  powers.  Such  things  sink  in  deep,  especially  when 
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one  happens  not  to  have  an  over-exalted  opinion  of  one- 
self! 

Afterwards,  on  that  same  evening,  —  and  best  of  all 

—  Nikisch  himself  went  to  the  piano  as  if  magnetically 
attracted,  and  played  both  the  Rhapsodies  of  Brahms 
in  so  masterly  a  style  as  fairly  to  take  our  breath  away, 
for  neither  the  Whitings  nor  I  had  any  idea  that  he  was 
so  fine  a  pianist. 

On  another  occasion  Dresel  had  been  examining  a 
newly  printed  song  of  mine,  called  "  Rhapsody."  He 
had  played  it  over  twice,  and  something  about  it  seemed 
to  impress  him,  though  he  said  but  little.  After  he  had 
taken  his  leave,  I,  on  going  out  to  take  the  air,  met 
Dresel  returning  toward  the  house.  "  I  want  a  copy  of 
that  song,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  really  care  for  it?  "  I 
asked.  "  I  wish  to  send  it  to  Robert  Franz,"  he  replied. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears !  This  from  Dresel ! 

I  dare  say  he  thought  better  of  it  afterwards,  and 
perhaps  never  sent  it  to  Franz,  for  it  was  so  like  Dresel 
to  mistrust  his  own  impulses;  but  that  he  should  even 
have  thought  of  sending  it  was  in  itself  enough  to  bring 
a  glow  to  my  heart. 

Such  things  do  not  tend  —  as  many  people  suppose 

—  to  furnish  food  for  egotism,  but  they  do  help  to  rescue 
one  from  the  habit  of  self -depreciation,  where  it  exists, 
and  they  are  not  only  an  encouragement,  but  also  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  further  achievement.  Modesty 
would,  perhaps,  counsel  the  ignoring  of  any  such  inci- 
dents lest  their  citation  should  be  attributed  to  vanity, 
but,  after  all,  when  anything,  however  trifling,  has  been 
a  stepping-stone  in  one's  life,  why  not  own  up  to  it? 

Dresel  frequented  our  Saturday  evening  musicales, 
much  to  the  mental  discomfort  of  certain  of  the  per- 
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formers,  who  dreaded  his  alleged  hypercriticism,  and 
not  altogether  without  reason,  for,  when  some  of  these 
had  acquitted  themselves  triumphantly  of  their  chosen 
selections,  Dresel  would  approach  me  with  that  cold 
expression  we  all  knew  so  well,  and  say  dryly,  "  Come, 
now  let  us  have  some  music!  "  After  that,  no  one  pre- 
sumed to  sing  or  play  anything  more  modern  than 
Schumann  or  Franz!  After  one  of  these  dry  reflections 
I  sought  to  pacify  him  —  as  in  promise  of  something 
particularly  worth  while  —  by  saying,  "  Martin  Loeffler 
is  going  to  play  to  us  now."  But  he  only  responded  with 
a  weary  expression,  remarking  hopelessly,  "  He  —  will 
—  play  some- thing  by  Lalo!  " 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  get  Dresel  interested  in  any 
one  of  whom  he  suspected  ultra-modern  tendencies.  At 
the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  Loeffler  had  not  yet 
revealed  himself  as  a  composer,  but  was  known  only  as 
an  admirable  violin  virtuoso  and  a  musician,  but  some 
years  later,  when  his  compositions  were  beginning  to 
win  fame  for  him,  I  said  to  Dresel  one  day,  "  I  wish  you 
would  make  yourself  acquainted  with  some  of  Loeffler's 
works.  As  a  musician  you  could  not  fail  to  find  real  merit 
in  them,  provided  you  would  not  expect  them  to  be  on 
any  beaten  track,  but  would  accept  them  as  free  imag- 
inative creations."  The  suggestion  was  coldly  received 
but  I  argued  the  matter  further,  dwelling  on  Loeffler's 
masterly  part-writing  and  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  the 
best  effects  to  be  produced  by  all  the  different  instru- 
ments of  an  orchestra.  This  elicited  a  mocking  laugh 
and  the  remark  —  in  a  slow,  deliberate  falsetto,  "  You 
might  as  well  extol  a  fish  for  being  acquainted  with 
water!  " 

I  have  often  wondered  how  Dresel  would  have  weath- 
ered  the  present  storm   of  unbridled  creations  —  of 
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Cubists  and  Futurists  in  music!  I  really  think  it  would 
have  killed  him!  In  view  of  what  he  would  have  suffered 
at  the  complete  subordination  of  the  classics  he  so  rev- 
erenced to  the  music  which  now  monopolizes  our  concert 
programmes  —  his  death  in  1889  was  timely! 


CHAPTER  X 

LONDON    CULTS    AND    FADS WHISTLER'S    PICTURES 

THE  DECEMVIRI  CLUB THE  AESTHETIC  MOVEMENT 

LATEST  FASHION OSCAR  WILDE LADY  WILDE'S  SALON 

—  OTHER  NOTABLE  SALONS THE  TICHBORNE  CASE 

THEOSOPHICAL  CULT MADAME  BLAVATSKY MOHINI 

CHATTERJI ORDER  OF  THE  WHITE  ROSE JACOBITES 

EACH  summer,  when  we  betook  ourselves  to  Lon- 
don, we  found  something  new  to  engage  our 
attention  and  excite  our  wonder ;  some  new  cult, 
some  new  fad,  some  new  sensation.  At  one  time  every- 
one we  met  was  talking  about  the  Whistler  pictures  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  besides  the  many  intelligent 
critics  who  recognized  Whistler's  genius,  there  were  not 
a  few  irreverent  ones  who  enjoyed  poking  fun  at  some 
of  his  original,  fanciful,  and  somewhat  vague  creations. 
His  merits  were  freely  discussed  at  my  sister's  "  Wed- 
nesday evenings,"  his  mots  were  repeated. 

Among  the  scoffers  was  a  former  schoolmate  of  my 
twin  brothers,  who  had  a  pretty  talent  for  caricaturing, 
and  who  handled  deftly  both  pencil  and  brush.  This 
youth,  endowed  with  a  distinct  sense  of  humour, — 
rather  unusual  in  an  Englishman,  —  always  brought 
with  him  an  armful  of  "  the  latest  Whistlers  "  ("  Penny 
Whistlers  "  he  called  them)  —  being  a  series  of  coloured 
sketches  entitled  "  Symphonies  in  London  Fog,"  "  Noc- 
turns  in  Gray  and  White,"  "  The  Great  Silent  High- 
way," "  An  Aubade  in  Bryant  and  May,"  and  kindred 
subjects,  executed  quite  in  Whistler's  vein  —  so  much 
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so  that  the  Francillon's  guests  insisted  that  they  were 
not  caricatures  but  most  excellent  imitations.  A  series  of 
these  "  Penny  Whistler  "  sketches,  with  which  that  ir- 
reverent youth  presented  me,  have  been  taken  quite 
seriously  here  in  Boston  by  certain  of  our  friends  when 
I  offered  them,  for  fun,  as  my  "  Whistler  sketches." 

Apart  from  his  Art,  the  man  Whistler  was  a  unique 
figure,  much  talked  about  and  much  quoted.  Amusing 
rather  than  witty,  his  gay  spirits  and  nonchalance  made 
him  always  good  company.  The  fact  that  Whistler  was 
a  Jacobite  at  heart  formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
him  and  my  brother-in-law,  Robert  Francillon,  who  was 
a  staunch  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  used 
to  meet  at  an  interesting  little  club  called  the  "  Decem- 
viri," where  each  of  the  ten  members  represented  a  sepa- 
rate profession  —  Poetry  by  Swinburne,  Painting  by 
Whistler,  Fiction  by  Robert  Francillon,  Criticism  by 
Joseph  Knight,  and  so  forth.  The  club  met  sometimes 
at  Whistler's  house  in  Chelsea  and  sometimes  at  Joseph 
Knight's  and  Domenick  Murray's. 

Another  London  season  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  aesthetic  movement,  initiated  by  Oscar  Wilde,  in  its 
most  rampant  phase.  On  entering  the  salon  of  either  the 
Francillons  or  of  Lady  Hardy,  a  stranger  would  have 
been  puzzled  as  to  what  kind  of  company  he  was  in  as  he 
regarded  the  motley  groups  of  fancifully  costumed 
guests.  My  first  thought,  on  entering  at  Rosamond's 
Wednesday  reception,  was  that  she  had  planned  a  cos- 
tume-party as  a  surprise  for  us.  The  first  person  I  came 
up  against  was  Justin  McCarthy's  pretty  daughter  in  a 
white  smock,  her  auburn  hair  down  her  back,  an  amber 
necklace  her  only  ornament;  then  the  young  poet,  Mary 
Robinson,  in  the  soft  drapery  of  the  ancient  Roman 
ladies,  with  sandaled  feet,  and  Roman  bands  supporting 
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her  tresses;  Marie  Corelli  costumed  a  la  "  Bella  di 
Titiano  ";  Lady  Hardy,  a  la  "  Marie  Antoinette  ";  some 
one  else  in  an  "  Empire  "  gown;  and  so  forth  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  periods  and  styles.  While  the  general 
effect,  to  our  eyes,  was  decidedly  queer,  it  is  undeniable 
that  certain  of  the  costumes,  when  well  chosen  by  the 
wearer,  emphasized  certain  points  of  beauty,  and  in 
others  reconciled  certain  defects  with  a  picturesque 
quaintness. 

I  was  truly  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  this  was 
not  a  masquerade  but  only  a  sample  of  the  latest  fashion 
in  dress,  the  fiat  of  fashion  having  gone  forth  that  dress 
should  be  individualistic  —  that  following  any  particu- 
lar standard  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  must  result  in  con- 
cealment of  nature's  latent  graces;  that  the  laws  of  har- 
mony and  fitness  cried  out  for  a  proper  adaptation  of 
habiliment  to  each  individual.  In  order  to  fill  the  de- 
mands of  this  latest  decree  of  fashion,  several  of  the 
largest  and  most  chic  dressmaking  establishments  had 
opened  an  art  dress  department,  embracing  all  the  differ- 
ent historic  periods,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
theatrical  costumer,  with  the  difference  that  the  cos- 
tume had  yet  to  be  made,  and  the  period  to  be  adapted 
to  the  individual  and  not  to  a  play.  On  presenting  your- 
self at  one  of  these  emporiums  of  aestheticism  you  were 
promptly  approached  by  an  imposing  person,  herself 
attired  in  conformity  with  the  last  word  in  artistic  taste, 
her  rarified  atmosphere  and  manner  in  perfect  accord 
with  her  apparel.  She  proceeded  at  once  to  look  you  over 
critically,  closely  observing  the  lines  of  your  figure, 
your  colouring,  and  other  distinguishing  features,  after 
which  she  made  a  sketch  of  the  particular  kind  of  gown 
that  she  deemed  suitable  to  your  style.  Any  suggestion 
of  your  own,  or  any  personal  preference,  was  received 
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with  a  politely  veiled  supercilious  disregard.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  lady  had  made  up  her  mind  that  a  brown 
velvet,  a  la  "  Bella  di  Titiano  "  was  suited  to  your  col- 
ouring and  general  style,  it  was  vain  to  make  the  least 
attempt  to  move  her  from  her  premises  —  a  "  Bella  di 
Titiano  "  gown  it  had  to  be ! 

Under  the  conditions  at  evening  parties  above  de- 
scribed, it  was  not  so  very  remarkable  when  our  Ameri- 
can writer,  Joaquin  Miller,  appeared  in  my  sister's  salon 
on  a  Wednesday  evening  in  a  brown  corduroy  jacket 
and  leggings;  although  one  knew  very  well  that  in  his 
case  the  individuality  of  his  costume  was  not  due  to  any 
desire  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  but 
simply  because  of  a  native  lawlessness.  He  was  only 
conspicuous  because  the  existing  craze  for  unbounded 
license  in  dress  was  confined  to  the  fair  sex. 

Oscar  Wilde's  visit  to  Boston  will  doubtless  be  re- 
membered by  the  preceding  generation,  and  how,  when 
delivering  one  of  his  brilliant  lectures  on  Art  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  a  group  of  Harvard  students,  with 
mischievous  intent  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  his  extreme 
theories  and  fads,  which  had  been  freely  discussed,  con- 
spired to  march  conspicuously  down  the  aisle  to  the 
front  in  velvet  jackets  and  knee-breeches,  each  holding 
up  a  tall  lily,  on  which  he  should  gaze  ecstatically  with 
half  closed  eyes ;  and  how  the  canny  Oscar,  who  had  got 
scent  of  their  playful  intent,  instead  of  arraying  himself 
in  knee-breeches  and  velvet  tunic,  as  was  his  wont,  ap- 
peared most  unexpectedly  in  conventional  evening  dress. 
Meanwhile  the  Harvard  group,  who  had  planned  to  file 
in  after  Oscar  Wilde  had  made  his  bow,  were  ordered  by 
the  ushers  to  take  their  seats  —  which  were  in  the  front 
row  —  before  his  entrance,  and  Oscar,  now  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  situation,  smiled  down  at  them  with, 
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"  I  see  that  I  have  some  disciples  here  to-night,"  and 
some  further  comments,  resulting  in  a  rather  crestfallen 
set  of  youngsters  and  some  wilted  lilies  on  the  floor! 

Oscar  Wilde  was,  to  my  thinking,  a  somewhat  irritat- 
ing person  to  talk  with.  We  happened  to  be  at  an  after- 
noon reception  at  the  house  of  his  mother,  Lady  Wilde 
(known  in  the  literary  world  as  "  Speranza  "  of  "  The 
Nation  "),  where  Oscar,  after  his  return  from  America, 
was  hovering  around  this  person  and  that,  with  a  pon- 
derous manner  and  a  somewhat  condescending  air.  I 
asked  him  what  his  impressions  of  America  and  Ameri- 
cans were?  He  answered  languidly,  "  My  views  will  be 
expressed  in  a  series  of  lectures  which  I  am  about  to 
deliver."  That  was  all!  He  was  poseur  to  his  finger  tips. 
When  asked  if  swimming  was  among  his  accomplish- 
ments, he  replied,  "  Oh  dear,  no!  I  could  never  tolerate 
the  foreshortening  of  my  body  under  water!  "  What  a 
curious  admixture  of  supreme  egotism,  of  silly  affecta- 
tion, and  of  brilliant  talent  was  there  in  his  make-up! 
One  more  instance  of  Nature's  unaccountable  freaks! 

Lady  Wilde  was  in  manner  as  affable  as  her  son  was 
the  reverse.  In  the  dim,  religious  light  of  her  salon,  with 
drawn  blinds  and  lowered  lamps,  she  loomed  up,  an 
eccentric  figure!  She  was  immensely  tall  (I  think  she 
must  have  measured  nearly  six  feet),  and  her  height  was 
emphasized  by  a  most  incongruously  youthful  dress  of 
spotted  white  muslin,  which  she  wore  with  a  babyish, 
broad  pink  sash.  I  could  only  think,  on  contemplating 
her,  of  a  Brobdingnagian  baby!  While  Lady  Wilde  was 
an  excellent  hostess,  and  indefatigable  in  her  endeavours 
to  bring  the  right  people  together,  she  seemed  to  have  no 
feeling  whatever  for  the  personality  of  her  guests,  but 
only  for  their  achievements.  This  trait  was  rather  hu- 
morously manifest  when  she  absent-mindedly  intro- 
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duced  my  brother-in-law,  Robert  Francillon,  to  his  own 
wife  as  "  Two  clever  people  who  ought  to  know  each 
other!  " 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  that,  by  way  of  ex- 
ception, she  had  evidently  conceived  a  personal  liking 
for  Harry,  whom  she  always  introduced  as  "  My  best 
American." 

Many  were  the  interesting  people  we  met  at  her 
house;  in  fact  one  may  say  that  there  was  hardly  any 
one  present  who  was  not  a  somebody  either  in  the  liter- 
ary or  artistic  world.  I  once  heard  Rosamond  say,  "  I 
consider  myself  the  most  remarkable  woman  in  our 
circle,  as  the  only  one  who  has  not  published  a  book  of 
either  poetry  or  prose,  painted  a  picture,  written  a 
symphony,  or  perpetrated  a  creation  in  marble!  "  She 
was,  however,  ignoring  how  much  she  had  contributed 
to  the  productions  of  some  of  those  others  by  the  in- 
spiration and  stimulus  she  had  afforded  them  by  her 
keen  appreciation,  and  by  the  never  failing  sympathetic 
interest  she  invariably  took  in  all  their  undertakings. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  commonly  recognized  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  genius  of  appreciation  —  not  the 
cold,  intelligent  analysis  of  the  critic,  but  a  warm  and 
spontaneous  response  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  or  that 
holds  promise  of  beauty.  Rosamond  was  endowed  with 
that  genius  in  full  measure  in  lieu  of  being  herself  crea- 
tive; and  that  would  account  for  her  great  popularity  in 
the  circles  in  which  she  moved.  Those  others,  intent  on 
their  own  creations,  showed  only  a  perfunctory  interest 
in  the  achievements  of  their  fellows,  who  looked  in  vain 
to  each  other  for  that  intelligent  appreciation  which 
they  inwardly  craved,  and  which  would  have  meant  so 
much  to  them.  These  thoughts  bring  to  mind  the  story 
of  an  American  reporter  in  Russia,  who,  on  interviewing 
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Count  Tolstoy,  asked  if  he  might  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  his  library.  "Library!  "  exclaimed  the  Count. 
"  I  have  no  library.  I  write  books.  I  do  not  read  them!  " 

One  of  the  most  notable  salons  to  which  we  were  es- 
corted by  my  sister  and  brother-in-law,  was  that  of  the 
renowned  critic  and  playwright,  Dr.  Westland  Marston, 
whose  "  Sunday  evenings  "  at  his  house  in  Northumber- 
land Terrace,  Regents  Park,  were  frequented  by  such 
brilliant  literary  lights  as  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  who  had 
become  famous  in  a  day  by  his  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon," 
Robert  Browning,  William  Morris,  and  that  ilk.  We,  as 
birds  of  passage  in  London,  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
getting  into  personal  touch  with  all  of  Dr.  Marston's 
coterie,  but  we  enjoyed  a  sort  of  vicarious  acquaintance 
with  many  of  them  in  the  characterizations  given  us  by 
the  Francillons. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston,  Dr.  Marston's  blind  son,  a 
somewhat  pathetic  figure,  was  a  true  poet,  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  American  poetess,  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  a  friend  of  the  house.  Philip  and  she  were  an  in- 
spiration to  each  other,  by  way  of  exception  to  the  rule 
quoted  above!  — but  Mrs.  Moulton  was  of  an  excep- 
tionally warm  and  sympathetic  nature,  and  there  was 
room  in  her  heart  for  many  interests  beside  her  own. 
Then  there  was  the  poet,  Robert  Buchanan,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  most  disagreeable  and  impos- 
sible person,  much  disliked  by  Swinburne  and  others. 
He  happened  to  have,  however,  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Francillon's  writings,  which,  as  he  was  one  of  the  sever- 
est of  critics  and  habitually  rough  in  his  expressions  of 
censure,  caused  Robert  to  find  in  him,  on  the  contrary, 
many  agreeable  traits. 

Those  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Marstons'  fairly  reeked 
with  literature!  Emanations  from  generations  of  literary 
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lights  seemed  to  abide  in  the  very  wainscoting  of  the 
somewhat  stuffy  library.  One  who  seemed  to  be  as  much 
a  part  of  that  as  a  bookcase  or  an  armchair  was  the  well 
known  writer,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton;  indeed,  she  looked 
as  though  she  might  have  sprouted  from  that  same 
wainscoting!  Stern  and  erect,  securely  ensconced  in  her 
own  logic,  her  steely  eyes  seemed  to  be  surveying  and 
appraising  the  entire  human  race. 

Her  august  presence  particularly  impressed  itself  on 
me  because  she  singled  me  out  for  admonition  on  over- 
hearing a  conversation  I  was  carrying  on  with  some 
learned  pundit.  Our  theme  was  nothing  if  not  profound, 
and  it  was  one  that  I  was  none  too  well  versed  in ;  but 
I  had  a  way  in  my  younger  days  of  plunging  into  what- 
ever subject  offered,  out  of  a  certain  innate  curiosity  to 
see  how  far  my  imagination  and  intuitions  would  lead 
me  —  and  I  often  surprised  myself  by  the  way  in  which 
I  held  my  own.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  felt  that  I 
was  getting  a  bit  out  of  my  depth,  when  suddenly  I  was 
aware  that  Mrs.  Linton's  attention  was  fixed  on  me. 
Looking  at  me  over  her  spectacles  she  said  gravely,  "  My 
dear,  before  you  express  any  opinion  I  advise  you  first 
to  make  your  meaning  clear  to  yourself!  "  Though  some- 
what freezing  in  its  effect,  no  doubt  her  rebuke  did  me 
good,  and  I  have  since  held  fast  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  cannot  make  anything  plain  to  others  that  is  not 
first  clearly  perceived  and  formulated  in  one's  own  brain. 

When  in  London  at  another  time,  the  sensation  of  the 
day  was  the  famous  Tichborne  trial,  in  which  my  ac- 
quaintance of  earlier  days,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
outdid  himself  with  his  masterly  and  brilliant  summing 
up  of  the  evidence  in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  So  popular 
was  the  subject  for  discussion  that  the  fat  claimant  was 
immortalized  on  trade  labels  for  products  of  unusual 
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size,  and  even  my  father  was  growing  strawberries  at 
Cotteswold  which  bore  the  name  of  "  Tichborne  "!  One 
of  these,  to  which  he  called  my  attention,  measured  six 
inches  in  circumference!  It  proved  to  be  hollow  inside, 
however,  like  the  claimant's  claim. 

At  a  later  period  the  cult  which  we  found  rampant 
in  London  was  Theosophy.  With  the  advent  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  her  disciples,  Mohini  Chatter ji,  Colonel 
Olcott,  Sinnett,  and  others,  a  Theosophical  Society  was 
formed  which  attracted  a  large  number  of  people  of  all 
ranks  among  the  educated  classes,  who  were  eager  to 
learn  all  that  they  could  grasp  about  the  occultism  of 
India,  which  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  them.  The 
young  Brahmin,  Mohini  Chatterji,  with  whom  we 
eventually  entered  into  very  friendly  relations  when  he 
came  to  Boston  a  year  or  two  later,  said  that  it  was 
painfully  evident  to  him  that  the  interest  felt  by  the 
English  people  in  the  movement  was  not  spiritual  but 
directed  mainly  to  the  manifestations  of  the  occult  phe- 
nomena furnished  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  her  sen- 
sational accounts  of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  In- 
dian adepts. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  this 
tendency,  fed  them  to  their  fill  with  marvelous  descrip- 
tions of  occult  powers  to  be  attained  by  those  who  would 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  by  putting  themselves 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  adept  with  intent  to  develop 
in  themselves  a  sixth  sense,  which  opened  up  infinite 
possibilities  —  even  to  the  achieving  of  wonders  which 
to  our  limited  vision  seemed  nothing  short  of  magic. 

Clara  Erskine  Clement,  an  intimate  friend  of  ours  in 
Boston,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Theosophic 
movement,  induced  us  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings 
when  we  happened  to  be  together  in  London.  At  the 
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time  I  was  not  at  all  deeply  impressed ;  it  all  seemed  to 
me  a  bit  sensational  and  unreal,  and  I  was  inclined  to 
catalogue  the  movement  under  the  head  of  "  the  latest 
London  fad."  Nevertheless,  it  was  interesting  to  me  as 
a  new  phase  of  life,  and  as  indicative  of  the  inherent  love 
of  people  in  general  for  the  sensational,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  give  ear  to  and  to  propagate  the  most  fabulous 
stories!  In  after  years,  however,  when  under  different 
circumstances,  I  made  a  serious  study  of  the  subject, 
my  attitude  towards  the  Hindu  philosophy  changed  very 
materially. 

Then  came  the  "  Order  of  the  White  Rose,"  founded 
on  the  basis  that  all  authority  is  of  divine  sanction,  and 
that  the  murder  of  Charles  I  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688  were  national  crimes.  It  originated  when  the  Earl 
of  Ashburnham,  in  January,  1888,  called  attention  to 
the  thirty-first  day  of  January  as  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  King  Charles  III.  Queen  Victoria  was  patron 
of  the  Order  out  of  her  keen  interest  in  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart.  It  was  also  greatly  boomed  by  Henry 
Irving's  production  of  W.  G.  Wills'  play,  "  King 
Charles  I." 

On  the  roll  of  Companions  to  the  Order  stood  the 
name  of  James  MacNeil  Whistler,  with  the  appended 
butterfly  to  the  declaration,  "  I  affirm  the  principles  of 
the  Order  of  the  White  Rose."  A  number  of  notable  peo- 
ple joined  the  Order,  and  a  very  enthusiastic  company 
they  proved  to  be  —  taking  both  themselves  and  the 
Order  very  seriously. 

Robert  Francillon  was  Chancellor  for  five  years,  and 
at  the  annual  dinner  it  devolved  on  Rosamond  to  receive 
the  guests.  Her  singing  of  Jacobite  songs  was  one  of  the 
popular  features  of  the  meetings.  A  serial  named  "  The 
Royalist,"  organ  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Rose,  and 
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edited  by  Robert  Francillon,  first  appeared  in  March, 
1890. 

This  Jacobite  association  was,  as  one  might  naturally 
expect,  regarded  by  a  number  of  outsiders  as  one  more 
London  "  fad."  It  proved,  however,  to  be  at  least  not 
one  of  the  ephemeral  fads,  for  Rosamond's  unabated  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  were  manifest  in  a  letter  written 
to  me  as  late  as  1908. 


CHAPTER  XI 

MARIE  CORELLI AN  UNKNOWN  NOVEL  BY  SWINBURNE 

ROBERT  FRANCILLON'S  CAREER  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

A  T  the  Francillons,  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
/\  there  was  nearly  always  some  music,  confined 
JL  ^principally  to  singing.  Pianists  were  not  much 
in  demand  in  literary  circles ;  it  was  the  song,  of  which 
they  could  appreciate  the  words  if  not  the  music,  that 
they  cared  for.  The  only  one  I  can  remember  touching 
the  piano,  except  to  play  accompaniments,  was,  strange 
to  say,  the  novelist,  Marie  Corelli.  She  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  musician,  but  she  had  a  love  for  music,  and  liked 
to  dabble  in  it  after  her  own  fashion,  which  took  the 
form  of  extemporizing.  She  liked  to  be  asked  to  do  it, 
and  obviously  enjoyed  losing  herself  in  her  musical 
meanderings.  She  was  good  to  look  at  as  she  sat  at  the 
piano  with  her  fine  eyes  upturned;  truly  a  comely  and 
a  gracious  figure  of  a  woman.  By  the  way,  Corelli  (whose 
real  name  was  Minnie  Mackay)  was  first  introduced  to 
the  public  by  my  brother-in-law  when  he  succeeded 
Arthur  Sketchley  as  editor  of  the  "  Tatler." 

Among  other  things,  Robert  Francillon  managed  to 
obtain  from  Swinburne  a  novel  for  the  "  Tatler  "  —  the 
only  one  he  ever  wrote,  an  interesting  fact  not  generally 
known.  By  some  perverse  fate,  however,  Swinburne  in- 
sisted that  it  should  appear  under  a  nom  de  plume,  and 
that  his  authorship  should  remain  a  dead  secret.  Accord- 
ingly, the  novel,  entitled  "  A  Year's  Letters,"  came  out 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Mrs.  Horace  Manners;  and 
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as  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, no  interest  whatever  was  shown  in  it.  Had  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Algernon  Swinburne  been  attached  to  it, 
how  different  might  have  been  its  fate!  As  it  was,  not 
only  did  it  fall  flat,  but  it  worked  against  the  interest  of 
the  "  Tattler  "  to  have  published  a  lengthy  serial  by  an 
apparently  unknown  author.  If  there  be  any  who  have 
retained  numbers  of  the  "  Tattler  "  of  1877-8,  it  might 
interest  them  to  look  up  "  A  Year's  Letters  "  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Manners. 

It  was  very  evident  to  any  looker-on  that  Robert 
Francillon  stood  very  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  literary 
circle  in  which  he  moved.  Three  or  four  of  his  novels, 
"  Olympia,"  "  Earl's  Dene,"  "  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow," 
and  "  Strange  Waters,"  had  been  authoritatively  cited 
as  among  the  finest  literary  productions  of  the  day.  It 
was  that  harsh  critic,  Robert  Buchanan,  if  I  rightly  re- 
member, who  spoke  of  them  as  "  worthy  to  take  their 
place  among  the  Classics."  Francillon  had  a  prolific  pen, 
and  possessed  the  faculty  of  accomplishing  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  a  short  time.  Besides  his  novels, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  were  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes,  he  was  constantly  writing 
stories,  to  order,  for  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  "  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  "  Cornhill."  Two  of  these, 
which  appeared  in  "  Cornhill,"  were  illustrated  by  Du 
Maurier. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  Robert  Francillon 
presented  a  curious  study.  He  was  one  of  those  unexpan- 
sive,  inarticulate  beings,  with  never  a  natural  impulse 
or  the  faintest  inkling  of  spontaneity.  The  most  fertile 
imagination  could  not  picture  him  throwing  his  arms 
around  any  one  in  a  burst  of  affection  —  not  even  his 
nearest  and  dearest.  Yet,  when  met  half-way  he  was 
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quite  responsive  in  a  formal  and  orderly  way,  but  it  was 
in  every  case  the  other  who  had  to  take  the  initiative. 
He  had  mastered  eight  or  nine  foreign  languages  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  be  able  even  to  write  verses  in  them,  but 
without  being  able  to  utter  a  sentence  in  any  one  of  them, 
his  stiff  jaw  resisting  all  flexible  action.  Laughter  was  to 
him  one  of  the  most  painful  of  processes ;  the  effort  was 
so  obvious  that  one  always  felt  guilty  at  having  excited 
it.  It  was  not  easy  to  invest  such  a  personality  with  a 
vivid  imagination  and  strong  creative  power  —  still  less 
with  the  display  of  the  passion  aroused  in  his  inter- 
course with  Rosamond  (the  inherent  warmth  of  whose 
nature  must  have  had  the  effect  of  a  tropical  sun  on  an 
iceberg! ),  yet  the  imagination  and  the  passion  were  un- 
doubtedly there. 

In  spite  of  his  lack  of  expansiveness  he  attracted  peo- 
ple to  him,  for  he  was  not  only  admired  but  also  much 
liked  by  all  his  acquaintances  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  shared  his  reticence;  to  such  he  was  unap- 
proachable, they  could  not  meet  him  half-way.  To  the 
eye  he  was  distinctly  pleasing.  Tall,  slender  rather  than 
corpulent,  near-blonde  with  moustache  and  close- 
trimmed  beard,  a  straight,  shapely  nose  and  soft,  blue 
eyes,  which  belied  any  suspicion  of  coldness  or  hardness. 
One  felt  at  once  that  he  was  of  a  gentle  nature  —  of  good 
blood  and  high  breeding;  that  nothing  commonplace  or 
ordinary  could  possibly  emanate  from  him;  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  something  apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
men.  All  of  our  many  American  friends  to  whom  we  had 
given  introductions  to  the  Francillons  were  greatly 
taken  with  him  —  their  native  fearlessness  and  freedom 
of  manner  enabling  them  to  get  at  the  true  man  under 
the  tight  skin. 

Robert  had  never  accepted  any  religious  dogma;  he 
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was  frankly  agnostic.  He  used,  however,  to  declare  that, 
waiving  the  fact  that  all  religion,  as  taught  in  the 
churches,  is  founded  on  a  hypothesis,  the  most  logical 
of  them  all  was  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  lived  up 
to  this  opinion  later  in  life  after  the  grievous  loss  of  his 
bright,  beautiful,  and  winsome  boy,  Felix,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  No  philosophy  could  touch  such 
grief  as  his  —  the  need  of  spiritual  aid  was  forced  on 
him,  and  he  entered  the  Church,  of  which  he  became  a 
devout  member. 

Our  own  relations  with  him  were  of  the  friendliest,  in 
spite  of  the  conflict  between  Robert's  extreme  conserva- 
tism, his  strict  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings  and 
in  all  other  time-honoured  institutions,  his  approval  of 
all  that  was  and  of  nothing  that  is  —  with  the  broad,  lib- 
eral, and  progressive  views  maintained  by  Harry, 
healthy  offspring  of  a  great  Republic,  and  of  myself,  a 
child  of  the  same  by  adoption.  Our  arguments  took  al- 
ways a  tolerant  and  friendly  form,  we  having  tacitly 
agreed  to  disagree.  Mutual  respect  and  liking  were  thus 
always  maintained. 


CHAPTER  XII 

CROSSING      THE      OCEAN — STEAMER      FRIENDSHIPS  — 

DANIEL    BANDMANN JULIUS    EICHBERG  —  MUSIC    ON 

BOARD  —  HARVARD     SONGS     EFFACE     THE     CLASSICS 

PROFESSOR      WILLIAM       JAMES CHRISTIAN       SCIENCE 

DISCUSSED 

I  HAVE  often  found  myself  wondering  whether  there 
was  any  one  either  in  Boston  or  New  York  with 
whom  I  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  crossed  the 
ocean ! 

The  forty-one  passages  made  by  me  —  including 
those  before  my  marriage  —  were  fruitful  of  some  in- 
teresting encounters  with  people  worth  remembering. 
Many  of  these,  some  of  them  friends,  others  mere  steam- 
ship acquaintances,  present  themselves  oftentimes  to 
my  inner  vision,  and  I  recall  distinctly  many  talks  and 
little  incidents  which  accompanied  our  intercourse. 

At  one  time  I  see  myself  sitting  on  deck  with  Willie 
Apthorp,  a  rather  seasick  person,  but  bravely  cheerful 
withal ;  or  wandering  about  the  deck,  prying  into  every- 
thing, with  his  lively  wife,  the  ever  active  Octavi.  At 
another  time  I  see  Lillian  Henschel  bending  over  her 
baby,  Helen,  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  London 
at  the  end  of  Georg  Henschel's  term  at  the  Symphony 
Concerts. 

Amongst  the  long  procession  of  people  of  whom  I 
retain  clear  memory  was  the  actor,  Daniel  Bandmann, 
ever  loquacious  and  expansive,  with  whom  Harry  and  I 
used  to  exchange  notes  and  ideas  about  Art,  artists,  and 
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audiences  between  breakfast  and  lunch,  and  oftentimes 
also  between  lunch  and  dinner. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  an  interesting  per- 
sonality, though  somewhat  absent-minded  and  strangely 
oblivious  of  appointments  made.  She  had  apparently 
forgotten  a  most  pressing  invitation  which  she  had  given 
us  before  leaving  Boston  to  pay  her  a  prolonged  visit  at 
her  beautiful  house  in  Norway  that  Summer! 

Another  Boston  friend  was  that  striking  figure,  Julius 
Eichberg,  who  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  wife  in  London, 
where  she  was  visiting  her  daughter,  wife  of  John  Lane, 
the  publisher. 

Eichberg  had  a  sort  of  dry  wit  which  was  endlessly 
entertaining  to  us,  and  he  had  a  way  of  saying  and  doing 
unexpected  things.  One  evening  I  remember  he  asked 
me,  after  dinner,  if  he  might  have  half  an  hour's  talk 
with  me  on  matters  musical.  I  gladly  assented,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  deck  and  ensconced  ourselves  com- 
fortably in  steamer  chairs.  He  wanted  to  know  from  me 
what  analogies  could  be  made  between  singing  and 
violin  playing.  The  subject  interested  me,  and  we  talked 
at  length.  When  I  rose  to  bid  him  good-night  he  fairly 
showered  thanks  on  me  for  the  "  new  light  "  I  had 
thrown  on  many  things  that  were  of  essential  value  to 
him.  Next  day,  at  the  dinner  table,  where  Eichberg  sat 
opposite  me,  it  happened  that  the  pianist,  Clayton 
Johns,  started  a  subject  which  seemed  to  be  leading  in 
the  direction  of  our  previous  night's  talk,  when  Eich- 
berg, in  his  slow,  deliberate  tones,  exclaimed,  "  My  God! 
Have  I  got  to  hear  that  all  over  again?  I  wish  I  was 
dead!  " 

There  was  on  board  a  pathetically  dried  up  and  prim 
little  school-teacher  with  whom  I  used  sometimes  to 
chat  as  we  sat  together  in  the  music  room  of  the  "  Pa- 
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vonia."  She  was  crossing  the  ocean  for  the  first  time. 
She  told  me  that  since  reading  Shelley's  poems  it  had 
been  the  dream  of  her  life  to  go  to  England  and  hear 
the  lark  sing,  and  she  had  been  patiently  scrimping  and 
saving  every  penny  she  could  spare  from  her  slender 
salary  during  seven  years  to  that  end !  All  her  possible 
expenses  had  been  carefully  figured,  down  to  the  last 
cent,  and  the  ingenuity  she  had  shown  in  planning  all 
sorts  of  economies  was  simply  amazing ! 

I  never  dared  to  show  how  touched  I  was  by  the  senti- 
ment, the  enthusiasm,  and  the  poetry  in  the  soul  of  this 
poor  little  dried  up  woman.  Had  I  owned  all  the  treas- 
ures of  Golconda  I  would  not  have  obeyed  my  natural 
impulse  to  make  her  way  easier,  for  nothing  could  ade- 
quately replace  her  exquisite  joy  in  having  saved  enough 
out  of  her  own  hard  earnings  to  see  England  and  hear 
the  lark  sing! 

At  one  time  there  sat  opposite  to  us  at  table  a  large, 
blond,  stodgy-looking  man  who  never  spoke  —  never 
seemed  to  notice  anybody  or  anything  except  the  viands 
as  they  came  along;  a  hog  who  did  not  even  grunt!  But 
one  day,  at'  dinner,  as  we  were  conversing  with  our 
friend  and  neighbour,  Mrs.  Charles  Homans,  the  subject 
turned  on  book  collectors.  Suddenly  the  dull  face  of  the 
man  opposite  lighted  up  —  it  was  like  the  instantaneous 
illumination  on  touching  an  electric  button ;  and  for  the 
first  time  we  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He,  to  our 
surprise,  glibly  held  forth,  "  I  myself  own  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  first  editions."  "  Indeed?  How  did  you  acquire 
possession  of  them?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Homans.  "  Well, 
it's  a  queer  story,"  he  replied.  "  I  always  had  a  taste  for 
books,  and  I  had  got  to  know  something  about  the  good 
old  ones  through  a  friend  of  my  father.  I  had  managed 
to  pick  up  a  dozen  or  so  of  first  editions  at  second-hand 
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bookstores  in  country  towns  where  they  didn't  know 
their  value.  But  how  I  came  by  my  big  collection  is 
another  story!  "  We  were  much  interested,  and  gave  him 
all  attention. 

"  It  happened  this  way,"  he  continued.  "  I  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller  in  my  younger  days,  and  one  night  as 
I  was  going  across  country  in  my  buggy  I  got  caught  in 
a  blizzard  —  lost  my  bearings,  didn't  know  where  I  was. 
Suddenly  I  spied  a  distant  light  through  the  trees;  I 
made  for  it  in  double  quick  time  and  soon  found  my- 
self at  the  door  of  a  little  farmhouse.  '  Can  you  give 
a  traveller  shelter  for  the  night?  '  I  asked,  when  my 
rapping  brought  an  old  man  to  the  door.  '  Put  your 
horse  in  the  barn  and  come  right  in,'  said  he.  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  old  man  was  glad  of 
some  company,  for  it  was  a  lonely  spot  where  he  lived. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  me  and  we  sat  by  the 
kitchen  fire  and  talked  long  after  his  wife  had  gone 
to  bed.  I  happened  to  mention  that  I  had  a  few  pre- 
cious books  stowed  in  my  buggy.  '  What,'  said  he, 
'be  you  a  collector  o'  them  things?  Why,  so  was 
the  grandfather  o'  my  woman!  There's  a  whole  lot 
of  'em  up  in  the  barn  loft  if  the  rats  ain't  eaten  most 
of  'em.  You  can  look  'em  over  in  the  mornin'  and  help 
yourself.  They  ain't  no  use  to  us  —  we'll  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  'em.'  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  it  seemed 
uncanny!  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  I  up  and  hurried 
to  the  barn,  and  there  ferreting  among  the  rubbish  on 
my  knees  and  belly,  I  found  such  treasures  as  you 
wouldn't  believe!  Any  quantity  of  rare  old  books  — 
first  editions,  too;  some  packed  away  in  old  boxes,  and 
others  strewed  about  in  heaps  on  the  floor,  under  broken 
old  cart  wheels  and  other  stuff.  You  can  bet  it  didn't  take 
me  long  to  transfer  them  to  my  buggy  —  as  many  as  it 
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would  hold  —  packed  solid ;  and  I  calculated  on  coming 
back  some  time  to  get  the  rest.  I  tell  you,  the  man  who 
got  together  all  those  books  must  have  been  a  scholar 
and  no  mistake!  What  luck!  I  tell  you,  it  made  me  feel 
kind  0'  queer!  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  some  sort  of 
attraction  between  the  books  in  my  buggy  that  I  had 
picked  up  in  the  city  and  those  others  in  the  barn!  " 
"  Or,"  we  suggested,  "  was  it  not  your  passionate  desire 
for  rare  books  that  guided  your  steps  instinctively  to 
that  lonely  farmhouse?  "  "  Maybe  it  was!  "  he  almost 
whispered  —  with  a  far-off  look.  "  I've  been  thinking  — 
some,  —  that  we've  only  got  to  want  a  thing  enough  and 
we're  sure  to  get  it  sometime !  " 

This  unexpected  scintillation  of  our  dull,  heavy  vis- 
a-vis, when  we  happened  to  touch  the  right  button,  was 
little  short  of  a  revelation  to  us!  I  have  always  re- 
membered the  circumstance  of  his  sudden  awakening,  as 
an  interesting  episode,  as  well  as  a  lesson  not  to  judge 
too  hastily  by  appearances. 

At  one  time  we  foregathered  frequently  with  Doctor 
Sayre  of  New  York,  widely  known  as  the  originator  of 
the  plaster  cast  so  widely  used  by  surgeons.  He  used  to 
hold  forth  enthusiastically  on  the  subject  of  deformed 
spines,  corrected  by  means  of  his  famous  plaster  corset, 
and  entertained  us  with  pictures  taken  before  and  after 
wearing  the  corset.  His  intense  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm made  almost  interesting  a  subject  in  itself 
not  especially  inviting.  It  was  just  before  starting  on 
that  trip  that  the  news  had  come  that  President  Garfield 
had  been  shot  by  Guiteau  —  that  was  on  July  2,  1881. 
Doctor  Sayre,  who  was  absolutely  uncompromising  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions,  quite  regardless  of 
whether  his  hearers  might  be  either  shocked  or  indig- 
nant, declared  that  if  Garfield  had  been  a  poor  and  un- 
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important  man  and  treated  in  a  hospital  like  any  other 
commoner  he  would  not  have  died! 

On  steamships  provided  with  a  sizable  deck  music- 
room  removed  from  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  as  on 
the  "  Cephalonia  "  and  "  Pavonia,"  it  was  always  a  part 
of  the  daily  evening  programme  for  me  —  by  tacit  un- 
derstanding with  a  few  music  lovers  —  to  abandon  the 
deck  and  sing  to  them.  The  strains  of  music  having  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  deck-recliners,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  music-room  was  filled  to  the  extent  of  its  capac- 
ity, and  I  found  myself  giving  what  was  practically  a 
Song  Recital. 

One  evening  when,  after  my  usual  hour  of  song,  the 
passengers  had  returned  to  the  deck,  forming  sociable 
little  groups  and  chatting  together  in  the  glamour  of 
the  bright  moonlight  and  a  clear  autumnal  sky,  some 
old  friends  of  Harry's  —  brother  lawyers  —  Causten 
Browne,  John  Ropes,  Horatio  Curtis,  and  others  — 
came  round,  and,  after  passing  comments  on  my  music, 
one  of  them  said  to  Harry,  "  Rogers,  don't  you  ever 
sing  now?  I  remember  you  were  a  champion  singer  in 
Harvard  days  at  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club."  Then  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  Mrs.  Rogers,  didn't  you  ever  hear  Harry 
sing  '  The  Old  Irish  Gentleman?  '  I  tell  you  it  was 
great!  "  Harry  replied  that  he  had  never  dared  to  sing 
in  my  presence  for  fear  of  making  me  jealous! 

That  was  enough!  After  that  speech,  of  course  we  all 
insisted  on  hearing  the  song.  He  tried  his  best  to  wriggle 
out  of  it,  but  we  would  give  him  no  quarter.  So  the 
strains  of  that  insidious  chant  rang  out  on  the  silent 
night.  An  admiring  crowd  collected,  and  shouts  of  un- 
affected joy  greeted  the  singer.  Never  was  a  Caruso 
more  enthusiastically  acclaimed !  On  the  following  eve- 
ning, after  dinner,  people  again  thronged  around  him, 
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pleading  for  a  repetition  of  that  choice  entertainment. 
He  graciously  acceded,  winding  up  with  a  tag  of  ir- 
resistible Irish  stories  which  he  had  the  happy  knack  of 
telling  with  an  inimitable  brogue.  From  that  time  for- 
ward /  was  nowhere !  No  more  did  they  plead  for  song 
recitals  in  the  music  room.  How  indeed  could  songs  of 
Schumann,  Franz,  and  Brahms  compete  with  the  charms 
of  "  The  Old  Irish  Gentleman?  "  It  was  quite  evident 
that  my  day  was  over. 

On  one  of  our  ocean  trips  all  the  passengers  were  much 
disgruntled  because  at  the  last  moment  the  ship  was 
changed  to  a  less  desirable  one,  and  the  accomodations 
allotted  to  the  various  parties  gave  but  scant  satisfac- 
tion. The  captain  and  some  of  his  officers,  in  their  desire 
to  put  the  passengers  in  a  better  humour  before  land- 
ing, proposed  to  substitute  for  the  usual  inevitable  con- 
cert a  more  varied  entertainment,  into  which  some  hu- 
morous features  could  be  introduced.  Amongst  other 
features  Harry  was  called  on  to  make  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic speeches  to  help  dispel  the  prevailing  gloom. 
His  endeavour  was  certainly  successful,  to  judge  by  the 
peals  of  laughter  which  greeted  him  and  the  more  cheer- 
ful atmosphere  which  ensued.  Next  morning  Barrett 
Wendell,  who  was  on  board,  confided  to  us  that  his  little 
son  had  made  the  following  remark  to  him:  "  I  was  so 
sorry,  Papa,  that  the  passengers  behaved  so  badly  at  the 
entertainment  last  night!  I  didn't  like  the  way  they 
acted  when  Mr.  Rogers  was  speaking,  —  I  think  it 
was  awful  bad  manners!  "  "  How  so?  "  demanded  the 
father.  "  Didn't  you  notice  how  they  kept  laughing  at 
him?  And  I  am  sure  that  poor  Mr.  Rogers  was  doing  his 
best!  " 

It  was,  I  remember,  on  a  homeward-bound  passage 
that  we  came  into  close  relations  with  William  James, 
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establishing  a  friendship  which  continued  till  the  time 
of  his  lamented  death.  We  had  crossed  together  once 
before,  and  many  a  good  talk  did  we  have  —  to  me  very 
precious  because  of  my  peculiar  interest  in  the  psy- 
chologic aspect  of  life  and  its  problems.  Professor 
James'  answers  to  my  questionings  were  always  so  clear, 
so  logical,  so  free  from  bias  of  any  sort,  that  both  to 
profit  by  and  to  delight  in  intercourse  with  him  was  in- 
evitable. Our  seats  at  table  happened  to  be  together, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  us  to  remain  seated 
there  until  the  gong  sounded  for  lunch.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  meets  with  a  man  of  such  high  repute,  so  modest, 
so  considerate  of  other  people's  views,  with  a  mind  so 
open  to  new  revelations,  and  big  enough  not  to  limit  his 
acceptance  of  possible  phenomena  to  the  measure  of 
his  own  personal  experience. 

One  day  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  investigated  any 
cases  of  healing  by  Christian  Science.  I  knew  he  be- 
lieved in  resorting  to  hypnotic  suggestion  for  curative 
purposes  in  certain  cases,  especially  where  hysteria  was 
indicated,  and  I  inferred  that  he  might  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  test  the  psychological  value  of  a  science 
so  much  discussed  and  so  widely  adopted.  He  said  in 
reply  that  he  had  made  no  study  of  the  so-called 
"  science  "  itself,  but  that  as  far  as  his  acquaintance 
with  its  promoters  and  followers  went  he  had  been  im- 
pressed by  their  cheerful  outlook  on  life  and  their  mental 
balance.  "  I  should  like  to  know,"  I  said,  "  whether  you 
in  your  practice  have  ever  come  upon  a  case  where  a 
patient  —  declared  incurable  by  the  faculty  —  had  got 
well  on  resorting  to  Christian  Science?  "  "Wait  a  min- 
ute! —  I  do  remember  a  case,"  he  exclaimed.  "  It  was 
shortly  before  I  left  Cambridge  for  my  sabbatical  year 
in  Europe  that  I  was  called  in  consultation  about  a 
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case  of  lesion,  where  periodical  operations  had  become 
necessary,  and  where  the  violent  revolt  of  the  patient's 
system  against  ether  was  defeating  the  effects  of  the 
operations.  I  resorted  to  hypnotic  suggestion  with  only 
partial  success,  and  the  lady's  physicians  abandoned 
the  case  as  hopeless.  A  member  of  her  family  came  to 
me  in  great  distress  of  mind  to  ask  if  I  would  disapprove 
putting  her  under  treatment  by  a  Christian  Science 
healer?  '  Not  at  all,'  I  said.  '  Try  it  by  all  means  —  it 
will  be  an  interesting  experiment.'  Just  before  start- 
ing on  this  homeward  trip,"  he  added,  "  I  received  news 
from  home  that  the  lady  is  now  in  perfect  health,  and 
taking  up  the  activities  of  life  like  any  normal  woman. 
These,  he  added,  are  the  bare  facts  —  I  have  no  ex- 
planation of  them  to  offer." 

Quoth  I,  "  Now  would  be  the  time  to  verify  by  an 
examination  whether  any  important  organic  change  had 
actually  taken  place.  The  facts  thus  ascertained  would 
be  irrefutable  to  you  who  knew  the  existing  conditions 
before  the  new  departure."  "  Ah,  there's  the  rub!  "  he 
replied.  "  She  would  never  be  willing  to  submit  to  such 
an  examination  now  that  she  is  well  —  no  one  would 
in  her  place!  "  "  What?  Not  in  the  cause  of  science  — 
not  to  settle  such  a  vital  question?  "  I  asked.  "  No.  She 
would  dread  the  possible  finding  of  a  morbid  manifesta- 
tion in  the  flesh.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  discovery 
might  undo  all  the  good  that  had  been  achieved." 
We  both  of  us  came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  if 
Christian  Science  had  transformed  such  a  sufferer  into  a 
healthy  creature  —  whether  simply  by  ignoring  the  ills 
of  the  flesh  through  exaltation  of  the  spirit  or  any  other 
radical  change,  mental  or  moral,  it  is  surely  something 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration! 

This  conversation  illustrates  the  openmindedness  and 
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absence  of  all  prejudice  which.  I  think  I  Wil- 

liam James'  striking  characteristics,  and  which  ma 
prize  his  friendship  which,  happily,  had  no  chance  to 
grow  cold.  as.  on  oar  return  to  Boston  we  met  with  him 
and  ms  wife  not  infrequently,  both  at  our  resr ; 
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programme,  our  time  being  limited.  But  when,  after 
tarrvins  a  while  at  other  centres,  we  headed  for  Cha- 
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mounix.  it  was  already  so  near  the  time  set  for  our 
return  to  America  that  we  had  to  limit  our  stay  there  to 
a  couple  of  days. 

I  had  set  my  heart  on  crossing  the  Mcr  de  Glace! 
That  was  to  be  the  climax  of  our  adventures,  to  be  un- 
dertaken the  day  before  our  departure  from  Chamounix. 
For  three  weeks  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  one 
had  almost  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
weather  to  be  reckoned  with:  but.  lo!  on  that  particular 
morning  the  sky  wore  a  leaden  aspect!  On  sauntering 
into  the  hotel  grounds  after  breakfast  I  stopped  to  speak 
with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  telescope,  who  was  anxi- 
ously watching  a  party  of  tourists  on  their  descent  from 
Mont  Blanc.  On  mentioning  that  we  were  about  to  make 
the  ascent  of  Montaigne  Vert  and  cross  the  Glacier,  he 
looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  "  Madame  will  surely 
not  attempt  it  today?  n  "  It  is  our  only  chance,  for  we 
leave  Chamounix  tomorrow."  I  replied.  "  It  would  be 
rash!  A  heavy  rain  is  coming,  and  Madame  does  not 
know  what  that  portends  in  our  mountains  after  a  long 
spell  of  sunshine.*'  I  was  deaf  to  this  warning,  however, 
and  commented  on  him  to  Harry  as  "  an  old  fuss." 

It  had  not  yet  begun  to  rain,  and  I  buoyed  Harry  and 
myself  up  in  the  faith  that  it  would  hold  off  till  evening. 
Harry  shook  his  head  and  looked  doubtful,  but  we 
started,  all  the  same,  for  Montaigne  Vert,  which  I  in- 
sisted on  climbing  on  foot  —  with  his  strong  disap- 
proval. But  I  was  in  a  wilful  mood,  and  bubbled  over 
with  the  enterprise  of  enthusiasm.  There  were  regular 
zigzag  paths  up  the  mountain.  I  had  been  told,  and  as 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  missing  the  way.  I  argued, 
••  Why  mules  or  horses  when  we  have  our  two  feet?  " 
Harry,  of  course,  had  to  give  in  to  his  headstrong  wife, 
and  we  began  our  climb. 
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The  overcast  sky  and  cool  moisture  of  the  air  made 
the  ascent  quite  comfortable  and  easy,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded merrily,  with  every  now  and  then  a  triumphant 
exclamation  from  me,  "  You  see  it  has  not  rained  yet!  ;* 
Suddenly  the  passion  for  scrambling  up  the  back  of  the 
mountain  seized  me.  "  Why  keep  on  zigzagging  when 
we  could  climb  straight  up  from  one  path  to  another." 
In  vain  did  Harry  protest  that  I  had  yet  to  learn  the 
difference  between  a  hill  and  a  mountain!  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  the  thought  that  an  object  lesson  would 
be  salutary  which  caused  him  again  to  humour  me  in  my 
wild  proposition.  It  was  then  that  our  troubles  com- 
menced! That  invitingly  smooth,  green  surface  proved 
to  be  a  base  deception.  There  were  bogs  and  all  sorts  of 
other  impediments  which  obliged  us  to  go  round  about 
till,  by  our  devious  twistings  and  turnings,  we  lost  our 
bearings  altogether!  When,  after  much  painful  scram- 
bling we  reached  a  path,  we  did  not  know  whether  we 
were  on  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  mountain  — 
whether  the  path  would  lead  us  in  the  right  or  the  wrong 
direction!  I  was  already  feeling  quite  humbled,  for  I 
knew  what  Harry  was  thinking.  My  wilfulness  must 
have  led  us  miles  out  of  our  way.  but  at  last,  oh  joy! 
we  reached  the  plateau  and  the  restaurant  facing  the 
Glacier. 

It  was  indeed  a  welcome  sight  for  it  was  already 
midday  and  we  were  both  tired  and  hungry.  While  we 
were  trying  to  enjoy  an  untoothsome  lunch  the  belated 
rain  set  in.  The  few  other  tourists  assembled  in  the 
restaurant  who,  like  ourselves,  had  "  chanced  it."  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Glacier  and  were 
preparing  to  return  to  Chamounix  by  the  way  they 
came.  but  we,  still  undaunted,  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
Glacier  in  search  of  a  guide.  We  found  one  easily  — 
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despairing  of  his  usual  job  as  he  saw  the  departing 
tourists.  "  Would  it  be  safe  to  cross  in  all  this  heavy 
rain?  "  Harry  asked.  "  Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  all  right;  it's 
only  a  shower."  (The  rascal!)  With  that  he  proceeded 
to  draw  a  pair  of  coarse  woolen  socks  over  my  shoes  and 
to  hammer  iron  spikes  into  Harry's  boots,  and  thus  we 
started  on  our  icy  way. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  wonder  of  the  scene !  In  spite 
of  the  steady  rain  it  was  the  most  tremendous  sight  I 
had  ever  beheld.  My  fancy  carried  me  back  into  long 
forgotten  ages.  I  pictured  a  great  river,  fierce  and  ter- 
rific, rushing  headlong  through  a  mountain  gorge  over 
boulders  and  rocks,  impelled  by  a  tremendous  cataract, 
dashing  down  from  above  in  gigantic  waves,  when  sud- 
denly came  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  "  Stop!  "  Then  the 
mighty  flood,  in  one  great  upheaval  of  rebellion  — 
froze!  No  words  can  describe  the  overwhelming  effect 
on  the  emotions  of  such  a  grand  elemental  phenomenon ! 
As  we  pursued  our  way  across  this  swollen  sea  of  ice, 
stopping  here  and  there  to  gaze  into  the  blue,  trans- 
parent depths  of  some  crevasse,  which  appeared  all  the 
more  brilliant  in  contrast  to  the  gray  atmosphere  and 
the  dark  clouds,  we  threw  stones  into  the  gaping  chasms 
and  listened  to  the  echoes  as  they  bounded  from  ledge 
to  ledge  in  the  bowels  of  the  Glacier. 

On  reaching  the  farther  side  there  was  still  the 
"  Mauvais  Pas  "  for  us  to  tackle.  We  felt  like  flies  on  a 
wall  as  we  crawled  along  the  side  of  that  almost  per- 
pendicular cliff,  grappling  the  iron  bars  rivetted  in  the 
rocks,  soaked  through  and  through  to  the  skin,  and,  by 
now,  hopelessly  indifferent  to  the  downpour,  it  being 
impossible  to  get  any  wetter  than  we  were  already.  We 
laughed  long  and  loud  at  this  particular  sample  of  a 
pleasure  party! 
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Things,  however,  were  beginning  to  get  pretty  seri- 
ous! The  pelting  rain  was  bringing  in  its  wake  other 
floods  from  the  melting  snow  on  the  heights  —  it  was 
coming  down  literally  in  sheets.  Arrived  at  the  "  Cha- 
peau,"  the  terminus  of  the  "  Mauvais  Pas,"  our  guide 
informed  us  that  there  ended  his  job!  In  vain  did  we 
protest  at  being  abandoned  on  the  top  of  a  strange 
mountain  with  no  knowledge  of  the  way  to  Chamounix; 
in  vain  did  we  offer  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  accom- 
pany us  —  he  was  obdurate!  "  You  will  find  your  way 
all  right.  You  will  have  to  descend  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  zigzags  before  you  come  to  the  highroad,  where, 
after  walking  four  miles  to  the  left,  you  will  come  to 
your  hotel.  I  go  no  farther!  "  This  was  his  cheerful 
ultimatum. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  hard-hearted  wretch  and  take  our 
fate  into  our  own  hands.  It  was  well  that  we  had  our 
good  tall  Alp-sticks  with  us,  for  the  zigzag  paths  were 
mostly  under  water,  and  without  probing  with  our 
sticks  (I  might  almost  say  —  without  taking  soundings) 
there  were  times  when  we  could  not  tell  whether  we 
were  on  a  path  or  not.  All  at  once,  after  what  seemed  an 
interminable  descent,  we  heard  the  distant  tinkling  of 
cowbells.  Was  ever  sound  more  welcome?  We  knew  now 
that  we  must  be  approaching  the  habitations  of  man. 
To  this  day,  I  never  hear  cowbells  without  a  reminiscent 
flutter  of  joy! 

Having  finally  gained  the  highroad,  we  wearily 
trudged  our  four  long  miles  under  the  heavy  weight  of 
our  water-logged  garments  (mine  must  have  weighed  at 
least  a  ton! ) .  We  at  last  reached  the  hotel  utterly  spent, 
almost  famished,  and  chilled  to  the  bone  —  a  fitting  end 
to  that  kind  of  a  pleasure  party!  Of  course  we  were 
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late  for  dinner,  but  in  any  case  we  could  not  have  en- 
tered the  dining  room  in  such  a  plight,  and  we  had  sent 
our  trunks  on  to  Paris,  retaining  nothing  but  a  catch-all 
and  handbag.  All  that  we  had  at  our  disposal  for  a 
change  to  dry  clothes  being  our  night  apparel  and  a 
raincoat  apiece!  After  peeling  off  our  saturated  gar- 
ments, and  obtaining  the  aid  of  a  good-natured  cham- 
bermaid whom  we  enlisted  in  our  service  to  get  our 
things  washed  and  dried  in  time  for  our  early  start  next 
morning,  we  ordered  dinner  served  in  our  room.  The 
meal  was  quite  elaborate,  and  the  immaculate  and  dig- 
nified waiter  pretended  not  to  see  the  suggestive  white 
frills  peeping  from  beneath  my  water-proof,  but  served 
us  with  the  same  deferential  air  that  he  would  have 
assumed  for  a  royal  couple  in  full  uniform.  We  have 
since  always  referred  to  that  waiter  as  "  Lord  Ches- 
terfield." 

One  would  have  supposed  such  an  adventure  to  be 
enough  to  serve  as  a  wholesome  contrast  to  the  unal- 
loyed pleasures  of  our  trip,  and  to  teach  us  that  travel- 
lers have  to  take  some  chances.  But  no!  The  worst  was 
yet  to  come! 

Punctually  at  six  o'clock  next  morning  the  little 
mountain  carriage  which  was  to  take  us  over  the  "  Tete 
Noir  "  on  our  way  to  Martigni  was  at  the  door.  It  was 
still  raining  in  torrents  with  no  promise  of  abatement, 
and  in  our  driver's  face  was  an  ominous  look.  "  Are  you 
prepared  to  risk  the  danger  of  riding  over  a  country 
intersected  with  streams  swollen  to  overflowing  from 
this  persistent  rain?  "  he  asked.  We  explained  apologet- 
ically that  it  was  imperative  for  us  to  start  at  once  in 
order  to  catch  the  night  train  at  Lausanne  for  Paris,  as 
otherwise  we  might  not  reach  Liverpool  in  time  for  the 
sailing  of  our  steamer.  The  good  fellow  bowed  his  head 
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in  resignation,  but  evidently  he  was  not  happy.  We  got 
into  the  cramped  and  uncomfortable  little  carriage,  re- 
solving to  make  the  best  of  it.  But,  oh,  it  was  a  ride  of 
terror!  The  whole  country  was  flooded,  and  wherever 
we  followed  a  stream,  the  road  and  the  banks  of  the 
stream  were  one  confluent  sheet  of  turbulent  water.  The 
great  danger  was  that  the  rocks,  so  frequent  on  those 
rough  roads,  and  now  concealed  under  water,  could  only 
be  avoided  by  the  merest  chance.  The  carriage  might  tip 
over  at  any  moment  and  precipitate  us  into  a  raging 
flood. 

After  five  hours  of  mental  agony  and  suspense  we 
reached  the  Half  Way  House  at  Chatelard  at  noon, 
without  disaster.  We  were  cold,  wet,  and  hungry,  and 
the  primitive  appearance  of  the  little  Inn,  which  boasted 
the  name  of  "  Hotel  Suisse,"  did  not  promise  an  inviting 
repast.  However,  having  observed  some  wet  hens  crouch- 
ing under  a  shed,  we  thought,  "  At  least  there  will  be 
fresh  eggs,  and  one  can  always  get  along  with  eggs  if  all 
else  fails."  As  we  surveyed  the  neat  little  dining  room, 
where  half  a  dozen  tables  were  already  occupied  by 
tourists,  —  who,  like  ourselves,  had  to  catch  a  train  or  a 
boat  somewhere,  —  we  saw  that  after  having  sampled  a 
tough  and  greasy  omelette  and  sour  bread,  they,  also, 
had  the  happy  thought  of  ordering  plain  boiled  eggs  as  a 
last  resort.  We  of  course  took  the  hint  and  followed  suit. 
But  horrors!  Those  eggs  must  have  been  laid  by  the 
great-grandmothers  of  the  hens  we  saw  under  the  shed! 
There  is  a  distinct  misery  in  baffled  hunger.  It  was  ap- 
parent in  the  faces  of  all  our  fellow  sufferers  as  they 
sadly  pushed  aside  their  little  dishes  of  questionable 
eggs.  Real  hunger  is  not  fastidious,  but  even  hunger 
cannot  stomach  some  things! 

A  table  near  us  was  occupied  by  a  round-faced  and 
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round-shaped  little  Dutchman,  his  portly  wife  and 
comely  daughter,  in  the  first  bloom  of  womanhood.  The 
little  man  had  brought  his  womenkind  for  an  outing 
from  the  flats  of  Holland  to  the  wonders  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  and  they  were  now  homeward  bound.  While 
we,  with  grim  humour,  were  speculating  on  what  action 
the  rebellious  stomach  of  the  little  Dutchman  would 
lead  him  to  take,  a  driver  entered  and,  approaching  him, 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  The  road  beyond  is  all  under 
deep  water  —  there  can  be  no  more  travelling  today!  " 
We  all  heard  the  fiat  in  consternation,  some  of  us  be- 
cause of  losing  connection  with  trains  and  boats,  but  all 
of  us  because  the  prospect  of  being  detained  in  such  un- 
satisfactory quarters  was  intolerable.  The  little  Dutch- 
man flared  up  and  loudly  protested,  "  I  must  go  home 
at  the  appointed  time,  I  tell  you!  I  insist  on  starting  at 
once.  If  there  is  any  risk  I  am  ready  to  take  it !  "  Whereat 
the  driver  angrily  retorted,  "  If  your  lives  are  of  but 
little  value  to  you,  my  horses'  lives  are  of  great  value  to 
me,  and  I  refuse  to  take  them  over  a  rough  road  where 
they  would  be  up  to  their  bellies  in  water  almost  from 
the  start."  The  Dutchman,  now  roused  to  fury,  cried, 
"  If  you  won't  take  us  forward,  you  dare  not  refuse  to 
take  us  back  to  Geneva  by  the  way  we  came,  so  that  we 
can  get  home  by  train."  Spake  the  driver,  "  You  are  not 
considering  that  it  was  some  hours  earlier  when  we  came 
over  the  road  from  Geneva,  and  that,  with  the  torrents 
of  rain  steadily  falling  and  swelling  the  streams,  the 
roads  will  be  in  a  very  different  condition  by  now!  "  "  I 
don't  care  a  hang  for  your  excuses.  You've  got  to  take  us 
or  I'll  know  the  reason  why!  "  the  little  man  roared  out 
threateningly,  at  the  same  time  rising  and  making 
straight  for  the  door.  The  driver  followed  with  lowering 
brow,  muttering  curses  as  he  went.  All  present  had 
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listened  breathlessly  to  an  altercation  which  had  sealed 
our  doom,  as  apparently  none  possessed  the  obstinate 
foolhardiness  of  the  Dutchman.  We  all  felt  that  the 
driver  was  right,  and  the  innkeeper's  wife  said  so  too, 
and  thought  he  should  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
bullied  into  giving  in. 

We  now  ventured  as  far  as  the  doorway  and  looked 
out  to  get  our  bearings.  The  Inn  was  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  forest  fronting  on  the 
river,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  highroad. 
The  stream,  which  narrowed  at  that  point,  was  dashing 
wildly  over  rocks  and  boulders,  its  torrents  taking  the 
form  of  a  cataract  rather  than  a  river.  We  observed  that 
some  peasant  women  were  carrying  their  bedding  and 
humble  belongings  out  of  their  little  cottages  and  de- 
positing them  in  the  mountain  forest  back  of  the  Inn,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  road.  It  looked  ominous!  The 
river  was  rising  —  rising,  and  had  overflowed  its  banks 
already  in  many  places ;  there  was  every  danger  that  the 
little  huts  would  be  swept  away.  It  all  seemed  very  sad 
and  forlorn !  But  with  it  all  was  a  thrill  of  excitement  in 
being  under  the  sway  of  the  raging  elements  without 
knowing  what  extremity  we  might  find  ourselves  in  be- 
fore night! 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  that  takes  kindly 
to  awe-striking  situations,  risky  adventures,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes !  As  we  stood  there,  we  observed  a  man 
approaching  the  house,  bedraggled,  scared,  and  breath- 
less. There  was  something  familiar  in  his  appearance. 
It  was  the  driver  who  had  started  a  half  an  hour  ago  on 
the  road  to  Geneva  with  the  Dutch  family  —  now 
ominously  alone!  He  spoke  aside  with  the  innkeeper's 
wife,  and  we  saw  her  throw  her  apron  over  her  head  with 
a  gesture  of  horror.  His  gruesome  tale  was  that  his  car- 
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riage  and  team  had  been  precipitated  into  the  cataract 
and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  —  not  a  trace  of  the 
inmates  remained  to  be  seen!  He,  himself,  would  also 
surely  have  perished  had  he  not,  out  of  abundant  cau- 
tion, been  on  foot,  leading  instead  of  driving  his  horses. 
But  in  spite  of  all  a  wheel  got  crushed  between  two 
rocks,  and  the  carriage  upset  into  the  flood  —  the  force 
of  the  water  did  the  rest. 

The  awful  gloom  which  enveloped  us  all  after  listen- 
ing to  this  horrible  tale  is  indescribable !  To  think  of  that 
happy  little  family  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  —  with 
whom  we  had  exchanged  friendly  words  but  a  half  an 
hour  ago,  —  wiped  out  of  existence  without  warning  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye !  How  little  could  the  poor  little 
Dutchman  have  guessed  that  the  appointment  he  was 
so  anxious  to  keep  was  in  another  world !  The  deep  im- 
pression of  that  catastrophe  has  never  left  me.  I  shudder 
today  when  I  think  of  it! 

In  keeping  with  that  tragedy  there  followed  a  fear- 
some night.  No  sleep  could  visit  our  eyelids  in  spite  of 
both  mental  and  physical  exhaustion.  The  river  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  rise  at  so  alarming  a  pace  that,  in 
order  to  protect  the  house,  it  became  necessary  hastily 
to  construct  a  dam  on  its  banks,  with  timber  hauled 
from  the  forest.  To  this  end,  all  the  drivers,  and  other 
men  who  had  horses,  spent  the  night  in  felling  trees,  and 
hauling  them  to  the  river-side,  where  they  improvised  a 
dam  at  least  eight  feet  high.  The  shouting  of  the  men  to 
encourage  their  tired  horses  was  incessant.  At  last,  to- 
wards morning,  there  was  a  cry  of  relief  —  the  waters 
showed  signs  of  subsiding,  as  the  hard  soil  which  had 
resisted  them  after  the  long  drought  was  now  softening 
and  allowing  the  water  to  sink  in.  I  think  I  must  then 
have  fallen  asleep,  for  I  seemed  to  be  listening  to  Bee- 
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thoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  grateful  theme, 
after  the  storm,  was  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Next  morning  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  lifting,  and  lo ! 
there  was  a  blue  streak  visible  in  the  heavens  —  about 
enough  to  make  a  pair  of  Dutchman's  breeches,  as  we 
used  to  say  when  we  were  children.  Grateful  sight!  Our 
driver  soon  came  along  and  announced  that  it  was  going 
to  clear,  and  that  we  might  move  on,  but  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  go  to  Martigni  by  way  of  the 
Tete  Noir  as  originally  planned,  for  the  road  was 
blocked  with  fallen  stones  and  other  debris  after  the 
storm,  and  no  team  could  pass.  "  But  I  have  thought  out 
another  way,"  he  said.  "  We  can  go  over  the  mountain 
to  the  left  to  Salvan,  and  descend  to  Vernayaz  in  time 
to  take  the  train  to  Bouveret.  But  there  is  only  a  bridle- 
path on  this  route,  so  I  propose  to  get  saddles  for  my 
horses  that  you  may  ride,  while  I  lead  the  way  with 
your  hand  baggage  over  my  shoulder." 

We  fell  in  with  the  good  man's  proposition  only  too 
gladly,  although  I,  for  my  part,  did  not  altogether  relish 
it,  as  I  had  not  been  on  a  horse's  back  since  I  was  a  child 
at  riding-school.  However,  it  was  no  time  to  raise  objec- 
tions, so  we  started  on  our  new  adventure.  Harry  was 
quite  at  home  on  his  steed,  being  a  well-trained  horse- 
man as  a  result  of  prolonged  experience  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado  in  the  company  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Silas 
Reed,  on  surveying  expeditions.  But  while  his  horse  be- 
haved pretty  well,  my  poor  beast,  exhausted  with  the 
unusual  exertions  of  the  night  before,  kept  stumbling  — 
more  particularly,  I  noticed,  on  the  brink  of  some  sheer 
precipice!  But  what  did  it  matter?  Nothing  mattered  — 
nothing  could  matter  in  the  awesome  presence  of  such 
grandeur.  There  burst  upon  our  vision  the  wildly  won- 
derful "  Gorge  de  Trieve,"  which  all  the  world  travels 
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to  see.  Never  had  I  conceived  of  such  magic  beauty  —  of 
anything  so  appallingly  grand  and  impressive !  It  was  a 
veritable  orgy  of  magnificence,  filling  one's  sense  of 
beauty  to  overflowing.  One's  very  soul  seemed  to  expand 
to  it  and  to  be  uplifted!  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  of 
that  ride!  Nature  and  I  had  always  been  great  friends. 
How  stimulating  and  inspiring  were  the  intimacy  and 
freedom  of  it  all !  I  kept  shouting  out  to  Harry  for  the 
very  ecstasy  of  it.  Our  guide  must  have  thought  we  were 
bewitched ! 

On  reaching  Salvan,  where  we  dismounted  for  a  brief 
rest  and  refreshment,  a  new  and  unforeseen  contretemps 
faced  us.  Our  guide  approached  us  in  obvious  distress 
saying  that  his  horses  were  too  exhausted  to  go  any 
farther.  There  were  no  other  horses  to  be  had!  "  What 
shall  we  do?  How  shall  we  get  to  Vernayaz?  "  we  asked 
despairingly.  "  We  shall  have  to  do  it  on  foot,"  he  sor- 
rowfully replied.  "  There  are  fifty-two  zigzags  down  to 
the  valley,  and  unless  we  run  all  the  way  at  full  speed 
you  will  not  catch  your  train  to  Bouveret!  "  So  saying 
he  again  shouldered  our  hand  baggage  and  handed  us 
our  Alp-sticks.  I  was  so  stiff  and  I  ached  so  in  all  my 
joints  as  a  consequence  of  our  escapade  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  all  that  followed,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  bear  the  strain  on  my  ankles  of  so  steep  a  descent. 
But  under  the  law  of  necessity  I  found  a  way  by  planting 
my  Alp-stick  firmly  in  the  soil  and  making  a  flying  leap, 
which  got  me  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  if  I  had  been  on 
the  dead  run.  I  could  not  help  laughing  grimly  as  I 
compared  myself  to  a  witch  riding  on  a  broomstick! 

As  we  neared  the  base  of  the  mountain  facing  the 
valley,  oh,  horrors!  We  saw  our  train  arriving  at  the 
station,  and  the  remaining  zigzags  were  too  many  for  us 
to  make  in  our  allotted  five  minutes.  In  sheer  despera- 
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tion  we  flew  along,  with  our  eyes  fastened  on  the  train 
which  was  due  to  move  out  at  any  moment,  while  we 
were  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station!  But,  lo! 
the  train  did  not  move  as  expected.  Had  we  hypnotized 
it?  We  never  knew  what  had  detained  it,  but  there  it 
was  when  we  reached  the  station,  now  quite  breathless 
and  exhausted.  The  relief  expressed  in  the  face  of  our 
poor  guide  as  he  delivered  over  our  traps,  was  touching. 
He  was  indeed  a  good  sort  —  true  blue !  Of  very  differ- 
ent metal  from  the  wretch  who  abandoned  us  at  the 
terminal  of  the  Mauvais  Pas! 

How  welcome  the  sight  of  the  comfortable  Lake  boat 
at  Bouveret!  By  now  I  was  utterly  spent,  and  even  poor 
Harry's  painful  solicitude  could  not  make  me  pretend. 
He  almost  carried  me  to  the  sofa  where  he  deposited  me 
stretched  out  at  full  length.  Soon  he  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  a  steward  who  put  before  us  a  most  tempting 
repast,  with  the  addition  of  a  bottle  of  delicious,  spar- 
kling "  Courtayoux,"  which  had  become  a  favourite  wine 
with  us  in  Switzerland.  Did  anything  ever  taste  so  good 
as  that  little  dinner!  The  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  the 
gods  could  not  have  beaten  it.  After  that  Harry  covered 
me  up  with  a  rug,  and  the  scenery  of  Lake  Geneva  was 
lost  on  me  that  day! 

At  Lausanne  we  took  the  night  train  to  Paris,  thence 
we  made  our  way  to  London,  and  later  to  Liverpool  in 
time  to  board  our  steamer,  when  it  was  ho!  for  America. 

In  reviewing  the  various  incidents  of  our  journeyings 
we  could  find  nothing  to  regret  —  nothing  that  we  would 
have  changed.  All  that  we  had  been  through  was,  after 
all,  just  so  much  of  adventure  and  experience,  stirring 
to  the  emotions  and  food  for  interesting  retrospection. 
We  would  have  left  out  nothing  except  the  tragedy  of 
the  unfortunate  Dutch  family!   It  is  wonderful  how 
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memory  in  perspective  discounts  all  the  discomforts  and 
annoyances  of  travel  —  how  soon  all  the  rough  edges 
disappear!  The  only  lasting  impressions  we  retain  are  of 
the  big  things  —  the  worth-while  things  —  the  things 
that  have  roused  our  deepest  emotions,  uplifted  the 
spirit,  and  left  their  mark  on  our  characters. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SAMPLES      OF      SNOBBISHNESS SARA      BERNHARDT 

ETHELKA    GERSTER REFLECTIONS    ON    BOSTONIANS 

SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  —  OPPORTUNE  MEETINGS  —  MUSI- 
CAL EVENINGS  AT  HOME  —  ARTHUR  NIKISCH  — A  WORD 
TO  YOUNG  ARTISTS 

BOSTON,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  happily  outgrown  the  narrow  exclusiveness 
which  led  to  class  distinctions  as  rigidly  observed 
as  in  countries  where  a  time-honoured  aristocracy  ruled 
supreme.  There  were  still,  however,  traces  of  it  among 
certain  hide-bound,  hard-shell  Bostonians  at  the  period 
of  which  I  am  now  writing  —  between  1880  and  1890. 
It  impressed  one  as  a  peculiar  snobbishness  born  of  a 
democracy  which  knew  no  other  way  of  asserting  su- 
periority or  of  avoiding  intimate  contact  with  inferiors. 
They  were  not  big  enough  to  realize  that  intrinsic 
superiority  is  sufficient  unto  itself  and  needs  no  boost- 
ing, and  that  inferiority  gravitates  to  its  proper  level  and 
needs  no  snubbing.  As  it  was,  in  certain  coteries  they 
seemed,  in  their  absurd  class  distinctions,  almost  to 
outvie  insular  England  of  half  a  century  ago. 

By  way  of  illustration.  When  Sara  Bernhardt  came  to 
America  for  the  first  time,  her  agent,  Mr.  Jarrett  sent 
out  invitations  to  meet  Madame  Bernhardt,  and  to  in- 
spect her  work  in  sculpture.  The  attendance  was  pain- 
fully scant.  Nevertheless,  there  appeared  various  groups 
of  people,  whose  attitude  suggested  that  they  were 
afraid  it  was  not  quite  proper  for  them  to  be  seen  there. 
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On  approaching  one  of  these  groups,  composed  of  sun- 
dry acquaintances  who  were  perambulating  together  on 
a  sort  of  "  united  we  stand  "  principle,  I  commented  on 
the  charm  of  manner  and  striking  personality  of  Madame 
Bernhardt.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  talked  with 
her?  "  exclaimed  one  of  these  ladies,  aghast.  "  I  cer- 
tainly did,"  was  my  prompt  reply,  "  and,  pray,  why 
not?  "  "  Well,  one  would  hardly  want  to  make  her 
acquaintance!  "  And  another  put  in  apologetically,  "I 
only  came  just  to  look  at  her  models,  but  of  course  I 
couldn't  think  of  being  introduced  to  her!  "  Suppressing 
my  inward  wrath,  I  quietly  remarked,  "Well,  ladies, 
had  I  been  unwilling  to  use  what  I  should  regard  as 
common  courtesy  to  our  hostess  I  should  have  stayed  at 
home!  "  Suppressed  sniffings  greeted  my  speech,  and  I 
was  conscious  of  being  regarded  as  an  incorrigible  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Bohemian,  with  no  sense  of  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  Brahminized  Bostonians! 

It  is  pleasant,  in  view  of  this  episode,  to  recall  that, 
some  years  later,  when  Sara  Bernhardt  returned  to 
Boston,  she  was  entertained  with  honours  by  "  L'Alliance 
Franchise,"  and  that  the  guests  almost  tumbled  over 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  be  introduced  and  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  the  famous  actress. 

Yes,  the  good  Bostonians  have  surely  grown  broader 
since  then,  and  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  artist  and  the  woman  —  between  Art  and  the  habits 
of  life,  if  nothing  else,  and  thank  heaven  for  it! 

Another  episode  which  afforded  me  some  grim 
amusement  was  when,  one  afternoon,  I  was  calling  on 
Abby  Alger  —  a  busy  and  ubiquitous  little  lady,  very 
well  known  in  Boston,  who  lived  with  her  father,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Alger,  on  Brimmer  St.  We  were  subse- 
quently joined  by  Mrs.  X,  wife  of  a  prominent  lawyer. 
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She  was  bursting  with  a  grievance,  and  was  there  ob- 
viously to  relieve  herself  of  it.  Something  had  occurred 
which  she  regarded  as  a  "  blot  on  Boston  society." 
Ethelka  Gerster,  who  was  then  creating  a  sensation  by 
her  singing  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  one  of  the  "  Assemblies,"  a  sort  of  social 
holy  of  holies,  where  people  danced  instead  of  praying. 
"  What  do  you  think?  "  she  cried,  "  Gerster  has  ac- 
tually been  invited  to  attend  one  of  'our  Boston  As- 
semblies! '  Just  imagine!  An  opera  singer!  I  should  like 
to  know  which  member  of  the  Committee  could  have 
dared  to  do  such  a  thing!  " 

Abby  remained  with  her  mouth  open,  not  quite 
knowing  what  the  repartee  was;  but  I,  with  my  most 
innocent  expression,  said:  "  You  mean,  perhaps,  that 
one  could  hardly  expect  an  artist  of  Madame  Gerster's 
fame  to  honour  the  Assembly  with  her  presence?  "  The 
lady  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  indignation  at  my 
wilful  perversion  of  her  meaning,  whereupon  I  blandly 
proceeded:  "How  fortunate  it  was  for  your  peace  of 
mind  that  when  I,  too,  was  urged  to  become  a  member 
of  that  same  most  select  association,  I  declined  the 
honour."  "  Why  so,  pray,  why  for  my  peace  of  mind?  " 
she  asked.  "  Because  I,  too,  was  an  opera  singer,"  I  re- 
plied with  my  sweetest  smile. 

Such  expressions  of  a  stultified  democracy  as  those 
above  cited  were  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  generally 
accepted  idea  of  Americanism. 

When,  in  view  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  re- 
doubtable Mrs.  X,  —  sentiments  presumably  shared  by 
others  of  her  guild, —  I  reflected  that  the  doors  of  Bos- 
ton "  Society  "  had  been  from  the  first  freely  thrown 
open  to  me,  I  had  to  conclude  that  it  was  because  the 
good  Bostonians  did  not  know  just  where  to  place  me  — 
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there  was  no  social  pigeon  hole  where  I  seemed  to  be- 
long. I  was  a  sort  of  nondescript  —  with  good  indorse- 
ment—  a  kind  of  indorsement  which  they  dared  not 
ignore,  so  they  concluded  to  shut  their  eyes  and  swallow 
me  whole! 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  note  that  Otto  Dresel  and 
Professor  Agassiz,  who  were  originally  responsible  for 
my  cordial  reception  in  "  Society,"  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  me  except  as  they  may  have  felt  in  me  the 
soul  of  an  artist,  and  we  all  know  that  the  soul  of  an 
artist  seems,  alas,  but  too  often  to  have  very  little  to 
do  with  either  the  moral  character  or  the  respectability 
of  the  individual.  Of  my  past  life  neither  Dresel  nor 
Agassiz  knew  anything  whatever  except  that  I  had 
been  an  opera  singer  of  more  or  less  good  repute,  that  I 
was  musical,  and  had  received  a  good  musical  education. 

It  quite  carries  out  my  theory  that  the  good  Bos- 
tonians  were  afraid  —  desperately  afraid  —  of  acting  on 
their  own  judgment;  that  while  they  hardly  dared  to 
say  that  a  thing  was  either  good  or  bad  without  some 
accepted  authority,  they  could  let  themselves  go  with  a 
lusty  enthusiasm  when  sure  of  being  on  the  right  side. 
To  be  trapped  into  "  dilating  to  the  wrong  emotions  " 
was  an  unbearable  mortification  to  their  amour  propre. 
But,  as  we  like  people  not  because  of  their  perfections 
but  in  spite  of  their  short-comings,  I  have  a  very  tender 
spot  in  my  heart  for  these  good  old  Bostonians  just 
the  same! 

Social  intercourse,  as  it  came  about  in  our  home,  was 
a  pleasant  —  I  may  say  a  beautiful  feature  in  our  lives; 
for  is  there  anything  more  delightful  than  getting  into 
touch  with  interesting  people  of  varied  types,  and  dis- 
covering that  a  certain  homogeneousness  of  spirit  is  to 
be  found  among  even  the  most  foreign  elements?  How 
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many  startling  revelations  of  the  unsuspected  inward- 
ness of  people  are  thus  forced  on  us! 

Already,  during  the  early  years  of  our  married  life, 
we  inaugurated  the  custom  of  having  on  every  Thursday 
evening  an  intimate  little  dinner  party,  the  number 
hardly  ever  exceeding  six  or  eight.  Thus  we  were  able 
to  entertain  in  the  course  of  each  year  several  hundred 
of  our  friends,  and  to  include  many  distinguished  strang- 
ers as  they  came  along  from  foreign  parts,  furnished 
with  letters  of  introduction. 

I  just  happened  to  lay  my  hands  on  a  little  note-book 
in  which  I  had  for  years  kept  a  list  of  the  people  who  had 
dined  with  us,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Church,  the  State,  the  Stage,  every  branch  of  Art  and 
Literature,  and  almost  every  department  of  Science, 
had  been  represented  at  our  table. 

Our  aim  always  was  to  bring  together  the  right  peo- 
ple —  people  who  would  assimilate  and  who  would  sup- 
plement each  other.  For  instance,  if  we  knew  that  we 
were  to  entertain  an  incorrible  monologist,  we  were 
careful  to  provide  an  audience  of  the  kind  who  prefer  to 
listen  rather  that  to  talk.  In  this  way  our  little  dinners 
were  generally  enjoyable.  We  had  but  too  often  the  ex- 
perience of  dining  at  houses  where  the  table  menu  alone 
and  not  the  human  menu  had  been  considered,  which 
served  us  as  a  warning! 

When  the  Saturday-evening  Symphony  Concerts  were 
inaugurated  we  had  to  shift  our  Musicales  to  Friday 
evenings. 

One  night,  when  Arthur  Nikisch  was  present,  he  was 
so  pleased  with  the  singing  of  a  talented  little  pupil, 
Mrs.  Hascall,  or  "  little  Hascall  "  as  we  always  called 
her,  that  he  said  to  me,  "  We  must  have  her  at  a  Sym- 
phony Concert."  Of  course,  we  were  jubilant  that  such 
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a  splendid  start  in  her  public  career  should  be  offered  to 
so  young  a  singer.  However,  nothing  happened! 

Time  went  on,  and  we  heard  nothing  more  of  Nikisch's 
good  intentions  until  long  after,  when  the  Symphony 
management  announced  a  grand  performance  of  the 
Fidelio  music  with  a  star  cast  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  the  sole  exception  being  Mrs.  Nikisch, 
who  was  to  sing  the  part  of  Marcellina.  She,  however,  at 
the  last  moment,  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  felt  ob- 
liged to  cancel  her  engagement.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  costly  Frau  Miilke  and  those  other  artists  engaged 
at  a  huge  expense,  and  the  performance  could  not  take 
place  without  a  Marcellina!  The  rehearsal  was  next  day, 
and  where  could  Nikisch  expect  to  find  a  singer  who  was 
musician  enough  to  master  the  role  overnight?  It  was 
then  that  he  remembered  my  telling  him  that  the  young 
girl,  whose  singing  he  so  admired  at  our  Musicale,  was 
also  an  excellent  musician.  With  only  the  thread  of  a 
hope  that  she  might  consent  to  risk  it,  he  hastened  to 
her  apartment  and  pleaded  so  distressfully  that  it  ended 
in  her  promising  to  try  her  best  to  learn  the  part  over- 
night, although  she  knew  nothing  of  the  opera  Fidelio. 

She  came  to  me  at  once  for  help  and  encouragement. 
I  put  her  through  the  music  in  a  couple  of  hours,  thanks 
to  her  quick  musical  perception,  and  next  morning  she 
appeared  at  rehearsal,  full  of  confidence,  and  note  per- 
fect. At  the  concerts  on  Friday  and  Saturday  she  held 
her  own  with  those  celebrities  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  came  out  of  the  ordeal  triumphant.  The 
gratitude  of  Nikisch  and  the  management  knew  no 
bounds. 

This  is  only  one  more  instance  of  the  many  notable 
successes  of  young  artists  arising  from  their  readiness  to 
jump  into  the  breach  at  the  last  moment  in  some  emer- 
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gency.  In  such  cases  all  distrust  of  oneself  is  swallowed 
up  in  concentration  on  the  task  before  one.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  mind  most  favourable  to  achievement, 
for  in  it  there  is  no  room  for  self-consciousness  —  for 
doubt  or  fear. 

When  I  think  of  the  agonies  young  artists  are  apt  to 
suffer  because  they  are  thinking  of  the  effect  on  the  audi- 
ence that  they  hope  to  produce,  instead  of  saying  to 
themselves,  "  I  am  here  just  to  do  as  well  as  I  can,"  I 
feel  an  overwhelming  desire  to  make  them  see  that  sim- 
ple concentration  on  the  work  on  hand,  free  from  any 
thought  of  results,  brings  with  it  a  beautiful  poise 
and  calm,  besides  the  attainment  of  their  highest  pos- 
sibilities. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  SLUMMING  EXPERIENCES 

A    MIRACLE   IN   A   HOSPITAL MUSIC    IN    BOSTON 

HER   MAJESTY'S   OPERA   COMPANY VICTOR   CAPOUL 

REMNANT     OF     THE     TENOR,     MARIO  —  ADELINA     PATTI 
—  FAME  VERSUS  MERIT  —  LILLI  LEHMAN 

SOCIAL,  professional,  and  domestic  life  did  not  by 
any  means  engross  the  whole  of  my  time.  I  was 
young  and  vigorous  enough  to  take  on  other  func- 
tions when  they  came  my  way  —  such  as,  for  instance, 
that  sort  of  district  visiting  which  went  —  and  still  goes 
—  by  the  name  of  "  slumming."  The  name  is  distinctly 
descriptive,  but  it  would  be  still  more  so  were  we  to  call 
it  slumming  and  slushing,  for,  indeed,  more  often  than 
not  during  the  winter  months,  on  my  way  to  malodorous 
tenements,  where  I  had  to  mount  rickety  stairways  to 
reach  those  children  of  poverty,  I  had  to  wade  ankle 
deep  in  black  slush. 

It  was  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  who  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  what  is  known  as  the  "  Associated  Chari- 
ties," and  it  was  quite  as  much  out  of  my  friendship  and 
regard  for  her  as  for  my  wish  to  render  some  unselfish 
service  to  my  kind  that  I  responded  to  her  urgings  to 
take  upon  myself  the  care  of  some  of  the  poor  Italians. 
Accordingly,  I  undertook  to  visit  periodically  such  needy 
Italians  as  might  apply  to  the  Associated  Charities  for 
help,  and  to  report  proceedings  once  a  week  at  the  Con- 
ference held  at  the  Chardon  Street  Charity  Building, 
where  one  had  to  listen  to  much  drivel  from  the  assem- 
bled visitors. 

132 
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I  became,  however,  truly  interested  in  some  few  of 
the  Italians  whom  I  visited.  Simple  souls  were  they!  And 
so  grateful  for  every  kindness  as  soon  as  they  became 
persuaded  that  I  was  not  spying  on  them,  but  only  try- 
ing to  help  them  to  greater  comfort  by  furnishing  neces- 
sities which  they  lacked  the  means  to  procure. 

I  recall  an  incident  in  a  different  environment,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at  the  time.  We  had  for 
some  years,  in  the  early  days  of  our  married  life,  been 
in  the  habit  of  betaking  ourselves  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
the  Channing  Home  for  Consumptives  to  help  make  gay 
their  festivities.  There  was  always  a  Christmas  tree,  and 
plenty  of  gifts  were  distributed  to  the  patients,  whose 
eyes  brightened  as  they  turned  over  the  various  objects 
and  felt  of  them  lovingly  with  their  poor,  emaciated 
fingers.  There  were  other  visitors  present  beside  the 
Rogers  family  —  all  helping  to  cheer  the  inmates  in 
one  way  or  another,  my  particular  function  being  to  sing 
them  the  old  songs  they  loved,  recalling  memories  of 
bygone  days. 

Ranged  around  the  room  were  neat  little  white-cur- 
tained beds,  in  which  were  bestowed  such  patients  as 
were  too  weak  to  sit  up.  In  one  of  these,  situated  near 
the  old-fashioned  square  piano,  lay  an  old,  old  lady, 
shrivelled,  shrunken,  and  quite  different  in  aspect  from 
any  of  the  other  patients.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  the 
matron  told  me  that  the  poor  creature  had  been  found 
insensible  on  a  doorstep,  where  she  had  apparently  sunk 
down  from  exhaustion  in  trying  to  make  her  way  from 
one  place  to  another.  She  had  remained  unconscious 
from  the  time  they  rescued  her,  so  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  discover  who  she  was,  whence  she  came  or 
whither  bound.  It  was  indeed  a  pathetically  wasted  form 
that  those  white  curtains  enclosed ! 
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It  happened  in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  I  was 
begged  by  some  of  the  patients  to  sing  them  their  old 
favourite,  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland."  While  responding 
to  their  request,  suddenly  the  curtains  of  the  little  bed 
near  the  piano  were  agitated,  a  long,  bony  arm  out- 
stretched, and  lo!  the  old  lady  had  risen  in  her  bed,  and 
with  eager  gaze  was  surveying  the  scene.  When  I  stopped 
singing  she  made  a  sign  that  she  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 
I  hastened  to  her  bedside.  She  seized  my  hand  convul- 
sively, and  in  a  hoarse  whisper  panted  out,  "I  —  I  used 
to  sing  that  once!  "  Then  followed  a  torrent  of  memories 
eagerly  and  passionately  poured  forth  —  now  and  again 
turning  into  incoherence. 

From  that  moment  she  was  completely  roused  from 
her  comatose  state,  and  was  able  to  answer  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  her.  All  present  were  amazed  as  at  a 
miracle.  What  chord  in  the  inmost  being  of  that  poor, 
battered  creature  had  by  that  old  tune  been  set  into  vi- 
bration? Who  can  tell?  But  this  at  least  we  knew  —  it 
roused  her  to  conscious  life  and  seemed  to  make  her 
happy.  She  died  the  following  morning. 

For  me,  life  has  always  been  nothing  if  not  full  of 
contrasts.  Passing  from  the  slums  to  the  hospital,  and 
from  the  hospital  to  the  opera,  or  "  from  the  bobolink  to 
the  ballet,"  as  Judge  Holmes  once  put  it,  when  we  hap- 
pened to  find  ourselves  in  the  same  car,  he,  fresh  from 
the  Beverly  woods  and  bound  for  the  theatre. 

Much  music  was  offered  us  in  those  days  beside  the 
Symphony  Concerts.  Periodical  visits  from  Her  Maj- 
esty's Italian  Opera  Company,  under  Mapleson's  man- 
agement, and  the  Strakosch  Opera  Company,  kept  us  in 
touch  with  the  celebrated  singers  of  the  day.  Since  1873, 
when  I  first  came  to  Boston  to  live,  they  had  visited  us 
in  procession  from  Pauline  Lucca,  Christine  Nilsson, 
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Erminie  Rudersdorf  (mother  of  Richard  Mansfield,  who 
at  that  time  had  not  yet  discovered  his  calling  for  the 
stage),  lima  de  Murska,  whose  thin  and  acrid  voice  was 
considered  to  be  offset  by  extraordinary  pyrotechnics,  a 
willowy  figure  and  a  phenomenal  wealth  of  blond  hair ; 
Tamberlik  with  his  high  C  sharp  and  not  much  else  that 
was  remarkable;  that  inimitable  Mephisto,  Jamet,  and 
that  most  poetic  lover  among  tenors,  Capoul.  —  Can  I 
ever  forget  that  exquisite  touch  of  his  in  the  garden  scene 
of  Faust,  when  he  and  Mephisto  make  their  entrance? 
On  approaching  Margherite's  spinning  wheel,  how  he 
raised  the  shuttle  unconsciously  to  his  lips.  There  was  a 
whole  romance  in  the  act  as  he  performed  it! 

The  year  following  we  were  favoured  with  a  visit  from 
the  ancient  and  honourable  tenor,  Mario,  of  whom,  poor 
soul,  there  was  but  little  left  save  his  distinguished  name 
and  a  good-natured  sense  of  humour  which  he  displayed 
at  a  concert  in  Music  Hall  by  pointing  upward  with  mock 
gravity  when  his  voice  failed  to  respond  to  a  high  note. 
Yet  there  were  doubtless  many  in  the  audience  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  who  were  deluded  into  thinking  they  had 
heard  the  great  Mario  sing! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much  —  or 
rather,  how  little  —  an  average  audience  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  actual  merit  of  any  performer  detached 
from  his  name  and  reputation.  I  have  in  mind  a  season  of 
Italian  Opera  at  Mechanic's  Hall  when  Adelina  Patti 
was  the  chief  attraction.  We  were  present  at  the  first 
performance  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  There  was  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  famous  singer  a  great  crowd  —  of  a 
different  type  from  the  usual  frequenters  of  Italian 
Opera,  the  prices  being  popular.  The  majority  were  evi- 
dently quite  unacquainted  with  the  plot  of  the  opera.  In 
the  first  act  Patti  entered  with  her  companions  unpre- 
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tentiously  and  properly  attired  in  Scotch  plaid,  with 
nothing  in  particular  to  suggest  the  impressive  entry  of 
a  Queen  of  Song.  The  audience,  mistaking  her  for  one  of 
the  minor  characters  in  the  opera,  made  no  stir  at  her 
entrance  on  the  stage.  They  were  waiting  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  Star  they  had  flocked  to  hear.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Recitative  and  Aria  beside  the  fountain  —  in 
the  smooth  Cantilena  in  which  Patti  so  excelled.  It  was 
received  almost  in  silence  by  the  audience !  The  succeed- 
ing Cabaletta,  freely  interlarded  with  vocal  flights,  beau- 
tifully executed,  seemed  to  make  no  impression  either, 
though  Patti  was  at  her  best.  The  only  spontaneous  ap- 
plause she  received  was  from  sundry  musicians,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  the  audience  —  the  general 
public  making  but  feeble  response.  The  duet  with  the 
tenor  met  likewise  with  but  a  cool  reception.  The  audi- 
ence was  still  waiting  for  Patti.  But  in  the  second  scene 
in  bridal  dress,  with  Lucia's  baritone  brother,  it  sud- 
denly dawned  on  them  that  there  was  no  other  prima 
donna  forthcoming  —  that  she  was  all  the  Patti  there 
was!  Then,  at  last  the  audience  rose  to  her,  and  from 
that  moment  was  unbridled  in  its  enthusiasm  till  the  end 
of  the  opera. 

What  is  one  to  infer  from  such  an  experience?  Can  one 
rely  on  the  intuitions  of  the  public?  If  it  be  true  that  real 
beauty  in  any  form  makes  its  own  appeal,  even  to  the 
unsophisticated,  as  one  would  prefer  to  think,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  its  enjoyment  to  tag  Patti's 
name  on  to  Patti's  singing? 

One  of  the  singers  of  a  later  group  whom  I  most  ad- 
mired and  esteemed  was  Lilli  Lehman.  In  her  I  recog- 
nized the  true  artist  —  wholly  consecrated  to  her  Art, 
which  she  approached  with  dignity  and  nobility,  ever 
seeking  to  exalt  it  regardless  of  self-interest  or  any  of  the 
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usual  temptations  which  beset  the  genus  prima  donna.  I 
retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  first  impression  I  re- 
ceived when  she  came  to  Boston,  in  1885, 1  think,  to  sing 
in  some  concerts.  To  the  public  in  general  the  announce- 
ment that  "  Lilli  Lehman  from  the  Royal  Opera  House 
in  Berlin  "  was  coming  had  no  significance,  consequently 
there  was  no  audience.  The  few  hundred  people  assem- 
bled in  Music  Hall  by  invitation  of  her  manager  served 
only  to  emphasize  its  emptiness.  They  consisted  mainly 
of  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  teachers  of 
music,  and  newspaper  critics  —  a  small,  though  more 
than  usually  discriminating  audience. 

It  was  a  queenly  and  gracious  presence  that  greeted  us 
from  the  platform,  and  what  a  joy  to  hear  once  more  a 
singer  with  a  finely  balanced  tone,  instead  of  the  wabbly, 
colourless  voices  floating  about  in  space,  so  commonly 
accepted  by  the  public  as  the  legitimate  soprano  voice. 
Our  enthusiastic  admiration  was  shared  by  a  group  of 
musicians  who  sat  near  us.  "  Here  is,  at  last,  some  one 
who  really  knows  how  to  sing,"  was  the  general  verdict. 
When,  next  day,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  "  Transcript," 
in  which  the  musical  critic,  William  Apthorp,  let  himself 
go  in  unbridled  admiration,  Lilli  Lehman  could  no  longer 
be  ignored  by  the  public. 

It  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
that  we  first  heard  Lehman  on  the  operatic  stage.  Was 
there  ever  an  Isolde  like  unto  her  —  for  beauty,  distinc- 
tion, suppressed  and  unsuppressed  passion?  And  who 
else  has  ever  lent  such  a  deep,  spiritual  significance  to 
the  "  Liebstod  "  as  she?  And  what  a  born  Brunhilde  she 
was!  I  can  see  her  now  in  my  mind's  eye  as  she  rose  from 
her  forest  couch  after  her  long  sleep  in  the  last  act  of 
Siegfried  —  awakened  by  his  kiss.  There  was  a  whole 
dawn  in  that  awakening.  It  suggested  to  me  all  the  mys- 
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terious  glamour  of  sunrise!  "  Heil  dir,  Sonne!  Heil  dir, 
licht!  "  as  declaimed  by  her,  was  as  the  very  voice  of  the 
dawn! 

It  was  in  May,  1888,  that  we  again  came  into  personal 
contact  with  Lilli  Lehman,  when  she  came  to  Boston  to 
sing  at  one  of  our  Symphony  Concerts,  with  her  hus- 
band, Kalisch,  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in  New 
York  a  few  months  previously.  She  expressed  a  desire 
to  visit  the  Tavern  Club,  which  had  been  described  to 
her  as  something  quite  unique  in  character,  and  she  in- 
vited herself  to  the  usual  informal  club  supper  on  Satur- 
day night  after  the  concert,  ignoring  the  fact  that  no 
ladies  were  ever  admitted  to  those  famous  gatherings! 
The  situation  was  quite  embarrassing  to  the  Taverners, 
as,  of  course,  the  presence  of  other  ladies  became  neces- 
sary, and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  collect  them  at  an 
hour's  notice! 

Harry  had,  as  usual,  escorted  me  home  from  the  con- 
cert before  betaking  himself  to  the  Club,  and  I,  having 
made  myself  comfortable  in  a  negligee,  had  settled  down 
quietly  in  an  easy  chair  to  read  before  retiring  for  the 
night,  when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  Harry's  unex- 
pected reappearance.  "  Dodie,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are 
wanted  at  the  Tavern  Club.  Get  into  some  clothes  as 
quickly  as  you  can;  I  have  a  carriage  at  the  door.  Lilli 
Lehman  is  going  there  to  supper  with  the  boys,  and  we 
are  drumming  up  a  few  Taverners'  wives  to  meet  her." 
I  proceeded  at  once  to  make  one  of  the  "  lightning 
changes  "  which  it  had  often  fallen  to  my  lot  on  the 
operatic  stage,  and  thus  we  arrived  in  season  to  receive 
our  amiable  guest  with  proper  ceremony.  The  evening 
spent  in  the  frank  intercourse  with  such  a  brilliant  and 
congenial  group  of  men  was  enjoyed  immensely  by  the 
invading  female  contingent,  one  and  all  of  whom  felt 
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profoundly  grateful  to  the  impulsive  Lilli  for  procuring 
for  us  this  new  and  delightful  experience. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  had  a  very  interesting 
talk  with  her.  With  great  frankness  she  told  me  much 
that  I  wanted  to  know  about  her  methods  of  study  and 
habits  of  life.  Amongst  other  things,  that  she  made  it  a 
rule  to  practice  vocal  exercises  for  two  hours  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast!  "  But  surely  you  do  not  follow  that 
rule  when  you  have  to  rehearse  in  the  day  time  and  sing 
at  night?  "  I  said.  "  Certainly  I  do,"  she  replied,  "  Mann 
muss,  —  mann  muss!  "  (One  must! )  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  must  be  made  of  cast  iron ! 

Later,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  music  room  where 
Gericke  and  several  of  the  other  club  members  impro- 
vised music  according  to  their  custom.  Thus  ended  an 
evening  of  unexpected  pleasure  and  profit. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

OTTO   DRESEL'S   RETURN  —  JOHN    S.    DWIGHT'S   STRATA- 
GEM —  THE  BACH  CLUB  —  A  GRIEVANCE  —  A  JOKE  ON 

DRESEL TARDY    APPRECIATION B.    J.    LANG MRS. 

JOHN  L.  GARDNER 

IT  was,  I  think,  in  1883  that  Otto  Dresel  returned 
from  Germany  once  more  with  his  family,  and  oc- 
cupied again  his  house  on  Charles  Street.  Shortly 
after  his  home-coming,  John  S.  Dwight,  who  during 
Dresel's  absence  had  felt  musically  orphaned,  came  to 
me  one  day  with  troubled  countenance.  "  What  can  we 
do  to  keep  Dresel  permanently  in  Boston?  He  is  so  rest- 
less, and  I  am  in  constant  fear  that  he  will  be  rushing  off 
to  Europe  again  in  a  year  or  two  unless  some  engrossing 
work  can  be  found  to  enchain  him  here."  "  What  have 
you  up  your  sleeve?  "  I  asked;  "  for  of  course  you  have 
been  thinking  the  matter  out  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
night.  You  have  some  plan,  —  what  is  it,  and  what  can  I 
do  to  help  you?  "  "  Well,"  he  replied  hesitatingly,  "  I 
have  been  thinking  that  if  we  could  get  together  some 
good  singers  who  would  be  interested  in  studying  some 
of  those  unfamiliar  Cantatas  of  Bach,  which  are  so  beau- 
tiful and  which  are  the  idols  of  Dresel's  heart,  he  would 
throw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  training  of  a 
chorus  to  that  end,  and  be  content  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  Boston."  "  In  other  words,  you  would  like  me  to 
form  a  Bach  Club  for  Dresel  to  direct?  "  I  said.  "  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  quite  feasible,  but  I  must 
140 
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first  make  sure  that  Dresel  will  consent  to  it  before  I 
take  any  steps  in  the  matter." 

Accordingly  I  wended  my  way  to  Charles  Street  and 
made  the  proposition  to  him.  He  looked  at  me  wistfully 
and  muttered,  "  It  would  be  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible!  We  could  never  get  together  enough 
singers  with  good  voices,  and  musical  enough  to  appreci- 
ate Bach!  "  "  Leave  that  to  me,"  I  replied,  "  All  I  want 
to  know  at  present  is  whether,  should  such  a  club  be 
formed,  you  would  care  to  direct  it?  "  With  his  assurance 
that  he  would,  I  started  in  at  once  to  make  a  list  of 
available  members  and  invite  them  to  join  the  club.  One 
and  all  joyfully  accepted  my  invitation  —  only  too 
proud  to  take  part  in  something  which  promised  to  be 
of  so  unique  a  character.  I  could  easily  have  doubled  the 
number  of  members  had  I  so  desired,  but,  as  space  in  the 
Charles  Street  house  was  limited,  I  considered  quality 
before  quantity.  Dresel  was  very  happy  over  my  suc- 
cessful endeavours,  and  I  could  see,  to  my  great  de- 
light, that  this  new  interest  was  bringing  fresh  zest  into 
his  life.  Dear  old  Dwight  was  in  the  seventh  heaven! 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  club  was  that  there  were  to 
be  no  public  performances  —  its  object  was  exclusively 
a  loving  study  of  the  great  master's  works.  When,  how- 
ever, after  a  few  months  of  weekly  practices  on  Monday 
evenings,  the  singing  of  certain  Cantatas  had  reached  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  Dresel  began  to  feel  that  some 
outsiders  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  hearing  this 
wondrous  music  as  it  could  be  heard  nowhere  else.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  decreed  that  an  occasional  private  per- 
formance should  be  given  at  his  house,  when  not  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  choice  people  were  to  be  in- 
vited —  only  such  as  were  by  Dresel  deemed  capable  of 
appreciating  Bach.  The  admission  of  any  ordinary  mor- 
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tal  to  such  a  holy  of  holies  being  quite  out  of  the 
question ! 

Harry,  who  had  become  greatly  interested  in  my  ac- 
counts of  our  doings,  was  looking  forward  eagerly  to  our 
first  Bach  evening  —  more  especially  as  the  soprano 
solos  were  to  be  sung  by  me.  But  lo  and  behold!  No  in- 
vitation came  his  way!  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  an 
oversight,  but  when  the  evening  arrived  and  no  allusion 
whatever  was  made  to  Harry's  absence,  I  realized  that 
the  omission  was  intentional.  I  was  deeply  offended,  for 
it  did  seem  to  me  that,  even  if  Harry  were  not  to  be 
counted  among  the  Bach  worshippers,  some  concession 
in  his  favour  should  have  been  made  in  consideration  of 
one  who  had  devoted  so  much  time  and  service  to  the 
club  as  I  had  done.  Besides,  I  knew  in  my  heart  that 
Harry  would  have  listened  to  the  music  quite  as  ap- 
preciatively as  some  of  the  chosen  who  were  present. 

The  club  did  itself  honour,  and  the  performance  ful- 
filled Dresel's  highest  expectations.  And  Dresel,  who  dur- 
ing the  day  had  suffered  unspeakable  torments  from 
nervousness,  was  now  supremely  happy.  I  took  no  part 
in  the  generally  festive  spirit.  As  soon  as  I  had  per- 
formed my  allotted  task,  I  took  my  departure  in  quiet 
dignity,  nor  did  I  attend  the  club  meetings  for  the  next 
three  weeks.  Meanwhile,  a  member  of  the  club  brought 
me  word  that  Dresel  was  greatly  distressed  at  my  ab- 
sence, and  that  she  had  hinted  to  him  the  cause  of  it. 

A  few  days  later  the  news  came  to  me  that  Dresel  was 
very  ill  —  threatened  with  pneumonia.  At  once  all  feel- 
ing of  resentment  vanished.  "  Supposing  Dresel  should 
die!  "  A  whole  flood  of  memories  swept  over  me  — 
memories  of  all  Dresel  had  been  to  me  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement.  The  thought  of  any  estrangement  be- 
tween us  at  such  a  time  was  unbearable!  In  frantic  haste 
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I  betook  myself  to  Charles  Street  and  asked  to  see  Mrs. 
Dresel.  She  was  out,  but  the  maid  said  she  felt  sure  that 
Mr.  Dresel  would  want  to  see  me.  Visions  of  standing  at 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  brought  tears  to  my  eyes, 
when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  Dresel  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  reception  room.  Nothing  in  his 
appearance  suggested  imminent  dissolution!  After  my 
first  enquiries  for  his  health  were  over,  he  began,  "  Look 
here,  my  friend,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
you  were  offended  with  me  on  Mr.  Rogers'  account." 
Then,  in  the  curious,  measured  falsetto  which  he  occa- 
sionally adopted,  he  added,  "  Conjugal  affection  is  very 
meritorious,  but  I  ask  you,  what  can  Mr.  Rogers  have 
to  do  with  Bach?  "  Upon  this  I  gave  a  very  frank  ex- 
planation of  my  position  in  the  matter.  We  talked  it  all 
out,  and  it  ended  in  Dresel  recognizing  the  fact  that  he 
had  taken  into  consideration  nobody's  feelings  but  his 
own!  To  clinch  the  renewal  of  our  amicable  relations, 
he  drew  me  to  the  music  room,  where  he  produced  a  vol- 
ume of  Bach  arias,  some  of  which  he  got  me  to  sing, 
afterwards  presenting  me  with  the  volume  as  a  peace 
offering! 

When  the  next  Bach  performance  took  place  Harry 
received  in  proper  form  an  invitation  to  attend,  which  he 
politely  but  promptly  declined. 

Dresel  had  now  set  about  building  a  house  in  our  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  on  Beacon  Street;  a  house  much 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  club,  with  a  sizeable 
music  room  and  a  fine  pipe  organ,  built  expressly  to  fit 
into  it.  Here  it  would  be  possible  to  entertain  many  more 
guests  than  at  the  Charles  Street  house.  Mrs.  Dresel 
now  hazarded  the  request  that  she  be  permitted  to  in- 
vite Mrs.  C.  —  a  particular  friend  of  hers.  The  request 
was  disdainfully  rejected  on  the  usual  plea.  "  Now  if  it 
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was  Mr.  C,  well  and  good,"  quoth  Dresel.  "  He  is  musi- 
cal and  could  understand  Bach!  "  So  they  compromised 
on  Mr.  C,  who  was  duly  invited  to  the  next  Bach  eve- 
ning. Harry  once  more  made  a  proper  excuse  for  not 
accepting  the  invitation  which  again  was  sent  him, 
whereupon  he  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dresel  couched 
in  terms  of  such  sincere  urgency,  and  putting  his  accept- 
ance as  such  a  personal  favour  to  her  that  it  would  have 
been  nothing  short  of  churlish  on  his  part  to  persist  in 
his  refusal.  So  this  time  he  accompanied  me. 

During  the  performance  of  the  first  Cantata,  Harry 
took  up  his  stand  in  the  broad  hall  which  separated  the 
music  room  from  the  library,  and  —  whether  musical 
or  not  —  he  was  quite  carried  away  with  the  uplift  of 
those  noble  strains  which  rang  out  so  splendidly  from 
the  choir  of  beautiful  voices  blending  homogeneously 
with  the  tones  of  the  organ  —  just  as  one  could  imagine 
Bach  himself  would  have  had  it  sound,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  loud,  long-drawn-out  snore  proceeding  from 
that  alleged  "  lover  of  good  music,"  Mr.  C.  It  flashed  into 
Harry's  mind  that  if  that  snore  reached  Dresel's  ear  it 
would  at  once  be  attributed  to  him,  so  he  made  an  in- 
stantaneous dive  for  the  stairway  and  promptly  effaced 
himself  —  much  to  the  amusement  of  a  group  of  our  inti- 
mates to  whom  Harry  had  humorously  confided  that  he 
was  there  "  on  sufferance  "  —  as  one  considered  incap- 
able of  understanding  Bach.  I  often  wondered  how  much 
Dresel  knew  of  this  snoring  episode,  and  whether  he  ever 
suspected  what  a  joke  we  all  had  on  him! 

There  is  a  sequel  also  to  this  story.  One  afternoon, 
when  I  was  on  my  way  to  Harry's  office  to  join  him  for 
our  accustomed  walk  home  together,  I  met  Dresel  on 
Tremont  Street.  He  approached  me  enthusiastically 
with,  "  I  have  just  come  from  spending  a  most  delight- 
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ful  hour  with  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  office,  where  I  went  to 
consult  him  on  some  legal  matter;  he  is  really  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  interesting  men  I  have  ever  met!  " 
Noticing,  perhaps,  a  little  humorous  twinkle  at  this  ob- 
vious amende  honorable,  he  followed  it  up  with,  "  It 
would  indeed  be  expecting  too  much  that  he  should  also 
be  able  to  appreciate  Bach!  " 

From  that  time  forward,  Dresel  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  Harry  was  an  entity  worthy  of 
consideration  on  his  own  account.  Being  abroad  at  the 
time  of  our  engagement  and  marriage,  Dresel  had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  him,  and  although  Harry  al- 
ways tactfully  effaced  himself  when  Dresel  and  I  were 
at  the  piano,  I  always  felt  that  he  was  regarded  by  him 
as  an  interloper  in  my  musical  life.  He  even  went  so  far 
on  one  occasion  as  to  say  to  me,  with  his  customary  ob- 
liviousness of  everything  save  his  own  musical  cravings 
of  the  moment, "  You  must  come  to  Germany  to  live  and 
be  near  us;  then  we  can  again  make  music!  "  "  What 
about  my  husband?  "  I  asked,  much  amused.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  that  I  have  one?  "  "  Oh!  Mr.  Rogers,"  he  mut- 
tered reflectively,  "  he  can  visit  you  sometimes  —  for 
instance,  at  Christmas  and  in  the  Summer!  "  Many  a 
laugh  have  Harry  and  I  had  over  that  delightful  way  of 
disposing  of  him! 

We  cannot  help  recalling  from  time  to  time  —  in  all 
tenderness  of  spirit  —  some  of  these  little  eccentricities 
of  Dresel's.  They  were  so  intrinsically  a  part  of  him,  and 
they  do  not  touch  the  loving  memory  we  have  of  him.  It 
was  Dresel's  whole-souled  way  of  intensely  wanting  what 
he  wanted  that  obtained  for  him  the  ardent  co-operation 
of  all  who  came  into  relation  with  him,  and  which  made 
him  a  power  and  an  authority  among  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  indeed  a  unique  character!  In  lieu 
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of  being  creative,  he  was  quite  extraordinarily  percep- 
tive and  sensitive  to  every  faintest  shade  of  musical  col- 
our —  and  therefore  a  rare  interpreter.  Music  was  his 
only  religion,  and  he  pursued  it  with  an  ardour  almost 
fanatical.  His  veneration  for  the  great  old  masters  was 
worshipful,  but  with  Robert  Franz,  whom  he  revered  as 
the  offspring  of  these,  his  musical  vista  closed.  Even 
Brahms  offended  his  rigid  conservatism!  It  was  well  for 
him  that  he  died  before  the  new  French  school  held  the 
floor  of  the  musical  world.  What  a  racking  of  the  spirit 
was  he  spared  by  not  living  to  be  an  impotent  witness  of 
"  such  hopeless  musical  anarchy,"  as  he  would  have 
termed  it. 

His  work  with  the  Bach  Club  was  the  crowning  joy 
and  glory  of  his  life  —  a  joy  which  endured  until  the 
end.  And  surely  it  was  a  work  worth  doing,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  ennobling  effect  of  that  music 
on  those  who  came  under  its  influence.  I  have  heard 
more  than  a  few  of  the  club  members  say  that  those  Bach 
Club  days  had  marked  an  epoch  in  their  lives  —  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  life  seemed  from  that  time  forward  to 
be  for  them  on  a  higher  pedestal.  What  more  could  one 
ask  of  music  besides  the  mere  sensuous  and  intellectual 
pleasure  it  can  yield? 

Quite  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  our  Boston 
musicians  was  Benjamin  J.  Lang,  who,  as  a  piano 
teacher,  had  an  unusually  large  following  of  devoted  dis- 
ciples. His  aspirations,  however,  soared  beyond  the  piano 
and  the  organ,  on  which  latter  he  was  a  master  —  to  con- 
duct an  orchestra  and  chorus,  to  produce  great  works 
not  yet  known  to  our  public,  was  his  real  ambition,  an 
ambition  which  he  had  the  pluck,  the  enterprise,  and 
the  faith  in  his  own  power  to  bring  to  fulfillment.  To  him 
we  owe  our  first  acquaintance  with  Berlioz's  "  Damna- 
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tion  of  Faust,"  which  he  produced  first  in  1880;  again 
in  1885  with  the  Cecilia  Society,  on  which  occasion  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Allen  was  the  Margherite;  and  again  suc- 
cessively in  1887,  1888,  and  1889,  when  Melba  sang  the 
Margherite  music.  Lang  was  also  the  first  to  give  a  per- 
formance of  the  Parsifal  music  —  that  was  in  1891,  in 
the  old  Music  Hall. 

His  pupils,  one  and  all,  adored  him,  and  only  awaited 
a  sign  from  him  to  render  willing  service.  One  sometimes 
wondered  what  was  the  secret  of  his  magnetism.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  it  lay  largely  in  the  subtle,  inferential  ad- 
miration which  his  manner  conveyed. 

It  was  well  known  to  all  his  friends,  and  set  down  to 
his  credit,  that  Lang  had  never  taken  a  stimulant  of  any 
kind  —  that  his  one  and  only  dissipation  was  ice-cream, 
which  brings  to  mind  a  certain  evening  at  our  house 
when  Anton  Seidl,  the  Conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  Krebhiel,  the  famous  critic,  had  been  dining 
with  us  after  an  afternoon  lecture  on  Wagner,  delivered 
by  Krebhiel,  with  musical  illustrations  by  Seidl.  We  had 
invited  a  score  or  so  of  musical  friends  to  meet  them  after 
dinner,  when  we  improvised  a  little  music,  consisting 
largely  of  Wagner's  songs,  in  which  Seidl  accompanied 
me.  I  had  arranged  on  this  particular  occasion  to  have 
light  refreshments  served  upstairs  instead  of  descending 
to  the  dining  room  for  supper,  and  orders  were  given  to 
serve  them  punctually  at  half  past  ten.  At  this  not  very 
opportune  moment  some  unaccountable  impulse  seized 
on  Seidl  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano,  —  under  the  spell 
of  Wagner,  —  and  play  excerpts  from  Parsifal,  which 
proved  to  be  quite  lengthy!  A  halt  was  called  to  the 
handing  round  of  the  ices,  and  there  sat  Mr.  Lang,  at 
that  particular  moment  more  interested  in  ice-cream 
than  Parsifal,  with  his  eyes  tragically  fixed  on  those 
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frozen  works  of  art  gradually  melting  into  a  rainbow- 
tinted  liquid!  Poor  Lang!  Like  unto  the  ices  my  heart 
melted  to  him! 

After  a  residence  in  Boston  exceeding  four  decades,  I 
can  hardly  omit  some  comment  on  one  as  socially  con- 
spicuous as  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  I  have  to  own  that 
personally,  in  spite  of  her  never  failing  courtesy  and 
charm  of  manner,  I  had  never  been  drawn  to  her.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  I  found  myself  frequently  taking  up 
the  cudgels  in  her  defence  when,  in  my  presence,  her  de- 
tractors were  busy  with  her  reputation ;  for,  while  I  am 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  criticism  that  is  honest  and  free 
from  prejudice,  I  detest  the  attitude  of  censoriousness, 
and  am  by  it  wearied  to  extinction. 

I  remember  that  once,  after  listening  to  one  of  the 
usual  diatribes,  I  bade  the  speakers  bear  in  mind  the 
many  kind  acts  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  citing,  as  a  recent  in- 
stance, that  when  told  of  the  yearning  of  the  famous 
horn  player  in  our  orchestra  for  more  space  to  "  let  him- 
self go  "  on  his  instrument,  she  not  only  offered  him  the 
ample  area  of  her  Brookline  estate,  but  also  engaged 
him  to  play  with  other  instruments  a  program  of  music 
in  which  the  horn  figures  prominently,  to  a  large  assem- 
bly of  friends.  A  kindly  and  gracious  act!  This  was  re- 
ceived with  supercilious  smiles  and  comments  in  which 
"  sensational  "  and  "  notoriety  "  were  conspicuous. 

While  such  a  grudging  spirit  filled  me  with  disgust,  I 
have  never  been  blind  to  Mrs.  Gardner's  foibles.  That 
she  was,  in  her  younger  days,  fond  of  amusing  herself  by 
playing  with  the  emotions,  was  self  evident;  but  she  al- 
ways seemed  to  know  when  the  game  had  gone  far 
enough.  That  she  both  loved  and  sought  notoriety,  I  also 
believe.  It  was  better  to  be  abused  than  not  to  be  talked 
about  at  all!  And  we  all  know  that  the  eager  attention 
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of  the  public  is  neither  excited  nor  held  by  actual  merit 
alone.  The  sensational  element  must  intervene.  Even 
conduct  must  be  original  to  be  interesting !  What  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  we  have  in  Mary  Garden,  who,  in 
the  early  stages  of  her  career,  deeming  that  her  artistry 
alone  would  fail  in  itself  to  win  for  her  all  the  notoriety 
she  craved,  set  the  public  to  wondering  what  on  earth 
she  would  do  next  —  what  unbridled  antics  they  might 
expect  from  her.  In  their  curiosity  people  flocked  in 
crowds!  One  saw  hundreds  of  people  standing  through 
a  lengthy  concert  with  their  eyes  bulging  and  their 
mouths  on  the  broad  grin,  her  singing,  playing,  quite  a 
secondary  part  in  their  entertainment.  Let  any  who  can 
bring  himself  to  pay  the  price  for  that  sort  of  popularity 
obtain  his  heart's  desire;  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  it! 
Pardon  this  digression ! 

To  return  to  my  own  impressions  of  Mrs.  Gardner:  I 
put  it  down  to  her  credit  that  she  has  always  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  honour  genius  —  showing  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  the  aristocracy  of  brains  rather  than  of  birth, 
wealth,  or  social  position.  With  the  liberal  means  at  her 
disposal  she  has  been  able  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
great  artists  and  experts  in  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
and  obtain  from  them  much  valuable  knowledge  inci- 
dental to  collecting  rare  works  of  art  —  a  great  oppor- 
tunity and  a  rich  privilege,  which  she  has  improved. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  her  extolled  as  a  brilliant 
woman,  —  compared  to  Madame  Recamier  by  cer- 
tain admiring  youths  —  eager  and  proud  to  hold  her 
wrap.  To  me,  however,  Mrs.  Gardner  has  always  seemed 
"  an  echo  rather  than  a  voice."  Meanwhile,  no  matter 
what  motives  may  have  actuated  her  at  different  times, 
she  has  undeniably  played  a  useful  part  in  the  commu- 
nity, besides  worsting  her  enemies  and  laughing  in  her 
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sleeve  at  prejudice.  Through  her  efforts  many  young 
artists  have  been  benefitted  and  encouraged.  A  hint  from 
any  one  whose  judgment  she  valued  that  certain  ones 
showed  unusual  promise  has  always  sufficed  for  her  at 
once  to  open  wide  her  door  and  gather  them  in. 
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WATERS   ARTHUR     GEBHARDT     AND     THEOSOPHY  

MOHINI     CHATTER  JI 

A  FTER  one  of  the  delightfully  informal  little 
/%  dinners  to  which  we  were  bidden  by  the  joint 
-/.  jL  invitation  of  the  A.  V.  S.  Anthonys  and  James 
R.  Osgood,  —  a  publisher  much  loved  by  the  literati  of 
his  day,  —  where  we  had  enjoyed  the  good  company  of 
the  William  Dean  Howells,  the  Frederic  Vintons,  and 
that  other  clever  painter,  Elihu  Vedder,  it  happened  that 
I  was  drawn  into  conversation  with  Osgood  of  a  sort  not 
usually  chosen  for  after-dinner  talk.  I  will  spare  my  read- 
ers an  account  of  our  philosophical  reflections,  alluding 
only  to  such  part  as  formed  a  link  in  a  chain  of  coin- 
cidences of  some  significance  to  me  hereafter. 

Osgood  was  commenting  on  the  number  of  people 
who,  without  any  professed  religion  or  belief  in  immor- 
tality, were  conscientious,  upright,  and  unselfish,  and 
who  lived  pure  and  irreproachable  lives.  To  this  I  replied 
that  while  there  were,  indeed,  many  who  belonged  to  no 
church  —  who  were,  in  fact,  professed  agnostics,  I  be- 
lieved that  deep  down  in  their  hearts  they  harboured  a 
faith  in  some  future  state;  that  a  belief  in  some  power 
transcending  what  we  call  natural  law  is  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature  —  that  no  one  really  believes  in  his  heart 
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that  the  human  body,  rotting  in  the  grave,  is  the  end  of 
it  all.  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  your  secret 
religion  is,"  said  he.  "  I  have  never  tried  to  formulate 
it,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  —  I  have  a 
strong  inward  sense  that  I  have  lived  before  and  shall 
go  on  living ;  that  what  I  am  today  is  the  result  of  striv- 
ings and  achievements  in  some  pre-existence,  and  that 
what  I  shall  be  hereafter  will  be  the  result  of  my  develop- 
ment for  good  or  evil  here  and  now."  "  Why!  "  ex- 
claimed he,  "  you  are  a  Buddhist!  —  you  believe  in  re- 
incarnation and  in  Karma!  "  "  Am  I?  "  said  I,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  Buddhism  —  it  is  no  more  than  a  name  to  me. 
I  have  never  made  a  study  of  any  particular  religion  or 
philosophy.  My  religion  is  simply  what  I  have  instinc- 
tively evolved  for  myself." 

A  month  or  two  later,  on  paying  our  annual  visit  to 
London,  at  one  of  Lady  Wilde's  rarified  receptions,  our 
hostess  approached  me  with,  "  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr. 
Sinnett  —  you  should  know  each  other.  Of  course,  you 
know  of  his  book  on  Buddhism?  "  Said  I  to  myself, 
"  From  now  forward  I  suppose  I  shall  be  pursued  by 
Buddhism!  "  Lady  Wilde  brought  Mr.  Sinnett  duly  to 
my  side.  He  was  one  of  those  unresponsive  and  reserved 
Englishmen  who  never  take  the  initiative  in  conversa- 
tion, so  I  plunged  in  with,  "  Lady  Wilde  tells  me  that 
you  have  just  written  a  book  on  Buddhism;  may  I  ask, 
is  it  a  plea  for  Buddhism  as  a  superior  religion  to  Chris- 
tianity? "  With  a  pained  expression,  and  wrinkling  his 
forehead  as  if  in  distress  at  my  manifest  ignorance,  he  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  my  dear  Madam  —  not  Buddhism.  Esoteric 
Buddhism  —  quite  another  matter!  My  book  will  ap- 
pear in  a  week  or  two.  I  hope  you  will  read  it;  it  explains 
itself."  It  happened  that  I  had  never  heard  the  word 
"  esoteric,"  and  I  had  not  the  least  idea  what  it  meant,  so 
I  said  to  myself,  "  I  pass!  " 
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Beyond  ascertaining,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  term  "  esoteric  "  referred  to  occult  or  secret  doc- 
trine, I  gave  no  more  thought  to  either  Sinnett  or  his 
book.  In  the  Autumn  following  our  return  from  Europe, 
I  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Ole  Bull  begging  me  to  come 
to  Cambridge  on  a  certain  afternoon  to  meet  Miss  Far- 
mer, who  was  then  preparing  for  her  Green  Acre  enter- 
prise, and  who  wished  to  discuss  with  me  her  elaborate 
programme,  which  included  the  teachings  of  many  phi- 
losophers and  learned  pundits  from  the  Orient.  I  reached 
Cambridge  at  the  appointed  time,  but  Mrs.  Bull,  to 
whom  punctuality  was  an  unknown  quantity,  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  Meanwhile,  I 
ensconced  myself  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  casually 
took  up  a  book  which  lay  on  the  table  — "  Esoteric 
Buddhism,"  by  Sinnett!  It  was  Fate!  I  began  to  read  it, 
and  when  Mrs.  Bull  finally  entered  the  room,  I  actually 
felt  her  presence  to  be  an  untimely  interruption !  When 
she  apologized  for  keeping  me  waiting  I  told  her  that  I 
had  been  too  absorbed  in  Sinnett's  book  to  note  the 
passage  of  time.  She  seemed  pleased  at  my  interest 
in  it,  for  she  herself  was  deeply  immersed  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  she  insisted  on  my  taking  the  book  home  with 
me. 

Curiously  enough,  the  reading  of  that  book  in  a  cer- 
tain way  marked  an  epoch  in  my  inner  life,  for  it  gave 
shape  and  form  to  many  of  my  vague  ideas.  It  is  true,  the 
impression  it  made  on  me  was  by  no  means  a  permanent 
one  —  it  proved  to  be,  in  the  long  run,  nothing  more 
than  a  stepping  stone ;  but  I  was  thrilled  with  the  prom- 
ise that  we  can  shape  our  own  destinies  instead  of  believ- 
ing ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  "  original  sin  "  and  "  vi- 
carious atonement,"  which,  if  taken  literally,  would  rob 
us  of  responsibility  and  would  make  of  us  but  a  weak- 
kneed  human  family.  To  be  told  that  there  is  no  such 
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thing  as  either  reward  or  punishment,  but  only  cause  and 
effect;  to  regard  the  suffering  and  defeat  which  we  call 
punishment  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  our 
own  misdeeds,  and  reward  as  the  joyous  consciousness  of 
triumph  over  our  weaknesses  and  bad  instincts,  seemed 
strengthening,  stimulating,  inspiring,  and  encouraging! 
Moreover,  those  theories  tallied  with  my  own  unex- 
pressed feelings;  they  revealed  me,  as  it  were,  to  myself 
—  and  is  not  such  a  revelation  our  greatest  craving  on 
the  midway  stage  of  our  moral  development? 

Soon  after  this  episode,  our  friend,  Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
Waters,  prepared  us  for  the  advent  in  Boston  —  as  her 
guest  —  of  a  young  Theosophist  named  Arthur  Geb- 
hardt.  She  interested  us  in  him  by  telling  us  that  he  had 
only  recently  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  im- 
mortal soul,  and  that  the  miracle  happened  as  he  listened 
to  "  Parsifal  "  in  Bayreuth,  whither  he  had  reluctantly 
accompanied  his  mother.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  lived 
the  life  of  an  Epicurean,  indulging  in  every  sort  of  lux- 
ury; but  as  soon  as  this  wonderful  change  had  come  over 
his  spirit,  he  dismantled  his  beautiful  apartment  in  New 
York  of  all  his  books,  pictures,  and  curios,  giving  them 
away  right  and  left,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  fore- 
gathered with  Madame  Blavatzky,  Mohini  Chatterji, 
Sinnett,  and  Colonel  Olcott,  heads  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  This  resulted  in  his  determining  to  lead  the  holy 
life  of  a  "  Chela,"  or  disciple,  with  the  aspiration  to  ac- 
quire occult  powers  and  ultimately  become  an  adept. 
The  first  step  was  for  him  to  be  a  strict  vegetarian  and 
adopt  a  simple  garment  resembling  the  Brahminical 
robe.  It  was  after  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Theosophical  Cult  that  he  returned  to  America  and  be- 
came the  guest  of  Mrs.  Waters,  whose  desire  it  was  that 
he  should  instruct  any  friends  of  hers  who  felt  an  interest 
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in  Eastern  lore.  A  group  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive women  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Gebhardt 
adopted  as  a  text  book  Sinnett's  "  Esoteric  Buddhism  "  ! 
There  was  no  getting  away  from  it  for  me  —  I  was  fated 
to  be  pursued  by  it ! 

Gebhardt's  earnestness  and  whole-souled  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  our  developing  in  ourselves  a  sixth  sense 
by  following  certain  prescribed  rules  of  life,  took  tre- 
mendous hold  on  us  all.  I,  for  one,  lost  all  interest  in  so- 
cial events,  none  of  which  seemed  to  matter,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  realized  the  full  intensity  of  our 
spiritual  yearnings  when  once  aroused,  and  how  unreal 
objective  life  could  seem  in  contrast  to  it. 

Harry  felt  quite  anxious  about  my  absorption  in  this 
new  thought.  He  did  not  know  where  it  might  lead.  He 
feared  it  might  even  alienate  me  from  all  other  interests 
and  affections.  That,  however,  did  not  happen,  for  such 
a  condition  of  spiritual  white  heat  is  never  permanent ;  it 
burns  itself  out.  In  my  case,  my  state  of  exaltation  gradu- 
ally merged  into  my  daily  life,  adding  to  it  a  new  and 
brighter  colour  without  affecting  either  its  activities  or 
affections. 

Of  course  I  was  impelled  to  express  in  music  my  new 
state  of  mind,  and  as  the  symphonic  poem  was  beyond 
my  powers,  I  vented  my  emotions  in  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  in  which  I  poured  forth  my  conception  of 
all  the  phases  —  with  its  pitfalls  and  temptations  — 
through  which  an  Initiate  must  pass  on  the  road  to  the 
final  goal.  I  played  the  sonata  many  times  with  my  good 
friend  Martin  Loeffler,  and  never  without  full  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  was  back  of  the  music. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  that  admirable  artist  and 
rare  woman,  Helen  Hopekirk,  first  came  to  Boston  to 
play  in  concerts.  We  soon  entered  into  friendly  relations 
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with  her  and  her  husband,  William  Wilson,  both  of 
whom  were,  like  myself,  caught  up  with  the  lure  of  East- 
ern philosophy. 

It  then  happened  that  Mrs.  Waters,  on  finding  among 
her  friends  and  acquaintances  so  many  earnest  and  re- 
ceptive students,  eager  for  further  enlightenment,  wrote 
to  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  London  beg- 
ging that  they  would  spare  to  us  the  young  Brahmin, 
Mohini  Chatterji,  their  best  exponent,  to  instruct  us 
further  in  the  Hindu  philosophy.  Her  request  was  hon- 
oured, and  Mohini — ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  wherever 
he  was  needed,  arrived  duly  at  the  house  of  the  Edwin 
Waters',  with  whom  he  remained  a  year  as  their  guest. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  long  series  of  interesting  meet- 
ings, on  which  occasions  he  made  us  familiar  with  the 
Brahminical  Scriptures,  by  translating  from  the  original 
Sanskrit  chapters  from  the  "  Bhagavadgita,"  which  he 
expounded  to  us  till  we  became  fairly  steeped  in  Indian 
lore.  From  Mohini's  teachings  we  obtained  a  far  loftier 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  life  than  from  the  study  of 
"  Esoteric  Buddhism  "  with  Arthur  Gebhardt.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  had  already  modestly  decided  that  he  was 
only  preparing  the  way  "  for  one  who  immeasurably 
transcended  him  in  wisdom  and  spirituality,"  and  he 
himself  remained  among  us  to  sit  at  Mohini's  feet,  while 
he  was  at  the  same  time  taking  an  active  interest  in  a 
newly  organized  Theosophical  Society  in  Boston. 

I  had  never  met  anybody  who  impressed  me  as  such  a 
pure  and  selfless  creature  as  Mohini  Chatterji.  His  large, 
luminous  eyes,  set  in  an  oval  face  of  a  light  olive-brown, 
declared  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  man 
—  indeed  there  remained  but  little  else  of  him,  so  slight 
was  the  frame  which  held  him.  One  felt  at  once  that  all 
mundane  desires  were  remote  from  him,  that  the  only 
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interest  or  sympathy  he  felt  for  others  was  where  they 
touched  him  in  his  higher  vision.  Yet  he  was  not  cold, 
although  so  indifferent  to  the  social  world  —  with  its 
fads  and  fancies,  its  desires  and  strivings;  far  from  it, 
he  was  both  kind,  sympathetic,  and  helpful. 

I  remember  well  how  he  came  to  me  when  I  was 
stricken  with  grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  Felix,  the  little 
nephew  who  was  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  The  news  of  it 
had  shattered  me  —  not  all  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the 
awful  void  it  would  leave  in  the  life  of  my  sister  Rosa- 
mond. Such  a  fine  lad,  just  fourteen,  so  full  of  rare  prom- 
ise and  charm,  and  the  last  remaining  one  to  carry  on  our 
lineage!  Mohini,  when  he  came,  was  as  tender  as  the 
most  loving  of  brothers.  What  pains  he  took  to  make  me 
share  in  his  interpretation  of  this  life,  with  all  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  as  being  a  mere  incident  in  the  eternity  of 
life.  I  can  never  forget  his  inspired  words  on  that  day! 
There  must  have  been  much  more  that  was  human  in  him 
than  he  himself  suspected  or  he  could  not  have  so  en- 
deared himself  both  to  his  hosts  and  to  so  many  others 
during  his  sojourn  among  us. 

Harry,  among  others,  was  greatly  attracted  by  Mo- 
hini, not  only  because  of  his  genuineness  but  also  be- 
cause he  found  in  him  a  rare  scholar,  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  best  of  our  literature.  Again,  his  highly  culti- 
vated legal  mind,  and  his  habit  of  sifting  evidence,  gave 
a  logical  value  and  weight  to  his  arguments  which  were 
lacking  in  the  version  of  others  engaged  in  the  new 
propaganda.  I  know  of  no  one  in  whose  life  the  Eastern 
philosophy  has  been  a  greater  factor  than  in  Harry's  — 
no  one  who  has  kept  up  the  study  of  it  more  persistently 
and  lovingly. 

As  Mohini  was  a  marked  figure  in  Boston  at  that  time, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  opportune  to  give  some  account  of 
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his  past.  His  home  was  in  Calcutta,  his  family  of  high 
repute  in  the  Brahminical  circle.  He  had  proved  himself 
a  brilliant  student  of  law,  had  carried  off  all  the  prizes  in 
"  Belles  Lettres,"  and  was  master  of  several  languages. 
He  had  already  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  embarked  on 
his  career  as  a  barrister  —  was  married  and  had  a  little 
son.  At  that  time,  the  Theosophical  movement  was 
started  in  India,  and  Mohini  was  drawn  into  it  by  its 
promoters,  and  cherished  on  account  of  his  unusually 
brilliant  intellect,  his  eloquence,  his  familiarity  with 
Sanskrit,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  English;  but, 
most  of  all,  because  of  his  convincing  earnestness  and 
sincerity.  In  him  they  recognized  a  most  valuable  instru- 
ment for  their  propaganda. 

At  the  head  of  the  movement  was  that  mysterious 
Polish  woman,  Helen  P.  Blavatzky,  who  was  reported 
to  have  gone  through  all  the  various  forms  of  sacrifice, 
renunciation,  and  contemplation  —  to  have  reached  the 
final  goal,  being  now  herself  an  Adept  of  the  highest 
order.  Wonderful  stories  were  current  in  Calcutta  of  her 
occult  powers  and  achievements!  Mohini,  among  others, 
had  been  led  to  regard  her  as  a  super-woman,  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  regenerate  the  world  by  bringing  to  the 
different  nations  this  new  dispensation. 

Blavatzky  fastened  on  him  with,  "  If  you  believe 
in  me,  follow  me."  And  Mohini,  without  hesitation, 
dropped  everything  —  family,  friends,  and  profession, 
bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  child,  and  with  nothing  save 
the  clothes  on  his  back,  took  ship  and  accompanied 
Blavatzky  to  London  to  promote  the  work  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society  under  her  guidance.  According  to  strict 
Hindu  tenets,  Mohini,  in  "  crossing  the  blue  water  "  be- 
came a  "  pariah  "  or  outcast  from  his  people;  thus  in 
facing  such  a  decree  his  sacrifice  was  complete. 
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During  his  service  in  London,  Blavatzky  kept  a  firm 
grip  on  him,  he  obeying  all  her  behests,  even  to  abstain- 
ing from  making  himself  acquainted  with  our  Scriptures, 
which  she  f orebade  him  to  read  on  the  plea  that  the  effect 
on  him  would  be  pernicious.  Little  by  little,  however,  his 
faith  in  her  was  replaced  by  serious  misgivings.  It  be- 
came evident  to  him  that  she,  with  intent  to  keep  alive 
the  public  interest  in  Theosophy  by  frequent  manifesta- 
tions of  occult  powers,  had  recourse  at  times  to  decep- 
tions, successfully  practiced  with  the  aid  of  a  Hindu  serv- 
ant who  was  an  expert  in  sleight-of-hand,  and  well 
versed  in  all  the  wonderful  tricks  performed  by  Indian 
fakirs. 

On  one  occasion  she  called  upon  Mohini  to  vouch, 
over  his  signature,  for  the  genuineness  of  a  particularly 
startling  phenomenon  which  she  caused  him  to  witness. 
He,  however,  with  his  clear,  legal  mind,  realized  that  it 
might  easily  have  been  the  work  of  the  Hindu,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  his  uncompromising  truthfulness,  refused 
to  make  the  required  statement.  Blavatzky  was  violent 
in  her  anger  at  his  refusal,  and  a  breach  between  them 
resulted  which  Mohini  made  no  attempt  to  mend,  as- 
sailed as  he  was  with  doubts  of  the  moral  integrity  of 
the  woman  he  had  so  exalted. 

Mohini's  sojourn  in  Boston  offered  a  marked  contrast 
to  his  experience  in  London,  where  he  had  occasion  to 
deplore  that  occult  phenomena  were  the  chief  attraction 
in  the  theosophical  circle,  whereas  here  he  found  a  group 
of  earnest  people  whose  honest  craving  was  to  get  more 
light,  and  who  listened  with  open  minds  to  teachings  of 
a  purely  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  without  reference 
to  the  hocus  pocus  of  occult  manifestations. 

So  deep  an  impression  did  our  very  genuine  aspira- 
tions make  on  Mohini  that  he  was  impelled  to  study  the 
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religion  "  out  of  which  had  sprung  people  of  so  fine  a 
type."  Thus  it  resulted  in  his  becoming  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  found  re- 
plete with  the  essential  teachings  of  the  Brahminical 
Scriptures,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  the  manner  of 
exposition  —  the  Brahminical  Scriptures  being  adapted 
to  the  more  philosophical  and  contemplative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  races.  Many  were  the  analogues  we  discov- 
ered on  comparing  our  Bible  with  the  Bhagavadgita.  The 
margins  of  Max  Muller's  version,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  only  printed  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  that  we 
possessed,  were  scored  all  over  with  references  to  the 
numerous  correspondences  we  had  discovered  and  noted 
in  order  to  assist  Mohini  in  his  researches. 

Later,  Mr.  Waters  published  on  his  own  account 
Mohini 's  translation  from  the  Sanskrit,  with  references 
to  our  Scriptures,  which  he  considered  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  Max  Muller.  It  is  a  notable  book,  which  re- 
mains with  us  as  a  memorial  of  his  sojourn  among  us, 
and  an  interesting  episode  in  our  lives. 

Mohini 's  mission  in  Boston  being  now  practically 
ended,  he  bade  farewell  to  us  in  the  Autumn  of  1889. 
It  was  noteworthy  how  greatly  his  ideas  had  been  modi- 
fied since  his  advent  among  us.  His  original  intention 
had  been  to  retire  to  the  jungle  on  his  return  to  India, 
and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  "  contemplation,"  after 
the  example  of  those  "  holy  men  "  who  are  on  the  road 
to  become  Mahatmas  or  Arhats.  But  now  he  had  come 
to  feel  that  the  real  road  to  the  highest  spiritual  attain- 
ment was  not  by  absenting  himself  from  the  daily  strug- 
gles of  mundane  life,  but  rather  to  mix  with  his  kind,  to 
serve  his  fellows,  to  preserve  his  integrity  among  the  dis- 
honest, to  be  truthful  among  liars. 

With  this  new  resolve  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Cal- 
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cutta,  and  pursued  anew  his  interrupted  profession  of  a 
barrister. 

Apropos  of  the  above  curious  sequence  of  events,  fol- 
lowing my  conversation  with  James  Osgood  about  Bud- 
dhism, I  have  been  thinking  how  strangely  a  new  revela- 
tion enters  one's  life  with  a  rush,  and  fastens  on  one  with 
a  tremendous  grip,  and  how  that  grip  gradually  relaxes 
as  the  new  ideals  diffuse  themselves  in  the  acts  of  daily 
life.  It  was  disturbing  to  my  moral  equilibrium  at  the 
offset,  and  ruffling  to  all  that  was  on  the  surface,  but  in 
time  each  accepted  idea  seemed  to  find  its  own  note  in 
my  scale,  and  form  its  own  harmony  on  the  keynote  of 
my  being. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    BAYREUTH    FESTIVAL    OF     l886 NUREMBERG 

"  DAS     BLAUE     GLOCKLEIN  " BAYREUTH     LODGINGS 

FUNERAL  OF  FRANZ  LISZT PARSIFAL THE   SUBLIME 

AND  THE  RIDICULOUS 

IT  was  in  the  Summer  of  1886,  following  our  inter- 
course with  Arthur  Gebhardt,  that  we  first  went  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Richard  Wagner.  I  had,  up 
to  that  time,  refrained  from  proposing  the  pilgrimage  to 
Harry  because  it  appeared  that  he  felt  no  interest  in  the 
Wagner  Music  Dramas;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Gebhardt 
and  the  spiritual  significance  which  he  attached  to  the 
Drama  so  intensified  my  longing  to  get  the  impression  of 
it  at  first  hand,  that  Harry,  who  was  often  present  when 
Gebhardt  and  I  were  exploring  the  score  of  Parsifal  at 
the  piano,  realizing  how  much  it  would  mean  to  me  to  see 
and  hear  it  in  its  proper  environment,  proposed,  of  his 
own  accord,  that  we  should  make  Bayreuth  our  objec- 
tive during  our  summer  vacation.  Before  sailing,  we 
had  already  —  with  the  assistance  of  Gebhardt,  secured 
both  our  lodgings  in  Bayreuth  and  tickets  for  the  Music 
Dramas,  which  at  this  particular  festival  were  to  be 
Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Parsifal. 

On  the  boat  we  found  several  of  our  Boston  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  were  bound  for  the  same  goal  — 
among  them,  Julius  Eichberg,  Clayton  Johns,  and  other 
musicians;  also  certain  casual  acquaintances  from  Bos- 
ton —  among  others,  that  worshipful  pair  of  "  dyed  in 
the  wool  "  Bostonians,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  With  these 
162 
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last,  we  kept  constantly  colliding  at  the  different  hotels 
on  our  way  to  Germany.  I  recall  them  particularly  as 
rare  specimens  of  typical  Bostonians  of  their  day,  who, 
sublimely  conscious  of  their  inherent  superiority,  guard 
themselves  religiously  against  either  making  any  dis- 
play thereof  or  of  bearing  any  semblance  of  condescen- 
sion toward  less  favoured  members  of  the  human  family. 
One  could  feel  that  they  were  painfully  anxious  to  be 
gracious  without  apparent  effort.  But  both  effort  and 
deliberation  were  present,  nevertheless,  in  every  turn  of 
the  head  or  hand  —  in  every  step  and  every  spoken  sen- 
tence —  an  innate  sense  of  rigid  propriety  enveloping 
them  as  an  invisible  pall !  By  some  strange  waywardness 
I  always  feel  impelled  —  in  the  presence  of  any  such 
rarefied  and  immaculately  proper  people  —  to  indulge  in 
some  wilful  manifestation  of  unconventionality. 

We  had  made  our  plans  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Nurem- 
berg before  proceeding  to  Bayreuth,  it  being  a  centre  of 
great  attraction  to  us,  with  its  ancient  traditions  and  its 
associations  with  the  Meistersanger,  with  Albert  Diirer 
and  Adam  Krafft,  whose  respective  pictures  and  monu- 
ments were  in  evidence  everywhere.  What  delight  we 
took  in  wandering  about  that  quaint  old  town,  still  so 
mediaeval  in  aspect,  with  its  old  castle  so  picturesquely 
planted  on  a  rock,  its  ancient  walls  and  turrets,  its  queer, 
gabled  houses,  and  its  interesting  churches.  Everything 
in  Nuremberg  seemed  to  have  remained  just  as  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  bravely  escaping  all  modern  inno- 
vations. It  was  still  the  "  Nuremberg  "  of  the  Meister- 
sanger, and  one  could  almost  expect  to  meet  the  cobbler- 
poet,  Hans  Sachs,  coming  around  the  corner! 

One  of  our  favourite  haunts  for  rest  and  relaxation 
after  sightseeing  was  "  Das  Blaue  Glocklein,"  a  minia- 
ture eating  house  famed  for  its  wonderful  fried  sau- 
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sages,  sauerkraut,  and  good  Bavarian  beer.  It  was  ren- 
dered more  famous  still  as  having  been  the  favourite 
stamping  ground  of  the  Meistersanger  in  their  day;  of 
Wohlgemuth,  Kulmbach,  Durer,  Krafft,  and  other  art- 
ists and  poets,  including  Hans  Sachs,  all  of  whom  had 
left  mementos  of  their  art  or  craft  on  the  inner  walls  of 
the  little  refectory.  What  a  queer  little  place  it  was,  to 
be  sure!  It  consisted  of  one  single  compartment  (one 
could  hardly  call  it  a  room,  for  there  was  so  little  room  in 
it)  —  the  stove  on  which  the  sausages  were  fried  and  the 
sauerkraut  stewed  forming  the  principal  feature  of  its 
furniture,  the  rest  consisting  of  a  long,  narrow  wooden 
table  and  benches,  the  mixture  of  artistic  decorations  on 
the  walls  in  curious  contrast  with  the  rest  of  it.  So 
cramped  and  small  was  the  whole  outfit  that  it  was  a 
marvel  how  the  buxom  wench  in  charge  could  serve  the 
frequenters  of  the  little  tavern  with  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  sausages  daily  consumed  there.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a  narrow  street  behind  one  of  the  principal 
squares,  and  near  the  Kapelle.  On  the  outside  stood  a 
long  wooden  table,  with  benches  on  either  side  of  it, 
where  the  guests  who  preferred  fresh  air  awaited  the 
coming  of  their  succulant  repast. 

As  Harry  and  I  sat  on  one  of  those  benches,  dangling 
our  feet,  with  two  generous  stone  jugs  of  Bavarian  beer 
before  us,  and  enjoying  now  and  then  a  premonitory 
whiff  from  the  frying  pan  within,  there  was  only  one 
thing  wanting  to  complete  our  enjoyment,  and  that  was 
that  we  should  be  observed  by  our  dignified  fellow- 
travellers  from  Boston,  the  M.  B.'s. 

While  we  were  enjoying  our  delectable  meal,  two  fat 
Germans  came  out  of  the  Kapelle,  seated  themselves  op- 
posite to  us,  and  ordered  beer,  and  more  beer.  When  a  bell 
sounded  from  the  Kapelle  they  both  instinctively  pricked 
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up  their  ears,  and  one,  turning  to  the  other,  said,  "  What 
pitch  was  that?  C  sharp?  "  "  Ach  nein,"  replied  the 
other,  "  D  flat."  Pray,  where  else  could  such  a  dialogue 
have  been  overheard  in  such  surroundings  save  in  that 
ancient  city  of  the  Meistersanger? 

When  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  betake  ourselves  to 
Bayreuth  we  began  for  the  first  time  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  domicile  had  been  allotted  to  us.  It  proved  to  be 
a  house  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  fairly  good  look- 
ing on  the  outside,  but  oh!  the  smell  of  it  inside!  Our 
apartment,  which  fronted  on  the  street,  was,  however, 
roomy  and  fairly  comfortable.  The  landlady,  who  was 
most  ingratiating,  assured  us  with  a  toothless  smile  that 
she  was  both  willing  and  desirous  to  satisfy  all  our  wants. 
This  emboldened  us  to  ask  what  convenience  she  could 
offer  us  for  a  bath.  To  this  she  answered  that  perhaps 
we  might  be  able  to  hire  a  sitz-bad  at  a  shop  around  the 
corner.  We  lost  no  time  in  betaking  ourselves  to  that 
shop,  and  in  securing  the  only  bath  in  stock.  Our  request 
to  have  two  cans  of  water  placed  at  our  door  over  night 
was  also  graciously  fulfilled  for  the  first  night ;  but  on  the 
next  night,  on  returning  to  our  lodging,  we  looked  in 
vain  for  the  cans  of  water.  When  in  the  morning  we  called 
her  attention  to  the  omission,  the  good  woman  opened 
her  eyes  with  blank  astonishment.  "  Schon  wieder  ein 
bad?  "  (Already  another  bath?)  she  exclaimed  incredu- 
lously. "  Ya  wohl,"  said  I,  "  every  day  we  want  a  bath." 
Whereat  her  arms  fell  limply  to  her  sides ;  almost  breath- 
less with  amazement  she  faltered,  "  Lieber  Gott,  wie 
mussen  sie  schmutzig  sein!  "  (Good  God!  how  dirty  you 
must  be!) 

I  found,  on  comparing  notes  with  other  visitors  at  Bay- 
reuth, that  the  unwonted  conditions  we  had  to  put  up 
with  were  by  no  means  exceptional,  and  I  could  not  help 
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thinking  that  surely  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Americans, 
who  enjoy  such  comfort  and  luxuries  in  their  own  homes, 
that  they  are  willing  to  put  up  so  cheerfully  with  the  in- 
conveniences and  unsanitary  conditions  of  such  places, 
accepting  it  all  as  part  of  the  game. 

Next  day,  from  our  windows,  we  watched  a  long  and 
impressive  funeral  procession,  in  which  we  recognized 
many  distinguished  musicians  —  each  one  having  a 
lighted  torch  though  it  was  broad  daylight.  One  of  the 
first  in  the  procession  to  be  recognized  by  us  was  our  fel- 
low Bostonian,  B.  J.  Lang,  who  was  one  of  the  pall  bear- 
ers, and  who,  like  the  rest,  was  bearing  his  torch  with 
due  solemnity.  How  natural  it  seemed  to  us  that,  when 
any  unusual  or  exciting  event  was  taking  place,  B.  J. 
Lang  should  be  there!  It  was  the  funeral  procession 
bearing  the  remains  of  that  great  artist,  Franz  Liszt, 
who  had  but  a  few  days  ago  passed  on  to  the  beyond.  A 
solemn  occasion  indeed  for  the  Bayreuth  people,  to 
whom  Liszt,  apart  from  his  genius,  was,  as  Wagner's 
closest  friend  and  most  faithful  devotee,  very  near  to 
them,  besides  being  the  father  of  Cosima  Wagner,  now 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  Festivals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyze  one's  sensations  in 
passing  from  a  Bayreuth  lodging  house  to  that  digni- 
fied, though  severely  plain  Temple  of  Art,  the  "  Buhnen- 
festspielhaus  "  —  in  its  poetic,  I  may  even  say  romantic, 
surroundings.  As  one  stood  without,  one  was  already  pre- 
pared to  experience  something  rare  —  something  dif- 
ferent from  aught  else;  but  once  within,  mid  that  silent 
audience  and  lowered  lights,  every  mood  and  thought 
was  replaced  by  a  deep,  devotional  spirit,  engendered, 
as  it  were,  by  the  very  atmosphere.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  effect  on  me  of  "  Parsifal  "  —  it  was  some- 
thing too  intimate,  too  intensely  subtle  to  bear  analysis! 
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All  I  know  is  that  I  experienced  an  acute  sense  of  rever- 
ence transcending  anything  I  had  ever  known.  Never  be- 
fore had  I  been  so  deeply  moved  as  when,  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Grail,  the  holy  cup  was  raised  by  Titurel  —  the 
miracle  of  the  luminous  change  in  the  sacred  blood  en- 
acted —  and  the  Knights  of  the  Grail,  rising  from  the 
Sacramental  table,  embraced  each  other  with  Christlike 
tenderness  and  marched  slowly  and  reverently  from  the 
Temple.  I  was  overcome  by  my  emotions.  I  felt  it  all  so 
keenly  with  the  Knights  of  the  Grail,  and  it  was  in  a 
sort  of  dazed  condition  that  I  found  myself  outside  the 
building  at  the  close  of  the  act. 

Once  more  in  the  open,  it  suddenly  flashed  on  me  that 
I  was  alone  amongst  strangers.  Where  was  Harry?  He 
had  disappeared  from  my  side,  I  knew  not  how  nor 
when !  In  vain  I  sought  him  in  the  crowd  of  people  who 
were  hungrily  making  their  way  to  the  restaurant  in  the 
Park,  where  all  was  in  readiness  to  feed  the  pilgrims  at 
the  Wagner  shrine.  Hopelessly  and  rather  aimlessly  I 
wandered  toward  the  shrubbery  paths  at  the  back  of  the 
theatre,  and  there,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  Harry,  with 
eyes  suffused  and  a  sob  in  his  voice,  trying  hard  to 
regain  his  lost  composure.  We  joined  hands  and  said 
nothing,  for  each  knew  what  the  other  was  feeling! 

As  I  look  back,  I  realize  that  such  a  representation  of 
Parsifal  offers  a  religious  experience  that  can  hardly  be 
duplicated  in  any  church.  And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  there  were  actually  both  American  and  English 
people  in  the  audience  who  inveighed  against  it  as  being 
shockingly  sacrilegious! 

It  is  sometimes  quite  painful  to  note  the  contrary  im- 
pressions received  from  one  and  the  same  thing  by  peo- 
ple whose  environment  differs  from  our  own.  A  humor- 
ous element,  however,  at  times  gets  in.  For  instance  — 
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when  the  curtain  closed  on  the  last  act  of  Parsifal,  a 
clean-cut  looking  Englishman,  who  sat  in  front  of  us, 
stretched  himself  complaisantly  and,  addressing  his 
neighbour,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  now,  isn't  that  a  jolly 
opera?  " 

Apart  from  the  Music  Drama  itself,  the  magnetic  at- 
traction of  the  Wagner  culte,  as  manifested  in  Bayreuth, 
was  a  new  and  overwhelming  experience  to  us.  To  see 
people  of  all  nationalities  gathered  together  as  pilgrims 
to  worship  at  a  shrine  was  something  unspeakably  im- 
pressive. There,  in  that  little,  unpretentious  town  in  the 
heart  of  Bavaria,  to  behold  congregated  all  the  famous 
and  —  I  had  almost  said  —  the  infamous  musicians  of 
the  day,  beside  other  artists  of  every  description  —  those 
who  were  there  out  of  reverence  for  the  Master;  those 
who  were  seeking  an  emotional  stirring;  laymen  who 
were  there  simply  to  see  the  others  worship,  and  get  what 
excitement  they  could  out  of  it ;  and  those  who  had  come 
out  of  pure  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  —  to  be  in 
the  swim,  to  have  something  new  to  talk  about!  Idealism 
and  inanity  were  there  to  be  met  with  cheek  by  jowl! 
And  yet,  the  wonder  of  it,  perhaps  the  chief  wonder  of  it 
all,  was  that  such  a  composite  of  different  spirits  were 
under  the  magic  of  the  occasion,  transformed  into  a  sort 
of  homogeneous  "  Vox  Populi."  The  worship-spirit,  the 
thrill  of  it,  vibrated  in  the  very  air,  and  seemed  to  have 
penetrated  every  living  soul.  Bayreuth  had  become  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  friends  and  foes  alike  from 
all  parts.  One  ran  into  people  with  familiar  faces  —  both 
public  characters  and  private  citizens  —  in  every  street 
at  every  turning.  And  what  a  sight  was  that  huge  res- 
taurant where  all  the  pilgrims  crowded  and  clamoured 
between  the  acts  of  the  Music  Drama,  intent  on  nourish- 
ing the  flesh  after  the  spirit  had  had  its  innings.  Ye  Gods! 
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How  they  gobbled  —  those  Germans !  And  then,  when 
the  performance  was  over,  what  a  weird  experience  was 
it  to  see  dainty  dames  with  their  dudeish  escorts  crowd- 
ing into  "  Angerman's  Keller,"  —  the  favourite  haunt 
of  those  erstwhile  demigods  of  the  stage  —  the  roughest, 
smokiest,  smelliest  of  places,  —  and  complaisantly  sit- 
ting on  hard  wooden  benches  against  a  plastered  wall,  to 
see  next  to  a  fat  Parsifal,  Amphortas,  or  Klingsor,  a  deli- 
cate young  girl  accepting  his  gallant  request  that  she 
would  quaff  the  foam  from  his  stein  of  beer,  and  permit- 
ting him  to  puff  tobacco  smoke  into  her  face  till  it  was 
hard  to  distinguish  which  was  tobacco  and  which  was 
beer!  All  such  strange  incongruities  rampant  under  the 
spell  of  Bayreuth ! 

I  know  of  many  different  instances  of  the  deep  and 
lasting  impression  made  by  Parsifal  on  individuals  whom 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  to  be  susceptible  to  such 
emotions.  The  ardent  Theosophist,  Arthur  Gebhardt, 
told  me  that  up  to  the  time  when  he  first  went  to  Bay- 
reuth he  was  merely  a  physical  and  intellectual  crea- 
ture ;  that  it  was  Parsifal  which  searched  out  and  lighted 
in  him  the  divine  spark.  It  was  Carl  Schurz  who  said, 
"  No  production  of  Art  has  ever  touched  me  so  won- 
drously,  so  supernaturally  as  the  first  act  of  Parsifal." 
And  Harry  has  repeatedly  said  to  me,  "  That  first  act 
made  an  epoch  in  my  life.  It  was  to  me  the  most  spiritual 
moment  of  my  existence." 

Surely  a  work  of  art  that  can  effect  such  transforma- 
tions must  have  been  the  outcome  of  real  inspiration,  and 
cannot  be  classed  with  the  artistic  achievements  of  even 
the  most  distinguished  composers.  "  Parsifal  "  will  al- 
ways remain  for  some  of  us  a  something  apart  from  all 
else  —  a  thing  unclassified,  unique  in  its  very  essence. 

As  I  never  can  resist  coupling  the  sublime  with  the 
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ridiculous,  I  recall,  apropos  of  the  diverse  impressions  re- 
ceived from  Parsifal,  a  story  which  we  heard  in  Bay- 
reuth.  The  Baritone,  Reichman,  who  was  the  Amphortas 
in  Parsifal,  wishing  to  make  some  return  for  particular 
attentions  paid  him  by  a  little  waitress  at  his  hotel,  on 
learning  that  she  had  never  been  inside  a  theatre,  pre- 
sented her  with  a  ticket  for  Parsifal.  The  thought  of  get- 
ting an  afternoon  "  off,"  and  of  hearing  Herr  Reichman 
sing  was  indeed  a  joyous  anticipation.  When  asked  next 
day  how  she  enjoyed  the  performance,  she  wore  a  rueful 
countenance,  and  lachrymosely  answered,  "  Ach!  It  was 
too  bad !  Herr  Reichman  was  sick  and  was  brought  in  on 
a  stretcher.  He  sang  the  best  he  could,  poor  soul,  but 
what  could  one  expect?  Then  a  fat  young  man  came  in 
with  hardly  any  clothes  on ;  he  carried  a  bow  and  arrow 
and  he  shot  a  goose.  After  that  a  lot  of  people  came  in 
and  made  an  awful  fuss  about  it,  as  if  it  mattered  about 
an  old  goose  being  killed !  —  and  while  they  were  talk- 
ing I  fell  asleep,  until  some  one  shook  me  and  told  me 
to  get  out  of  the  theatre,  then  I  went  home." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

MORE       WAGNER REFLECTIONS MUNICH 5TARN- 

BERGER  SEE OPERA  AT  MUNICH LOWENBRAU  WITH 

THE  EICHBERGS A  HUMAN  BEER  BARREL ANECDOTE 

LAKE     COMO MILAN AN    OLD    FRIEND GRAND 

CHURCH    FUNCTION   LN    THE    CATHEDRAL 

THE  Conductor  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  was  Her- 
man Levi,  our  old  associate  of  Leipzig  days  — 
the  same  who  gave  lessons  to  my  younger 
brother.  Julius,  at  twenty  cents  an  hour: 

After  the  impressions  received  from  the  music  of  Tris- 
tan, as  distinct  from  the  emotions  aroused  by  Parsifal.  I 
blush  for  my  countrymen  at  the  thought  that  until  the 
authoritative  voice  of  Dr.  Hueffer  started  a  Wagner 
propaganda  in  1S72  bis  genius  not  only  was  unrecog- 
nized, but  hardly  even  suspected:  that  his  critics  pro- 
nounced his  music  full  of  M  sound  and  fun*  signifying 
nothing  ":  that  their  dogged  conservatism  gave  way  only 
very  gradually  and  reluctantly  in  response  to  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Dr.  Hueffer,  Danreuther.  and  Walter 
Bache.  our  fellow-student  in  Leipzig,  who  used  to  come 
to  our  house  in  London  overflowing  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  great  master  at  the  time  the  Trilogy  first  came  to 
light.  The  inability  of  the  public  to  perceive  beauty  when 
presented  in  an  unfamiliar  form  is  one  of  the  most  baf- 
fling facts  in  the  evolution  of  Art. 

But.  after  all.  can  one  not  find  a  legitimate  reason  or 
excuse  for  this  in  natural  law?  Any  sudden  radical  change 
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While  we  were  in  Munich  we  attended  the  Open,  and 
oh :  how  painful  the  contrast  between  the  decorous  and 

and  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  the  Munich  public,  wfaoT 
without  the  slightest  consideration  for  others,  entered  or 
left  in  the  middle  of  an  act.  treading  heavily  and  bang- 
ing the  seats  about.  Xo  matter  how  good  the  fiiwi 
ance.  the  whole  thing  was  vulgarized  for  us.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  what 
opera  we  saw  nor  what  singers  we  heard  on  that  occasion. 
It  made  no  impression  on  me  wha'.f 

We  fell  in  with  our  friends,  the  Ekhbergs.  in  MwHiilt^ 
and  foregathered  with  them  on  several  occasions.  One 
evening  we  went  together  to  the  Lowenbrau  —  one  of 
those  great  emporiums  of  Bavarian  beer.  wherer  I  was 
told,  all  that  is  brewed  is  drunk  on  the  premise  a  date- 
not  one  would  readily  believe  on  seeing  die  croud  of 
people  that  nightly  congregate  there .  and  the  countless 
number  of  stone  jugs  of  the  dark  beverage  consumed  by 
each  individual.  A  violent  downpour  of  rain  drove  all 
hands  into  the  Hall  instead  of  remaining  in  the  fresh  air 
of  the  Beer  Garden.  An  excellent  orchestra  was  playing 
good  music,  while  tons  of  roast  goose,  sauerkraut,  and 
other  succulent  viands  were  being  consumed  and  washed 
down  with  tanks  of  1  - 

Near  us  and  in  the  line  of  our  vision  sat  a  family  con- 
sisting of  a  short,  dumpy  husband,  a  buxom  wifeT  and 
four  or  five  children,  ranging  in  age  from  about  six  to 
fifteen.  They  were  all  eating  and  drinking  contentedly. 
The  one.  however,  who  riveted  our  attention  was  the 
father  of  the  family,  who  every  two  or  three  minutes 
called  for  another  u  stein."  Eichberg  and  I  were  per- 
fectly  fascinated  as  we  furtively  watched  him  swelling 
and  swelling,  gradually  growing  from  red  to  purple  in 
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the  face,  his  eyes  disappearing  in  his  head,  his  body  look- 
ing at  any  moment  as  if  it  might  burst  like  a  distended 
cask.  At  last  his  head  fell  over  like  a  log  on  the  comfort- 
able bosom  of  his  plump  little  wife.  She,  for  her  part, 
seemed  to  accept  it  quite  naturally,  so  did  the  children 
—  so  did  everybody!  No  one  seemed  to  mind!  That  a 
man  should  drink  and  drink  of  the  good  Bavarian  brew 
until  he  could  literally  hold  no  more  and  tumble  over 
was  evidently  nothing  out  of  the  common!  What  we  mar- 
velled at,  however,  was  not  so  much  that,  for  we  had 
seen  human  "  hogs  "  before,  but  that  such  creatures 
should  take  their  wives  and  families  of  young  children 
along  to  witness  such  disgusting  exhibitions  —  that  was 
something  we  could  not  get  over! 

On  leaving  Munich  we  made  our  way  into  Northern 
Italy,  to  renew  some  of  my  sweet  memories  of  student 
days.  After  tarrying  awhile  at  the  lakes  Como  and 
Lecco,  we  turned  our  steps  to  Milan.  Was  it  really 
Milan?  Not  the  Milan  I  remembered  as  a  student  in 
Italy!  So  changed  was  it  in  aspect  that  I  could  hardly 
find  my  way  to  any  of  the  old  landmarks.  New  streets, 
very  modern  and  up  to  date,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cathedral,  made  it  almost  seem  as  if  the  Cathedral  had 
been  pulled  up  and  planted  elsewhere.  United  Italy  had 
certainly  put  a  new  face  on  things!  Even  the  Public  Gar- 
dens, where  we  were  once  mobbed  for  innocently  wear- 
ing the  Austrian  colours,  looked  strange  to  me  —  every- 
thing so  grown  up  and  stately.  I  could  not  make  myself 
feel  at  home  there. 

We  managed,  with  some  difficulty,  to  unearth  our 
dear  old  friend  and  guardian,  De  Lorenzi  —  that  being 
the  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Milan.  He  still  lived  on 
the  Contrada  Vittorio  Emanuele  with  his  eldest  son,  Gus- 
tave,  now  a  major  in  the  Italian  army.  De  Lorenzi  could 
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hardly  believe  his  eyes,  so  little  did  he  expect  to  see  me 
again,  and  it  was  most  touching  to  note  shadowy  signs 
of  the  jaunty  manner  exorcised  by  the  old  memories 
which  my  presence  revived,  despite  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  which  had  fastened  on  him  with  a  tight  grip.  He  had, 
of  course,  never  met  Harry  before,  and  the  sight  of  him 
brought  a  new  interest.  They  could  not  converse  without 
my  acting  as  interpreter,  but  Harry's  mere  personality 
seemed  to  act  on  him  as  a  stimulant.  Poor  gentleman,  he 
had  been  very  low  in  his  mind,  chiefly,  as  he  confided  to 
me,  because  some  of  his  beautiful,  strong  white  teeth,  in 
which  he  took  such  pride  at  the  age  of  sixty,  had  broken 
away  from  their  moorings,  a  calamity  which  had  quite 
demoralized  him.  The  visit  was  to  me  in  many  respects 
a  saddening  one,  for  the  ravages  of  age  are  painful  to 
contemplate  in  any  one  whom  we  have  known  in  the  full 
possession  of  health,  vitality,  and  ebullient  spirits.  How- 
ever, as  an  offset  to  any  painful  reflections,  there  was 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  our  visit  had  really 
cheered  up  the  dear  old  man. 

Before  we  left  Milan  there  took  place  in  the  Cathedral 
one  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  great  church  functions.  I 
wish  I  could  remember  just  what  particular  celebration 
it  was,  or  what  event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  it  com- 
memorated. It  may  have  been  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  but  I  am  not  sure,  for  I  am  not  versed  in  all  the 
different  rituals  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  I  can  recall 
only  the  celebration  itself,  while  the  occasion  thereof  has 
left  no  impression.  We  were  eager  to  be  present,  and 
would  not  have  missed  the  opportunity  to  witness  so 
grand  and  solemn  a  rite  for  anything.  But  was  it  really 
solemn  —  was  it  really  impressive?  After  listening  to  the 
finely  trained  antiphonal  choirs,  after  following  with 
wondering  eyes  the  processions  of  gorgeously  arrayed 
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priests  and  church  dignitaries,  their  changes  of  robes 
and  head-gear  for  each  separate  ceremony,  the  various 
maneuvers  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  incense, 
and  the  general  dazzling  effect  of  colour  and  movement, 
we  did  not  find  ourselves  affected  with  any  glow  of  re- 
ligious fervour.  The  only  thing  that  really  touched  us 
was  the  sight  of  a  poor,  wrinkled  peasant  woman  on  her 
knees  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  church,  apparently  un- 
aware of  all  the  present  pomp  and  circumstance,  in  an 
attitude  expressive  of  intense  reverence  and  humility, 
alone  with  her  God.  When  we  found  ourselves  once  more 
on  the  open  piazza,  exchanging  the  gentle  breeze  for  the 
incense-laden  atmosphere  of  the  church,  Harry  and  I 
turned  to  each  other  with  the  same  thought  in  our  minds 
—  Parsifal  still  very  fresh  in  our  memories.  Almost 
simultaneously  we  exclaimed,  "  Was  not  the  ceremony 
just  witnessed  the  theatrical  performance,  and  was  not 
the  ritual  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  Parsifal  the  real  thing  — 
the  true  religious  rite?  " 


CHAPTER  XX 

JOHN   H.    ROGERS    DIES CALAIS,    VERMONT MOHINI 

AGAIN BAYREUTH     AGAIN SALZBURG THE     SALT 

MINE KONIGSEE VENICE DINNER  WITH  THE  AL- 

DRICHES A  CURIOUS  COINCIDENCE 

IN  the  Summer  of  1887  it  became  painfully  evident 
that  the  life  of  Harry's  father  was  slowly  ebbing 
away.  The  end  came  at  midsummer,  leaving  a  sense 
of  desolation  so  acute  that  for  our  sisters  to  remain 
longer  in  the  home,  bereft  of  that  beautiful,  benign  pres- 
ence, was  unbearable.  As  soon  as  the  family  vault  at 
Mt.  Auburn  had  once  more  opened  and  closed  its  gates, 
the  key  was  turned  on  their  Beacon  Street  house,  never 
again  to  be  opened  save  to  strangers. 

The  excessive  heat  of  August  induced  us  to  accept 
gladly  the  invitation  of  our  friends,  the  Waters,  to  visit 
them  at  Calais,  Vermont.  The  young  Brahmin,  Mohini, 
was  also  their  guest.  He  had  just  decided  to  visit  Rome 
by  invitation  of  a  friend  in  London,  and  previous  to  sail- 
ing he  stayed  at  our  house  in  Boston  while  his  portrait 
was  being  painted  by  Rose  Lamb,  for  Mrs.  Waters.  And 
that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  Mohini  till  we  met  again 
years  later  in  Calcutta. 

The  year  following,  Harry's  sisters  having  decided  to 
spend  some  years  in  travelling  abroad,  we  escorted  them 
across  the  ocean.  After  going  together  to  the  English 
Lakes,  we  left  them  in  London  to  carry  out  their  explora- 
tions in  their  own  way,  while  we  betook  ourselves  to 
Nuremberg  again  en  route  for  Bayreuth,  this  time  ac- 
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companied  by  my  sister  Rosamond,  who  sorely  needed 
the  break  and  change  in  her  feverish  and  strenuous  life 
in  London.  It  was  like  liberating  a  caged  bird  that  had 
almost  forgotten  the  use  of  its  wings. 

On  this,  our  second  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  something  of  the  old  atmosphere  was  lacking. 
I  could  no  longer  feel  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  Wagner 
as  before,  nor  was  the  attitude  of  the  audience  as  rever- 
ential. The  occasion  savoured,  in  some  subtle  sense,  more 
of  a  "  show  "  and  less  of  a  "  culte"  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  commercial  element  getting  in,  in  the  form  of 
cheap  trips  from  Vienna,  Munich,  and  other  centers, 
which  attracted  a  class  of  people  not  so  much  interested 
in  Art  as  full  of  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
Bayreuth  that  people  were  making  such  a  fuss  about. 

The  other  opera  of  the  season's  repertory  was  the 
"  Meistersanger."  It  was  a  brilliant  performance,  the 
subtle  humour  thereof  being  duly  emphasized  without 
the  —  but  too  frequent  nauseating  exaggeration  resorted 
to  by  artists  who  seem  to  think  that  the  audience  will 
not  see  the  fun  unless  it  comes  at  them  with  a  club !  The 
role  of  Hans  Sachs  was  taken  by  Fischer,  whose  person- 
ality fitted  the  part  so  perfectly  that  for  me  there  has 
been  no  other  Hans  Sachs  but  he ;  even  the  historic  char- 
acter when  I  read  of  him  takes  the  form  of  Fischer  in 
my  mind! 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  at  least  so  it  appeared  to  our 
friends,  that  on  neither  of  our  visits  to  Bayreuth  did  we 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  majority  of  the  musical  guild 
by  attending  any  of  the  receptions  at  "  Wahnfried,"  and 
making  our  bow  to  Cosima  Wagner.  The  truth  was  that 
having  known  the  lady  Cosima  so  intimately  in  Berlin, 
when  she  was  Von  Billow's  wife,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  face  her  as  one  recalling  those  days,  nor  yet  could  I 
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approach  her  casually  as  a  stranger.  I  had  a  feeling, 
somehow,  that  she  would  remember  the  "  kleine  Englan- 
derinen  "  who  used  in  turn  to  chat  with  her  in  her  library, 
while  the  other  was  taking  her  lesson  of  Von  Biilow.  No 
doubt  my  squeamishness  was  altogether  exaggerated, 
and  maybe  out  of  place,  as  far  as  the  Lady  Cosima  was 
concerned.  She  would  in  all  probability  have  had  no 
qualms  whatever  at  the  sight  of  us,  the  embarrassment 
would  have  been  on  our  side  alone.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  yielded  to  my  instinct,  and  we  avoided 
Wahnf  ried ! 

After  bidding  farewell  to  dear  old  Nuremberg  we 
visited  Vienna  and  Salzburg  —  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesquely situated  cities  to  be  found  in  either  Austria  or 
in  any  part  of  Germany.  From  Salzburg  we  made  an 
excursion  to  Berchtesgaden,  hiring  an  open  carriage  for 
the  day,  and  driving  through  a  beautiful  valley  between 
ranges  of  dazzling  white  limestone  mountains,  our  first 
objective  being  the  famous  salt  mine. 

Before  entering  the  long,  dark  tunnel  leading  to  the 
"  Salzee,"  we  were  detained  at  the  pay  station,  where 
we  were  conducted  to  a  room  and  required  to  slip  off  our 
skirts  and  don  thick,  oil-cloth  overalls.  There  were  other 
tourists  bound  on  the  same  expedition,  among  them  a 
ponderous  woman  who  stoutly  refused  to  remove  any  of 
her  clothing.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  her  as  she 
struggled  to  compress  herself,  skirts  and  all,  into  the 
overalls  handed  to  her  by  the  woman  in  charge.  Every 
one  present  was  convulsed  with  laughter  while  the 
"  human  Leviathan  "  smiled  blandly  on  us  as  though 
pleased  and  proud  to  be  affording  us  such  excellent 
entertainment! 

On  entering  the  tunnel  each  one  of  us  was  made  to 
stand  on  a  little  wooden  truck,  a  lighted  candle  placed  in 
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our  hands,  which  promptly  blew  out  as  soon  as  the  trucks 
were  set  in  motion.  We  were  then  whisked  through  con- 
fined space  to  a  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where 
we  were  all  transferred  to  a  sort  of  long  toboggan,  on 
which  our  knees  were  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be  placed  in  front 
of  us,  and  in  this  guise  precipitated  into  the  depths  of 
a  large,  grotto-like  chamber,  or  cave,  the  dense  darkness 
of  which  was  broken  only  by  sundry  small,  coloured 
lamps  set  in  the  walls,  casting  weird  reflections  over  the 
baroque  salt-crystals  which  covered  their  surface. 

Before  us  stretched  the  "  Salzee,"  a  black,  silent,  and 
motionless  lake.  As  we  gazed,  there  came  in  sight  a  dark, 
mysterious  figure  standing  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  ply- 
ing a  silent  oar.  One  was  momentarily  seized  with  the 
delusion  that  it  was  Charon  approaching  stealthily  to 
take  us  across  the  Styx  to  our  last  abode !  After  crossing 
the  dark  waters  in  old  Charon's  boat,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  head  of  another  toboggan  slide,  which 
dumped  us  into  another  circular  grotto  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  and  still  more  weird  than  the  one  above,  also 
sparsely  lighted  with  lamps  of  various  colours.  This 
proved  to  be  the  deserted  works  of  the  Kaiser  Franz 
mine.  The  temperature  was  so  low  that  we  were  glad  of 
our  thick,  oil-cloth  overalls ;  and  when,  at  last,  after  being 
whisked  through  another  long,  dark  tunnel,  we  again  be- 
held the  light  of  day  and  repaired  to  the  room  at  the  sta- 
tion where  we  shed  our  overalls  and  resumed  our  skirts, 
our  faces  were  a  sight  to  behold!  Brick-red  from  the  salt 
air  agitated  on  our  flight  through  the  tunnel!  But  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  visit  to  the  salt-mine  was 
well  worth  the  trouble. 

On  the  same  day  we  tarried  awhile  at  the  Konigsee, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Berchtesgaden,  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  German  Alps.  There  is 
something  in  the  character  of  it  that  makes  one  stand 
still  in  wonder!  Picture  to  yourself  a  basin  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  averaging  6000  feet  in  height,  rising 
straight  out  of  the  water,  the  deep,  green  hue  of  which  is 
in  powerful  contrast  to  the  tall,  white  limestone  peaks 
above  it ;  and  you  have  something  unique  and  something 
which  leaves  a  lasting  impression.  As  I  drank  in  its 
beauty,  it  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  I  should  not 
choose  to  be  near  it  always;  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
constant  excitement  of  the  emotion  aroused  by  it.  I  am 
often  affected  in  that  way  by  the  grandeur  of  certain 
types  of  scenery.  I  find  in  them  an  element  almost  un- 
canny, as  of  something  created  by  enchantment  rather 
than  the  handiwork  of  nature ! 

We  returned  to  Salzburg  that  same  evening  —  tired  as 
dogs,  almost  satiated  with  the  wonders  of  Nature !  Next 
day  I  could  not  shake  off  an  impression  that  had  haunted 
my  dreams  —  that  the  black  magician,  Klingsor,  had  a 
hand  in  producing  that  mysterious  lake  and  all  the 
strange  flowers  on  its  banks !  I  was  still  under  the  spell 
of  it  all! 

It  seems  strange  that  I  cannot  recall  just  when  and 
where  we  parted  from  Rosamond,  who  felt  obliged  to 
return  to  her  duties  in  London  instead  of  accompanying 
us  into  Italy,  where  we  proposed  to  make  a  short  stay. 
All  I  remember  is  that  we  were  once  more  alone  when 
we~  pushed  on  to  Innsbruch,  sampling  the  beauties  of  the 
Austrian  Tirol,  and  going  through  the  Brenner  Pass  to 
Verona.  I  had  never  been  to  Venice,  for  at  the  time  when 
I  was  a  prima  donna  in  Italy  it  was  still  occupied  by  the 
Austrians,  and  was,  therefore,  a  place  to  be  avoided.  But 
I  always  had  a  great  longing  for  it,  now  about  to  be 
satisfied. 
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After  a  few  thrillingly  interesting  days  in  Verona, 
where,  under  the  bluest  of  cloudless  skies,  we  explored 
the  remains  of  former  splendour,  and.  in  imagination, 
lived  through  some  of  the  tragic  events  of  days  gone  by. 
we  made  our  way  to  the  "  City  of  the  Waters."  where  we 
arrived  at  sundown.  Can  I  ever  forget  the  sensation  of 
being  emptied  from  the  train  into  a  gondola?  Or  the 
curious  feeling  of  being  —  not  myself,  but  somebody 
else:  of  it  being  not  now  but  some  other  time.  My  studies 
of  the  numerous  pictures  by  Canaletto  in  the  different 
galleries  had  rendered  me  so  familiar  with  Venice  in  all 
its  aspects  that  I  had  to  pinch  myself  to  realize  that 
Harry  and  I  were  not  figures  in  a  picture,  and  that  this 
;rually  "  Venezia  vivente."  As  we  glided  through 
the  minor  water-ways  into  the  Grand  Canal,  the  moon 
rose  triumphant  to  complete  the  romance  of  the  scene. 

While  Harry  and  I  were  gazing  in  ecstatic  delight  at 
the  glistening  waters,  shadowed  by  those  grand  old 
grimy  palaces,  we  were  suddenly  brought  back  to  things 
prosaic  by  the  chief  gondolier  who.  leaning  on  his  oar.  ad- 
dressed me  in  soft,  insinuating  tones:  M  Eccellenza! 
"  Ebbene?  "  I  replied.  Then  followed  this  dialogue, 
which  I  will  reproduce  in  English. 

u  The  Signora  will  not  forget  the  gondoUeref  " 

u  Certainly  not." 

"  But  the  Signora  does  not  understand! 

"  Indeed  I  do  understand  very  well  —  you  want  a 
1  mancia  '  I  tip  >." 

u  Ah!  But  the  Signora  does  not  understand!  "  vThis 
was  uttered  with  painful  contortions  of  utter  despair.) 

u  It  is  this  way.  Excellenza  —  we  are  paid  for  this 
service  by  the  hotel-keeper,  and  it  is  in  our  contract  that 
we  are  not  to  accept  any  gratuities  from  our  passengers, 
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so  we  want  you  to  fee  us  before  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
Grand  Hotel.  Does  the  Signora  get  the  idea  now?  " 

"  I  get  the  idea  that  you  are  a  couple  of  rascals!  "  I 
replied,  with  a  weak  attempt  at  severity;  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  the  creature  that  there  was  anything  the  least 
bit  shady  in  his  attitude.  "  Xot  to  leave  undone,  but  to 
keep  unknown  "  was  evidently  his  code  of  morals.  But, 
after  all,  is  such  a  code  peculiar  only  to  the  Venetian 
gondolier? 

A  fine,  spacious  room  had  been  allotted  us,  with  three 
windows  fronting  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  scarcely 
had  we  taken  possession  when  a  melodious  tenor  voice 
pealed  forth  a  serenade  from  a  music-gondola  on  the 
Canal.  This,  as  well  as  some  other  Venetian  customs, 
kept  up  in  us  constantly  a  sense  of  complete  novelty 
with  a  certain  admixture  of  poetry  and  romance  which 
caused  us  almost  to  forget  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  work,  study,  duty,  or  responsibility ! 
The  silence  of  Venice,  the  plashing  of  oars  replacing  the 
sound  of  cart-wheels,  made  it  seem  to  us  like  another 
world  on  some  other  planet.  But  oh!  the  mosquitoes! 

I  do  not  dare  start  a  description  of  our  activities  dur- 
ing our  fortnight  in  Venice.  Were  I  to  tell  of  the  long, 
languorous  days  passed  in  gondolas  on  the  broad  Lagoon 
and  canals;  our  explorations  of  the  churches  and  pal- 
aces; our  saunterings  through  the  narrow,  cobbled 
"  calli  "  (the  term  "  street  "  does  not  describe  them) 
or  on  the  Rialto,  I  should  not  know  where  to  stop. 

It  was  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  as  we  were  coming 
out  of  the  Cathedral,  that  we  ran  into  the  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldriches,  who  happened  to  be  in  Venice  at  the  time.  It 
seemed  quite  natural  to  greet  them  there,  as  we  had  been 
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by  way  of  catching  frequent  glimpses  of  them  on  our 
travels. 

One  day,  on  our  return  from  our  wanderings,  we  found 
that  they  had  called  on  us,  and  not  finding  us  had  left 
for  us  the  following  screed: 

Venice,  Aug.  10,  '88 
My  dear  Rogers  : 

Mrs.  Aldrich  and  I  want  you  and  Madama  to  dine 
with  us  and  Mr.  Pierce  tomorrow  evening  at  half  past 
six,  Hotel  Danieli.  We  shall  send  our  aquatic  coupe  for 
you  at  6:15.  No  dress;  bonnet  and  skates.  After  dinner 
we  will  take  a  pull  (letting  the  other  fellows  do  the 
pulling)  in  the  pond. 

Yours  ever, 
T.  B.  Aldrich 

The  little  dinner  was  delightful,  and  so  was  the  "  pull 
on  the  pond  "  by  moonlight  afterwards.  Having  inher- 
ited from  my  father  a  taste  for  good  things  to  eat,  I  have 
a  pleasant  recollection  of  a  most  carefully  chosen  menu 
of  representative  Venetian  dishes  which  did  the  chef  of 
the  Hotel  Danieli  infinite  credit.  I  also  recall,  though 
not  with  equal  pleasure,  a  most  tedious  and  halting  as- 
cension in  the  elevator  to  the  Aldriches'  apartment, 
which  caused  us  to  arrive  there  five  minutes  late.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale ! 

A  year  or  so  previously,  one  evening  a  little  before  our 
dinner  hour,  Harry  returned  home  accompanied  by  our 
cousin,  John  Thomas.  They  were  agitated  by  the  news 
of  a  serious  accident  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels, 
through  the  giving  way  of  the  elevator  chain,  which 
caused  it  to  crash  down  from  the  top  story.  Their  de- 
scription of  the  accident  shocked  me  tremendously,  and 
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set  me  to  thinking  how  easily  they  themselves  might 
have  been  in  that  fateful  elevator. 

"  Oh,  why  does  not  some  one  invent  an  elevator  that 
does  not  depend  for  its  safety  on  merely  the  links  of  a 
chain?  "  I  exclaimed  distressfully,  whereupon  Johnny, 
who  liked  to  tease,  said  ironically, "  Why  don't  you,  who 
are  so  clever,  invent  one?  " 

"  Indeed  I  would  —  and  I  would  set  about  it  at  once, 
if  only  I  had  any  knowledge  of  mechanics!  "  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  surely  be  able  to  think  of  some 
device!  Try  now;  suggest  something."  Then,  without 
the  slightest  premeditation,  almost  automatically,  I 
opened  a  closet  door,  and  pressing  in  the  latch,  I  said: 
"  Why  could  not  something  of  this  kind  be  attached  to 
the  car  at  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  with  hollow  spaces  in 
the  shaft  to  correspond,  in  which  the  latches,  no  longer 
under  pressure,  would  wedge  themselves,  until  with- 
drawn by  some  simple  contrivance  within?  "  "  Well, 
that  idea  is  not  so  bad!  "  he  remarked,  patronizingly; 
and  the  subject  was  soon  dropped  and  replaced  by  other 
and  more  interesting  topics.  Some  weeks  later  Harry 
handed  me  a  daily  paper  with,  "  Dodie,  here's  your 
elevator!  "  And  sure  enough,  there  was  a  picture  of  a 
safety  elevator,  newly  invented  by  some  one  out  West, 
on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  one  I  had  so 
unpremeditatedly  described. 

I  was  a  bit  staggered  at  the  strangeness  of  the  coinci- 
dence; and  with  my  inveterate  habit  of  trying  to  ac- 
count for  every  unusual  phenomenon,  I  have  since  then 
worked  out  in  my  mind  that  it  was  a  case  of  mental 
telepathy  between  me  and  the  inventor,  acting  on  the 
principle  of  wireless  telegraphy  by  attunement.  The 
Western  man,  of  course,  must  have  completed  his  model 
long  before  I  happened  to  touch  the  latch  of  that  door 
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when  goaded  by  my  cousin,  and  he  may  have  answered 
—  on  a  naturally  attuned  telepathic  current,  my  urgent 
mental  appeal  for  advice;  postulating,  of  course,  that 
thought  manifests  itself  in  vibratory  motion.  This  may 
seem  rather  far-fetched,  but  please  remember  that  I 
am  not  arguing  my  case,  but  only  telling  how  my  mind 
worked!  The  real  point  of  my  story,  however,  is  that 
the  elevator  which  made  so  halting  an  ascent  to  the 
Aldriches'  apartment,  at  the  Hotel  Danieli,  irritating  our 
tempers  by  causing  us  to  be  unpunctual  at  a  dinner,  was 
no  other  than  that  same  Safety  Elevator. 


PART  II 
CHAPTER  I 

SOCIAL    AND    MUSICAL    FUNCTIONS     IN    BOSTON THE 

MANUSCRIPT  CLUB  AT  THE  JOHN  L.  GARDNERS' SUN- 
DAY   EVENINGS    AT     THE    APTHORPS' PADEKEWSKI 

SALVLNI 

AXOTABLE  addition  to  the  social  and  musical 
events  in  Boston  was  the  forming  of  the 
"  Manuscript  Club  "  in  1888.  This  was  the  good 
work  of  Evelyn  Ames,  an  ardent  amateur,  with  a  highly 
sensitive  musical  organization  and  artistic  enthusiasm, 
who  realized  how  great  a  stimulus  it  would  be  to  the 
young  composers  of  the  day  to  hear  their  works  ade- 
quately performed,  and  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their 
effect  on  an  intelligent  audience. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  took  place  on  January*  19, 
1888,  at  the  house  on  Beacon  Street  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner  1  Fenway  Court  not  having  yet  come 
into  existence). 

Here  is  the  programme  —  which  may.  perhaps,  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  my  contemporaries. 

SOXATA  DRAMATICO  in  D  minor,  op.  25,  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Clara  Kathleen  Rogers 

The  Composer  and  Mr.  Loeffler. 

a.  -WERE  I  A  PRIXCE  EGYPTIAN75  ] 

b.  "NO  LOTUS  OX  GAXGE5  FLOATTXG"     I   Clayton  Johns 

c.  •  DEEP  LX  A  ROSE'S  GLOWLXG  HEART 

Mr.  William  Winch.    Accompanied  by  the  Composer. 
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"  COME  TO  ME  IX  MY  DREAMS  "  Owen  Wistcr 

Mr.  William  Winch.     Accompanied  by  the  Composer. 

PETITE  SUITE  for  Piano  and  Violin  Clayton  Johns 

Berceuse  —  Intermezzo  —  Romanze  —  Scherzino 

The  Composer  and  Mr.  Loeffler. 


Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 


"0,  ROMERIX" 

"GHOSTS" 

"LEBE  WOHL" 

"SOXGS  IX  THE  TWILIGHT'' 

"DER  SOMMER" 

Mr.  William  Winch.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

SUITE  in  E  major,  op.  12  Arthur  Foote 

Allegro    comodo  —  Andante    con    moto  —  Gavotte  —  Allegro 
deciso. 


Succeeding  programmes  embraced  compositions  of 
the  best  American  composers  of  the  day.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  the  club  was  a  real  success; 
but  when  its  original  promoter  placed  the  management 
in  other  hands  during  her  absence  from  Boston,  the  en- 
thusiastic spirit  which  at  first  inspired  the  performances 
gradually  waned,  and  the  enterprise  was  eventually 
abandoned.  It  was  a  pity,  for  it  was  a  good  thing,  and 
might,  in  time,  have  been  the  means  of  rousing  a  proper 
interest  —  if  not  pride  —  in  Boston's  budding  as  well 
as  blossoming  talent;  whereas  today  the  young  aspirant, 
in  either  creative  or  interpretive  Art,  has  to  fight  his  way 
and  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  any  kind 
of  a  hearing.  Moreover,  a  hearing  by  an  average  au- 
dience is  unhappily  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
intelligent  appreciation. 

Other  musical  clubs  sprang  up,  however,  which,  al- 
though somewhat  different  in  scope,  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  young  talent.  Both  the  Thursday 
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Morning  Club  and  the  MacDowell  Club  have  since 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  musical  life  of  Boston. 

After  the  death  of  Father  Rogers,  which  was  followed 
by  the  loss  of  others  dear  to  us,  we  were  never  again 
impelled  to  resume  our  musical  "  At  Homes."  Private 
entertainments  in  Boston  were  now  for  the  most  part 
conducted  on  a  much  more  elaborate  scale  than  of  yore. 
But  there  were  yet  some  few  informal  gatherings,  such 
as  the  friendly  "  Friday  evenings  "  of  the  hospitable 
Mixters.  One  never  differentiated  them  as  the  Samuel 
/.  Mixters  —  they  were  The  Mixters,  of  the  open  house 
and  open  hearts,  who  loved  music  and  musicians,  who 
gathered  them  in,  great  and  small,  full-fledged  and 
half-fledged  alike  with  equal  cordiality  and  bonhomie; 
where  one  was  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  and  a 
pleasant  evening. 

The  Apthorps'  "  Sunday  evenings,"  though  also  in- 
formal, were  different  in  kind.  Music  was  only  inci- 
dental, never  prearranged  nor  indispensable.  The  eve- 
ning reception  was  always  preceded  by  a  little  dinner 
party,  where  the  distinguished  stranger  of  the  occasion 
was  entertained.  I  remember  sitting  next  to  Salvini  at 
one  of  these  little  dinners,  who,  as  he  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  English,  would  have  been  quite  unhappy  in 
the  midst  of  so  foreign  a  gathering  but  for  the  feeling 
that  he  could  take  refuge  with  his  neighbour  at  dinner. 

William  F.  Ap thorp's  position  as  musical  and  dra- 
matic critic  on  the  "  Boston  Evening  Transcript " 
brought  him,  naturally,  together  with  many  interesting 
and  notable  people,  who  were  glad  to  be  entertained  in 
so  free  and  easy  a  way  by  a  genial  host  and  hostess, 
under  whose  roof  they  were  also  brought  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  people  that 
Boston  society  could  offer. 
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It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  elite  —  living  represen- 
tatives of  our  "  old  families,"  who  embody  the  family 
dignity  in  their  own  persons  —  secretly  crave  the  grate- 
ful relaxation  of  intercourse  with  agreeable  foreigners; 
public  characters  whose  distinction  consists  in  what  they 
are.  what  they  have  achieved,  what  they  stand  for,  and 
who  do  not  care  a  fig  for  any  one's  ancestors.  They,  the 
elite,  flock  eagerly  to  the  call  of  such  free,  untrammelled 
fellowship  which  to  them  is  as  the  lounge  and  neglige 
to  the  tired  and  tight-corseted  woman!  When  once  the 
abandonment  of  restraint  has  been,  by  common  consent, 
reconciled  to  the  "  proprieties,"  how  gracefully  do  they 
unbend,  and  how  readily  do  they  throw  off  the  society 
mask!  Thus  one  beheld  immaculate  matrons  "  hail  fel- 
lows well  met "  with  fat  operatic  tenors,  ponderous 
basses  and  emaciated  pianists,  apparently  having  the 
time  of  their  lives!  The  Apthorps'  "  Sunday  evenings  " 
surely  filled  a  niche  in  society  which  was  agreeably 
unique. 

By  the  way,  it  was  at  the  Apthorps'  that  I  first  met 
Paderewski,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  been  entertained  at  the  Tavern  Club 
the  night  before,  at  their  customary  Saturday  gathering, 
and  in  honour  of  their  distinguished  guest  the  club  mem- 
bers had  prepared  a  surprise  for  him  —  nothing  less  than 
an  address  in  "  Polish,"  which  was  to  be  delivered  by 
Harry!  It  was  Josef  Adamowski  who  not  only  prepared 
the  speech  (which  fortunately  was  a  short  one)  but  who 
also  coached  Harry  in  it  till  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
caught  the  Polish  accent  correctly.  Paderewski,  with 
his  warm,  emotional  nature,  was  quite  overcome  at 
receiving  a  welcome  in  his  native  tongue  delivered  by 
an  American.  As  he  saluted  Harry  afterwards  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 


WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP 
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When  Mrs.  Ap thorp  introduced  Paderewski  to  me 
on  the  following  evening  he  very  naturally  recalled  the 
circumstance  of  the  night  before,  which  initiated  a 
reciprocal  friendly  attitude.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  wish  you 
would  repeat  that  speech  to  me,  that  I  may  judge 
whether  it  sounds  the  same  as  when  Mr.  Rogers  spoke 
it."  On  his  complying  with  my  request  my  quick  ear 
detected  a  sound  which  did  not  exist  in  Harry's  version 
of  it,  and  which  caused  me  to  remark,  "  I  notice  that  in 
your  language  you  have  the  same  sound  as  that  of  the 
double  I  in  Welsh  "  —  following  up  my  comment  with 
an  example  of  the  unpleasant  palatal  click  itself.  Pa- 
derewski regarded  me  with  a  perplexed  expression,  and 
replied,  "  No,  we  have  no  such  sound  in  Polish!  "  "  But, 
indeed,  the  sound  you  just  made  was  identical  with  this," 
I  insisted,  repeating  the  Welsh  names  "  Llewellyn  "  and 
"  Llanberris  "  again  and  again  —  when  it  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me  that,  from  some  cause  unknown,  Pa- 
derewski was  painfully  embarrassed,  so  I  hastily 
changed  the  subject. 

Some  months  later  we  happened  to  be  dining  with 
the  Josef  Adamowskis  —  Josef  having  recently  espoused 
the  talented  young  pianist,  Antoinette  Szumowska,  who 
had  come  to  Boston  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Paderewski  to  the  J.  Montgomery  Sears',  already 
devoted  friends  of  his.  Amongst  other  subjects,  the  con- 
versation turned  very  naturally  on  Paderewski's  recep- 
tion at  the  Tavern  Club,  with  jocose  allusions  to  Harry 
as  a  Polish  orator.  William  Winch,  the  ever  genial  and 
witty,  and  who  had,  happily,  remained  immune  from 
tenox-itis,  was  of  the  party,  overflowing  with  fun,  as 
usual,  and,  amongst  other  things,  volunteering  an  imita- 
tion of  Harry's  impressive  manner  in  delivering  the 
speech  in  Polish. 
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This  led  me  to  tell  of  my  experience  with  Paderewski, 
recounting  faithfully  what  had  passed  between  us.  When 
I  reached  the  point  where  I  had  insisted  that  Paderewski 
sounded  the  Welsh  double  /,  Josef  threw  up  his  hands 
in  eloquent  horror!  "  Good  Lord!  did  you  say  that  to 
him?  "  "  My  goodness,  what  a  break!  "  cried  Winch, 
shouting  with  laughter!  Josef  then  went  on  to  explain 
in  deprecating  accents  that  it  was  owing  to  a  peculiarity 
in  the  construction  of  his  palate  that  Paderewski  could 
not  sound  the  letter  /  without  the  queer  click  I  had 
noticed  and  reproduced  so  faithfully.  Imagine  my  dis- 
tress as  I  painfully  recalled  Paderewski's  embarrass- 
ment! I  earnestly  hope  he  has  long  since  forgotten  all 
about  it!  But  let  me  say  here  that  when,  in  wartime,  he 
made  in  Symphony  Hall  that  eloquent  English  speech 
in  behalf  of  his  suffering  countrymen,  which  many  will 
remember,  he  had  entirely  overcome  that  defect  in  his 
speech.  I  could  detect  no  trace  of  it! 

Only  a  very  few  artists  have  commanded  both  my  ad- 
miration and  respect  to  as  great  an  extent  as  Paderew- 
ski. Xot  for  his  transcendent  artistry  alone,  but  also 
because  of  a  certain  nobility  of  character  and  great- 
heartedness  which  are  not  too  frequently  manifest  in 
the  genus  —  Star!  "  Noblesse  oblige  "  was  his  motto  — 
or  at  least,  one  of  his  favourite  mottoes!  I  recall  an 
instance  of  the  way  he,  in  the  warmth  of  his  nature, 
interpreted  friendship,  in  connection  with  an  evening 
at  the  house  of  the  Montgomery  Sears'.  It  was  a  musical 
party,  the  occasion  being  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Sears, 
which  Paderewski  would  have  wished  above  everything 
to  take  part  in  out  of  his  great  regard  and  affection  for 
his  friend;  but  a  concert  in  Providence  on  that  same 
evening  rendered  his  presence  impossible.  The  party 
was  a  brilliant  one,  and  there  was  music  galore  pro- 
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vided  by  artists  from  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  after  which  we  were  about  to  adjourn 
to  the  supper  room,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present  including  the  host  and  hostess,  Paderewski, 
heated  and  breathless,  suddenly  made  his  appearance. 
After  hearty,  but  hurried,  salutations  he  seated  himself 
at  the  piano  and  played  to  us,  long  and  loud,  under 
protest  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sears,  who  knew  how  tired 
he  must  be.  But  nothing  could  stop  him,  though  his 
nervous  excitement  on  top  of  intense  fatigue  was  so 
great  that  he  hardly  knew  what  notes  he  was  striking, 
and  many  a  lusty  "  bang  "  did  duty  for  coherence !  But 
the  point  —  and  the  touching  part  of  it  —  was  that  he 
had  rushed  away  from  the  concert  hall  in  Providence  as 
soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the  inevitable 
encores  with  which  his  greedy  and  inconsiderate  audi- 
ences invariably  mulcted  him,  and  started  post-haste 
for  Boston,  by  special  train,  I  believe,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  musical  entertainment  in  honour  of  his  friend. 
This  little  incident,  trifling  though  it  may  seem,  is  never- 
theless an  example  of  the  loyalty  and  unselfishness 
which  have  characterized  his  actions  in  so  many  different 
ways  since  that  time.  And,  after  all,  does  not  a  feather 
show  the  way  the  wind  blows? 


CHAPTER  II 

HOW  A  TYRO  WRITES  A  BOOK CELIA  THAXTER SUM- 
MER AT  APPLEDORE CELIA  THAXTER's  COTTAGE,  GAR- 
DEN,     AND     FRIENDS ANECDOTES MUSIC      AT      THE 

COTTAGE EICHBERG    AND    THE    KREUTZER    SONATA 

CHILDE  HASSAM 

I  AM  often  asked  how  I  came  to  enter  the  field  of 
literature  in  the  thick  of  so  full  a  life  of  musical, 
social,  and  other  activities;  and  also  in  consideration 
of  my  frank  avowal  that,  having  been  taken  from  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  was  minus  the  training  which 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  young  people.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  never  consciously  "  entered  the  field  "  at  all; 
that  I  was  literally  pushed  into  it  without  any  volition 
of  mine.  I  was  like  a  young  matron  who,  having  no 
desire  to  bear  children,  finds  herself  suddenly  with 
child.  I  can  recall  perfectly,  however,  how  it  all  came 
about.  The  facts  are  these: 

In  my  ardent  and  progressive  study  of  the  voice  in 
singing,  certain  facts  became  clear  to  me  which  I  realized 
form  the  very  basis  of  the  art  of  singing.  I  had  never 
found  any  allusion  to  these  facts  in  any  books  on  the 
subject,  and  as,  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience  in 
teaching,  I  perceived  day  by  day  the  intrinsic  value  of 
such  knowledge  in  its  practical  results,  I  began  pain- 
fully to  realize  that  it  devolved  on  me  to  put  it  down 
in  black  and  white;  that  it  was  right  that  some  record 
of  it  should  exist  in  order  that  others  besides  my  own 
pupils  might  profit  by  it.  Alas!  what  mental  distress 
194 
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did  such  a  conviction  bring  me!  Glibly  as  I  could  ex- 
pound my  ideas  to  my  pupils,  it  seemed  impossible  for 
me  to  formulate  them  consecutively  or  write  them  down. 
In  my  misery,  I  began  to  juggle  with  my  conscience.  I 
argued  that  some  one  better  suited  to  the  task  would 
surely  appear,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  for  me  to 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  enlightening  the 
world!  All  in  vain!  The  unwelcome  monitory  struggle 
which  took  place  within  lasted  for  months.  I  sought 
every  sort  of  excuse  for  not  doing  it.  At  last  the  moral 
urge  to  write  what  I  knew  grew  stronger  than  myself; 
I  dared  no  longer  resist  it.  I  made  a  first  attempt  at  writ- 
ing a  chapter,  but  alas !  I  realized  that  it  contained  noth- 
ing of  the  vital  things  I  had  to  tell.  It  was  a  mere 
introductory  note,  nothing  more.  And  yet  my  head  was 
swarming  with  ideas!  I  tried  again  and  again  without 
getting  any  farther.  No  labour  pains  could  be  more 
acute  than  the  mental  agony  I  suffered  before  I  was 
delivered  of  that  first  literary  baby  of  mine. 

At  last  I  took  my  troubles  to  Harry.  His  experience 
in  writing  briefs  would,  I  thought,  enable  him  to  ad- 
vise me.  "  How  does  one  set  about  writing  a  book?  "  I 
asked.  "  Things  that  I  want  to  say  are  crowding  and 
tumbling  about  in  my  brain  in  trying  to  get  out,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  begin."  Harry's  response  was, 
"  Tell  me  what  the  principal  ideas  are  that  you  want 
to  convey."  I  did  so,  in  just  the  simple  way  I  would  do 
to  a  pupil.  "  That's  clear  as  a  bell  —  write  it  down  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  language  as  you  have 
expressed  it  to  me.  When  you  have  done  that,  you  can 
explain,  expand,  and  develop  those  basic  ideas  as  much 
as  you  please,  and  make  any  additions  that  occur  to 
you." 

I  acted  on  this  and  other  good  advice  that  he  gave  me 
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each  other  to  repay  her  for  her  loving  care,  while  the 
proud  hollyhocks  raised  their  lofty  heads  above  them. 
And  Celia's  parlour  —  music  room  —  or  salon  in  one; 
who  can  describe  it  adequately?  It  was  the  personal 
touch;  the  pervading  refined  and  poetic  atmosphere 
which  rendered  it  unique,  and  not  merely  its  external 
features.  The  grand  piano  in  the  center,  the  precious 
sketches  and  other  works  of  Art  which  adorned  the 
walls;  the  high  mantle  on  which  were  ranged  slender 
glass  vases  —  each  containing  two  or  three  diaphanous 
Iceland  poppies,  starting  from  a  pure  white,  and  con- 
tinuing through  manifold  shades  of  shell-like  pink  and 
white,  till  the  colour-scale  reached  its  climax  in  a  rich 
crimson;  their  glass  receptacles  gradually  increasing  in 
size  as  the  colours  mounted. 

That  was  only  one  of  the  artistic  touches  that  de- 
lighted the  eye!  There  were  in  all  130  vases  of  flowers, 
each  variety  sufficient  to  itself,  but  all  grouped  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  forming  either  a  splendid 
harmony  or  contrast.  Celia's  tender  feeling  for  flowers 
would  not  permit  her  to  detract  from  their  individuality 
by  mixing  different  varieties,  neither  did  she  ever  add 
to  them  any  foliage  which  did  not  belong  to  their  own 
kind.  The  only  vases  she  approved  were  either  of  plain 
glass  or  some  simple  pottery;  and  it  was  a  great  source 
of  amusement  to  her  little  coterie  to  note  —  when  some 
ill-advised  admirer  presented  her  with  a  richly  decorated 
piece  —  how  promptly  it  was  consigned  to  a  closet  shelf 
as  soon  as  courtesy  permitted. 

Celia  was  as  positive  in  her  dislikes  as  in  her  prefer- 
ences; there  were  no  half  measures  with  her.  What  she 
did  not  like  she  loathed! 

Every  morning  she  rose  with  the  sun,  gathered  and 
arranged  the  flowers  for  the  day  with  the  assistance  of 
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her  ever  faithful  attendant  and  friend,  Minna  Bernsten, 
and  then,  when  this  labour  of  love  was  completed,  she 
would  take  to  her  comfortable  lounge  between  the 
windows  of  her  parlour,  utterly  exhausted,  and  there  re- 
cline during  the  rest  of  the  forenoon,  listening  to  music. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Professor  Paine  generally  played 
Beethoven  Sonatas,  which  she  loved  and  enjoyed  per- 
haps the  more  as  rendered  by  one  who  was  simply  an  in- 
telligent musician,  than  she  would  have  done  had  a  bril- 
liant virtuoso  been  in  his  place.  A  little  later,  towards 
noon,  it  was  usually  my  turn  to  make  music,  together 
with  a  charming  girl  of  rare  musical  feeling  and  ability, 
Evelyn  Benedict,  who  accompanied  my  songs  con  amore, 
for  we  were  entirely  sympathetic  to  each  other,  both 
musically  and  in  every  other  way.  It  was  really  nothing 
less  than  a  song  recital  of  Schumann,  Franz,  Grieg, 
Schubert,  Wagner,  etc.,  with  which  we  regaled  our  re- 
cumbent hostess,  quite  losing  ourselves  in  the  joy  of 
it,  for  Evelyn  Benedict's  musical  enthusiasm  rendered 
her  insatiable. 

In  the  afternoon  the  genial  William  Mason  sometimes 
played  to  her,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  music  again 
—  promiscuous  music,  in  which  all  and  any  of  us  took 
part  who  were  so  inclined.  Julius  Eichberg  was  one  of 
the  dear  old  friends  who  graced  her  salon,  but  it  was 
not  often  possible  to  induce  him  to  play.  I  recall  one 
evening,  when  Celia  begged  hard  for  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata,"  how  we  coaxed  and  coaxed,  but  to  no  purpose. 
"  My  violin  is  out  of  order  —  the  damp  air  has  affected 
it,"  he  pleaded,  stubbornly  refusing  to  play  on  "  squeak- 
ing strings."  Meanwhile  I  went  to  the  piano  without 
saying  a  word,  and  began  playing  the  variation  in  the 
middle  movement,  in  which  the  violin  has  the  floor. 
That  was  more  than  he  could  withstand.  As  though  at- 
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tracted  by  a  magnet,  he  suddenly  appeared  at  my  side, 
violin  in  hand  —  and  regardless  of  "  squeaking  strings  " 
we  played  the  variations  together,  and  Celia  had  her 
Kreutzer  Sonata  that  night  after  all! 

I  can  see  her  plainly  in  my  mind's  eye  as  she  reclined 
languidly  on  her  couch,  by  order  of  her  physician,  fav- 
ouring a  weak  heart.  She  always  wore  a  simple  gown 
of  some  soft  material  and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  pearl 
gray,  with  a  white  "  kerchief "  folded  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  her  in 
anything  else  except  in  white  on  some  gala  occasion. 
She  always  wore  a  silver  crescent  above  her  forehead, 
her  white  hair  arranged  very  simply,  following  the 
shape  of  her  head. 

Queen  of  the  Island,  she,  like  other  queens,  had  her 
"  favourites,"  one  following  in  the  wake  of  the  other. 
They  were  chiefly  artists,  and  while  each  in  turn  had 
been  the  object  of  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm,  the 
latest  always  absorbed  her  vital  interest,  though  with- 
out cancelling  her  friendship  and  admiration  for  the 
others.  Ross  Turner  and  Appleton  Brown  had  already  in 
the  past  years  had  their  innings,  and  Childe  Hassam  was 
now  in  the  ascendant.  In  this  case  there  was  something 
more  than  mere  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  talent  — 
there  was  a  peculiarly  tender  bond  of  personal  sympa- 
thy between  them;  and  the  disparities  in  their  ages  did 
not  hinder  a  sentiment  on  her  part  which  had  in  it  almost 
a  touch  of  the  romantic.  Hassam  himself  showed  a  real 
affection  for  her,  which  was  shared  by  his  quiet,  modest 
little  wife.  Hassam  and  Brown,  when  they  got  together, 
acted  like  a  pair  of  most  incorrigible  enjants  terrible! 

Sometimes,  when  she  felt  strong  enough,  Celia  would 
go  with  us  for  a  stroll  over  Appledore,  and  show  us  choice 
nooks,  where  in  season  mushrooms  were  to  be  found. 
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One  afternoon,  as  we  stood  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the 
ocean,  we  espied  a  gunman  on  the  rocks  below  in  the 
act  of  pointing  his  instrument  of  destruction  at  some 
unsuspecting  plover ;  whereupon  Celia  —  (I  can  see 
her  now),  that  commanding  figure  in  gray,  mounted  on 
a  rock,  and  with  arms  extended,  cried  out  to  the  birds, 
"  Fly,  fly  for  your  lives!  "  And  the  man,  startled, 
dropped  his  gun  and  turned  toward  us  a  face  with  a 
scathing  expression  which  plainly  said,  "  What  fools 
women  are!  " 

Sometimes  Celia  would  read  aloud  to  us  some  of  her 
verses.  She  told  us  that  the  very  first  poem  she  ever 
wrote,  "  Land-Locked,"  came  to  her  when  she  was 
kneading  bread  in  her  little  kitchen,  when  she  lived 
in  Newton,  and  that  she  wrote  it  down  on  a  piece  of 
grocery  paper,  which  was  all  that  she  had  at  hand ;  that 
a  friend  of  hers  showed  it  to  Russell  Lowell,  then 
editor  of  the  "  Atlantic  Magazine,"  and  how  her  as- 
tonishment knew  no  bounds  when  she  found  that  it  had 
actually  been  accepted.  She  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes  when  she  saw  it  in  print! 

With  what  a  stirring  of  the  emotions  did  I  listen  when 
once  —  in  whispered  accents  —  she  described  to  me  her 
last  touching  interview  with  that  dear  and  honoured 
artist,  William  Hunt,  who,  after  a  nervous  breakdown, 
had  come  to  Appledore,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self;  and  how,  when  he  had  left  the  cottage  for  a  stroll 
and  did  not  return,  she  —  seized  with  undefinable  mis- 
givings—  was  impelled  to  seek  him  at  his  favourite 
haunt,  the  little  reservoir  behind  the  house,  on  the  brink 
of  which  he  was  fond  of  walking ;  how  there  she  found 
him,  lying  in  its  quiet  waters,  his  face  upturned  to  the 
heavens!  As  she  so  vividly  and  feelingly  told  the  grue- 
some story,  I  could  see  it  all  —  I  can  see  it  still ! 
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Nothing  could  ever  induce  Celia  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  people  she  disliked.  She  was  always  either 
strongly  attracted  or  repelled  by  some  elemental  instinct 
like  that  of  a  dog.  She  hated  shams,  all  forms  of  affecta- 
tion, ostentation,  and  vanity,  or  other  vulgarities.  But 
she  vibrated  instantaneously  to  what  was  real  and  true, 
and  responded  to  it  with  the  unconsciousness  of  a  little 
child. 

When  we  parted  that  Summer  it  was  with  the  feel- 
ing that  we  could  imagine  nothing  better  than  to  spend 
our  vacation  in  such  a  way,  at  any  time,  should  it  happen 
that  our  customary  trip  across  the  ocean  was  vetoed. 

The  only  cloud  that  passed  over  our  happy  days  — 
but  that  a  very  dark  one  —  was  the  startling  news  of 
Otto  Dresel's  sudden  death  at  his  country  house  at 
Beverly.  It  took  some  little  time  for  me  to  realize  all 
that  his  loss  meant  to  me,  or  the  irreparable  loss  to 
musical  Boston,  sustained  by  the  passing  of  that  one 
life. 


CHAPTER  III 

DEATH    OF    JOHN    BARNETT FAREWELL    TO    "  COTTES- 

WOLD  "  DISILLUSIONS  BETTYS-Y-COED  NORTH 

WALES BARMOUTH STARTLING      DISCOVERY POR- 

KINGTON  TERRACE 

ONE  day  in  the  month  of  April,  1890,  at  an  un- 
usually early  hour,  my  friend,  Mrs.  Waters, 
was  announced.  There  was  something  ominous 
in  her  appearance,  and  she  looked  at  me  as  though  ex- 
pecting to  see  in  me  something  that  she  did  not  find. 
After  some  hesitation  she  said  at  last,  "  Dorie,  didn't 
either  of  you  read  the  '  Transcript '  last  evening?  " 
"  No,"  I  answered;  "  Harry  was  in  Philadelphia  with 
the  '  Loyal  Legion,'  and  I  was  invited  to  the  Opera  and 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  look  it  over."  "  Then  you  don't 
know  what  has  happened?  "  "  No,  what?  "  "  There  was 
in  it  a  cable-despatch  from  London,  announcing  the 
death  of  John  Barnett  —  was  he  not  your  father?  " 

Imagine  my  feelings!  My  father  lying  dead,  and  I  at 
the  Opera !  In  order  to  spare  me  the  shock,  my  brother 
Domenico  had  thought  it  best  to  break  it  to  me  by  letter, 
not  anticipating  that  the  news  of  John  Barnett's  death 
would  be  cabled  at  once  to  the  American  papers,  and 
might  reach  me  through  the  mouth  of  a  stranger. 

I  had  known  that  my  father  for  the  last  two  years 
had  been  gradually  losing  his  hold  on  life  —  that  his 
eyesight  had  failed,  and  that  a  strange  torpor  had  fallen 
on  him,  which  caused  him  to  sleep  his  days  away,  so,  I 
suppose,  I  should  have  been  prepared  for  the  end.  But 
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is  one  ever  prepared?  Can  one  ever  view  philosophically 
the  closing  chapter  of  so  dear  and  brave  a  life?  I,  at 
least,  had  not  yet  learned  to  do  so,  and  Harry,  who  loved 
and  honoured  my  father,  was  as  deeply  moved  as  I  was. 
And  my  mother !  Oh,  the  cruel  ocean  that  kept  me  from 
putting  my  arms  around  her!  But  Rosamond,  who  kept 
very  close  to  her,  wrote  me  that  she  showed  no  signs  of 
breaking  —  that  she  was  quite  calm  and  composed. 
Doubtless  the  end  was  already  discounted  by  her  who 
had  watched  it  daily  creeping  on.  Moreover,  have  we 
not  all  noticed  that  persons  of  advanced  age  grow  less 
and  less  sensitive  as  the  years  roll  on?  When  my  dear, 
adopted  American  father,  Judge  John  P.  Putnam,  died 
a  few  years  previously,  I  remember  his  widow  saying  to 
me,  with  a  serene  smile,  "  To  grieve  would  indeed  be 
ungrateful  after  the  privilege  conceded  me  of  enjoying 
so  sweet  a  companionship  for  over  forty  years."  These 
brave  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  kept 
repeating  them  automatically  to  myself  as  I  thought  of 
my  mother.  Perhaps  she  also  was  thinking  it. 

As  it  seemed  no  longer  advisable  for  my  mother  to 
remain  in  Cheltenham,  and  my  brother  Domenico 
shunned  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up  the  Cotteswold 
estate  single-handed,  it  was  put  on  the  market  and 
promptly  purchased  by  the  Mayor  of  Cheltenham.  My 
mother  then  went  with  my  brother  Julius  to  live  at 
Richmond,  where  she  was  easily  accessible  to  Rosamond, 
and  where  she  could  also  have  Eugene,  one  of  her  be- 
loved twin  boys,  to  live  with  her,  and  watch  over  her 
interests.  There  she  remained  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
in  the  pretty  home  Eugene  had  found  for  her,  and  there 
we  visited  her  every  Summer  when  we  were  able  to  cross 
the  ocean,  until  she  followed  my  father  in  1899  after 
eighty-seven  years  of  a  life  of  unselfishness  and  devotion. 
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Our  ardour  for  continental  travel  was  now  beginning 
to  slacken,  and  the  desire  arose  to  spend  that  part  of  our 
holiday  not  devoted  to  my  family  in  some  quiet  spot 
where  we  could  find  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  lap  of 
Nature. 

My  early  recollections  of  North  Wales  had  left  in  me 
a  longing  to  revisit  those  shores,  so  I  proposed  that  we 
should  go  to  Llandudno,  my  childish  recollections  of 
which  resort  had  left  a  strong  and  glad  impression  on 
my  mind.  I  found  myself  visualizing  the  Great  Orme's 
Head,  boldly  dominating  the  shore  line,  and  casting  its 
shadow  on  the  sparkling  sea  —  the  broad  expanse  of 
sandy  beach  on  which,  as  children,  we  so  delighted  to  dig 
and  play;  and  that  little  row  of  miners'  cottages  facing 
the  beach,  in  each  one  of  which  two  of  us  children  were 
bestowed  for  the  night,  and  roll-called  for  breakfast  in 
the  cottage  occupied  by  our  parents.  The  more  I  thought 
of  it,  the  more  I  longed  for  a  sight  of  it  again,  and  al- 
though my  brother  Domenico  had  warned  me  that  I 
should  find  the  place  utterly  changed  from  the  Llan- 
dudno of  my  childhood,  the  vision  of  its  joys  persisted  in 
its  allurements. 

Yet  I  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  shock  I  experi- 
enced on  our  arrival  at  the  station,  where  we  were  met 
by  hotel  omnibusses  and  carriages  galore,  and  whisked 
through  well-paved  streets  to  a  very  good-looking  hotel 
near  the  site  of  the  miners'  cottages  of  happy  memory! 
A  large,  comfortable  room  was  placed  at  our  disposal  — 
with  three  windows  looking  out  on  the  sea.  But  where 
was  the  beach?  Alas!  A  broad,  concrete  esplanade  had 
taken  its  place,  and  a  pretentious  terrace  of  prim,  stone 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  visitors 
loomed  up  where  the  miners'  cottages  used  to  be.  The 
wild  barrens,  studded  with  purple  heather  and  prickly 
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golden  furze,  over  which  we  used  to  scamper  like  wild 
kids,  were  now  transformed  into  tidy  streets,  with  shops 
of  all  kinds  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Nature  had  not 
been  merely  edited,  as  at  the  English  lake  region,  but 
utterly  destroyed  —  annihilated!  Llandudno  had  now 
become  a  fashionable  watering-place.  (How  I  loathed 
the  name ! )  It  seemed  as  if  even  the  fish,  which  we  used 
to  help  the  fishermen  haul  in  their  nets,  must  have  aban- 
doned those  high-toned  waters.  And  where  were  all  the 
pretty  shells  and  sea-weeds,  which  we  used  to  gather, 
now  to  be  found?  There  was  a  tawdry  Casino  at  one  end 
of  the  esplanade,  with  a  band  house  attached  —  faugh! 

But  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  seek  solace  in  defeat, 
we  turned  our  steps  hopefully  to  Great  Orme's  Head; 
that,  at  least,  must  remain  intact!  The  soft,  green  turf 
showed  up  enticingly  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  the  glam- 
our of  distance.  "  Let  us  climb  the  headland  and  get 
away  from  all  this  commonplace,"  I  said  to  Harry.  As 
children  we  used  to  scramble  up,  but  now  there  was  a 
gravelled  path  to  the  summit;  and  there,  stretched  out 
full  length  on  the  sward,  were  groups  and  groups  of  pic- 
nickers, throwing  their  greasy  papers  and  pasteboard 
boxes  about,  and  polluting  the  air  with  bad  tobacco 
smoke ;  and  there  came  along  a  huckster  with  a  basket 
of  native  oysters,  the  shells  of  which,  scattered  ruth- 
lessly around  on  the  bald,  down- trodden  soil,  added  one 
more  vulgar  note  to  the  scene! 

After  resting  awhile,  as  far  from  the  crowd  as  we 
could  get,  we  turned  sadly  away,  and  "  Let's  go  home!  " 
I  cried  almost  tearfully;  "  even  Orme's  Head  is  vulgar." 
When  we  reached  the  base  by  a  different  path  from  the 
one  on  which  we  ascended,  our  eyes  were  greeted  with 
a  blaze  of  colour.  They  had  actually  planted  a  large  bed 
of  scarlet  geraniums  on  it!  Ye  Gods!  Couldn't  they  let 
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even  that  rugged  old  cliff  alone?  "  I  don't  think  we  want 
any  more  of  this!  "  I  said  to  Harry;  "  let  us  move  on!  " 

And  next  day  we  left  for  Bettys-y-Coed,  only  a  few 
hours  distant,  but  in  striking  contrast  with  the  place  we 
had  left.  Here  was  a  spot  which  still  retained  all  the 
features  of  a  rustic  Welsh  village,  yet  the  roads  were 
good,  and  the  little  cottages  where  they  lodged  strangers 
were  comfortable.  Here  we  tarried  for  some  weeks, 
roaming  over  the  hills  and  taking  long  tramps  to  Capel 
Curig,  Llanberris,  and  Beddgellert,  returning  to  Bettys 
in  the  evening  leg- weary  and  ravenous.  We  went  to  the 
top  of  Snowden  several  times,  and  became  quite  inti- 
mate with  that  popular  mountain  which  attracts  so 
many  tourists. 

So  charmed  were  we  with  the  lovely  scenery  and  sim- 
plicity of  Bettys,  that  on  our  next  trip  to  Europe  we 
returned  there  for  a  part  of  our  holiday,  when  we  were 
joined  for  a  week  by  Harry's  sisters,  who  had  been 
travelling  about  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

Harry  and  I  were  not  conscious  of  being  weary  of  just 
mountain  scenery,  but  one  day,  from  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  at  Beddgellert,  we  espied  in  the  distance  —  the  sea! 
It  called  to  us,  we  longed  for  it!  As  it  was  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  discarded  Llandudnow,  but  of  Barmouth, 
where  neither  of  us  had  ever  been,  we  took  the  train 
there  next  day  on  an  exploring  expedition.  The  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  the  place  took  us  by  surprise,  with  its 
magnificent  expanse  of  sandy  beach,  its  richly  wooded 
mountains,  its  beautiful  estuary  which  at  low  tide  pre- 
sented a  huge  basin  of  wavy,  golden  sand,  and  at  high 
tide  was  a  lively  bay,  framed  in  green  mountains. 
Enough  said.  We  resolved  on  making  Barmouth  our 
headquarters  henceforth. 

One  day,  on  asking  the  best  way  to  get  up  onto  the 
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foothills  of  its  dominant  mountain,  we  were  told  that 
there  was  a  steep  lane  running  out  of  Porkington  Ter- 
race —  situated  on  the  broad  highway  nearby  —  which 
led  there.  We  started  forth  on  an  afternoon  expedition, 
and,  having  gained  the  table-land  on  the  hill  tops, 
started  toward  the  mountain.  It  proved  to  be  farther  off 
than  we  thought,  and  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  warned  us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  make  for  the 
town.  A  possible  short  cut  was  discussed,  and  there  was 
a  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  us  as  to  the 
direction  we  should  take.  Then  a  peasant  came  along  on 
his  way  home,  and  Harry  accosted  him  with,  "  Which 
way  leads  to  Barmouth,  my  man?  Is  it  to  the  right?  " 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  answered.  "  I  should  have  thought  to 
the  left,"  I  chimed  in.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  again  answered 
the  man,  and  passed  on. 

As  these  sage  utterances  left  us  no  wiser  than  we  were 
before,  we  mounted  to  a  higher  elevation  in  order  to 
"  take  an  observation,"  and  once  more  we  began  to  dis- 
pute the  direction  we  should  take.  I  had  no  confidence 
whatever  in  Harry's  judgment,  for  he  had  demonstrated 
on  former  occasions,  again  and  again,  that  he  had  no  in- 
stinct for  determining  relative  locations,  while  I,  who 
did  not  have  much  to  boast  of,  had  nevertheless  always 
shown  a  truer  instinct  than  he.  However,  I  let  him  have 
his  way,  and  walked  beside  him  until  we  were  brought 
to  a  halt  by  a  vast  swamp.  It  became  necessary  to  find 
some  way  around  it  as  we  could  not  possibly  go  through 
it.  Harry  insisted  on  his  way  and  I  on  mine! 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  married  life,  —  which 
had  been  absolutely  free  from  even  the  smallest  dissen- 
sion, —  we  grew  impatient  with  each  other.  "  Very 
well,  you  can  go  your  way  and  I  will  go  mine!  "  was  my 
ultimatum.  And  with  that  we  separated  and  walked  in 
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opposite  directions.  It  was  some  moments  before  I  conde- 
scended to  look  furtively  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if,  as 
I  trusted,  he  had  relented  and  was  following.  But  no, 
there  was  no  sign  of  him.  Then  I  began  to  torment  my- 
self with  the  fear  that  he  might  get  lost,  and  I  changed 
my  course  somewhat,  though  rather  aimlessly.  I  was 
now  getting  really  anxious,  for  the  table-land  of  those 
foot-hills  —  intersected  with  countless  deceptive  cow 
paths  —  was  not  a  good  place  for  strangers  to  be  wan- 
dering around  in  at  sun-down.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  push  on,  following  now  one  track,  then 
another. 

At  last,  pursuing  one  of  these  rudimentary  paths,  I 
came  upon  some  little  rough  stone  steps  —  these  were 
certainly  not  made  by  cows!  I  followed  the  trail,  alter- 
nating with  rough  paths  and  trails  till  finally,  to  my 
utter  bewilderment,  I  came  up  against  a  door.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  seen  but  just  "  a  door  "  —  imbedded 
in  the  cliff  as  though  it  might  be  the  entrance  to  some 
cave  or  subterraneous  passage.  As  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  see  a  door  under  such  circumstances  without 
knocking,  I  knocked.  In  less  than  a  minute  it  was  opened 
from  inside  by  a  smiling  maid.  I  choked  down  my 
amazement,  and  said,  "  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  how  to  get  to  Barmouth?  I  am  staying  at  the 
hotel  there;  I  have  lost  my  way  and  mislaid  my  hus- 
band somewhere  on  the  foot-hills.  It  is  getting  dark  and 
I  am  afraid!  "  Whereupon  the  little  maid  said,  "  Yes, 
indeed;  walk  right  in."  On  obeying,  I  found  myself  on 
the  third  story  of  a  very  good-looking  house  —  at  the 
head  of  a  carpeted  staircase.  "  If  you  go  down  stairs 
and  out  of  the  front  door  you  will  be  in  Porkington  Ter- 
race, and  only  a  few  steps  around  the  corner  will  bring 
you  to  your  hotel,"  said  the  friendly  maid,  following  me 
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to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  opening  the  front  door 
for  me. 

Was  I  really  awake?  That  is  the  way  things  happen 
in  dreams  —  where  the  strangest  incongruities  are  ac- 
cepted as  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things!  To  de- 
scend from  a  rugged  hill-top  onto  a  carpeted  staircase  is 
nothing  to  wonder  at  in  a  dream.  But  no,  my  feet  were 
firmly  planted  on  the  smooth,  macadam  road  of  Por- 
kington  Terrace ;  I  was  very  much  awake  and  intensely 
alive  to  my  anxiety  for  Harry!  Where  was  he?  Still 
wandering  about  around  that  swamp,  trying  in  vain  to 
strike  the  path  by  which  we  ascended?  I  reproached  my- 
self for  letting  my  temper  get  the  better  of  me!  I  ought 
not  to  have  left  him  —  even  if  he  was  obstinate  and 
hasty.  My  fears  increased,  my  imagination  began  to 
work  horrors,  and  in  my  agitation  I  started  on  the  dead 
run  for  the  hotel.  Arrived  there,  what  did  I  see  but  my 
Lord  Harry  standing  in  the  doorway,  his  face  revealing 
unmistakable  signs  of  anxiety.  I  quickly  suppressed  my 
natural  feelings  and  greeted  him  quite  casually  with, 
"  Oh,  here  you  are!  "  instead  of  falling  on  his  neck  and 
weeping,  which  would  have  been  the  correct  thing  to  do 
—  in  a  novel!  And  he,  not  to  be  outdone  on  self-control, 
said  calmly,  "  Well,  dearie,  I'm  glad  to  see  you!  "  No 
more  was  said  at  the  time,  and  no  questions  were  put  on 
either  side  as  to  how  each  had  found  his  way  back.  But 
each  knew,  of  course,  that  the  other  was  pretending! 

When  mutual  confidence  was  once  more  restored,  I 
learned  that  Harry's  experience  had  been  strangely  simi- 
lar to  mine.  He,  too,  had  come  upon  a  door,  and  had 
been  invited  to  go  down  stairs,  but  his  door  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  Terrace,  which  is  built  up  against  a 
high  cliff,  so  that  all  the  back  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses  abut  on  different  elevations  of  the  cliff. 
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After  this  discovery,  the  Terrace  had  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation for  us,  and  we  determined  on  hiring  an  apart- 
ment in  one  of  those  houses,  from  a  door  or  window  of 
which  we  could  walk  right  out  onto  the  hills.  We  grew  so 
attached  to  Barmouth  that  we  returned  to  Porkington 
Terrace  every  year  for  a  part  of  our  holiday  in  Europe, 
until  the  decease  of  my  mother,  when  there  seemed  to 
be  no  longer  any  adequate  excuse  for  crossing  the  ocean 
every  Summer. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ISLES  OF  SHOALS  AGAIN  WITH  CELIA  THAXTER  —  APPLE- 
TON  BROWN  AND  CHILDE  HASSAM DUDLEY  WARNER 

JOHN  FISKE HOW  "  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF   SINGING  " 

GOT  INTO  PRINT  —  LETTER  FROM  HENRY  ALDEN  —  MRS. 

OLE  BULL A  HINDU  MONASTERY  ON  THE  HOOGLY  RIVER 

SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA 

IN  the  Summer  of  1892  we  betook  ourselves  once 
more  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  under  the  same  delight- 
ful auspices  as  before.  The  same  old  friends  were 
there  in  full  force ;  Appleton  Brown  and  Childe  Hassam 
as  full  of  their  pranks  as  ever.  The  Shoals  boat  came 
and  went,  daily  depositing  a  new  invoice  of  transient 
visitors.  Among  these  were  the  ever  humorous  and  en- 
tertaining Dudley  Warner,  Emma  Thursby  the  sweet 
singer,  Henry  M.  Alden,  editorial  manager  and  adviser- 
in-chief  to  Harper  and  Brothers,  besides  being  himself  a 
writer  of  rare  books. 

Celia  and  I  used  to  have  many  a  heart-to-heart  talk, 
when  she  would  tell  me  things  about  her  early  domestic 
life,  to  which  the  world  remained  a  stranger.  On  one 
occasion  she  and  I  were  discussing  a  work  of  John 
Fiske's,  which  I  had  recently  perused.  On  expressing 
my  profound  admiration  for  a  writer  who  could  render 
so  clear  and  interesting  such  abstruse  subjects,  I  said, 
"  How  much  I  should  like  to  know  him  personally,  and 
be  able  to  ask  him  things."  A  few  days  later,  when  Celia 
was  examining  her  mail,  she  cried  out  joyously,  "  Clara 
Kathleen!   John   Fiske  and  his  daughter  are  coming 
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today.  You  will  have  your  wish.  He  is  to  give  a  lecture 
here  tonight.  He  is  very  musical,  you  know.  How  he  will 
enjoy  hearing  you  sing!  " 

I  felt  quite  excited  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him  in- 
timately at  the  cottage,  where  he  had  begged  Celia  to 
put  him  up,  and  I  confess  that  I  cherished  the  thought 
of  singing  to  him  as  much  as  of  talking  with  him.  We 
went  with  Celia  down  to  the  wharf  at  noon  to  meet  him 
and  his  daughter,  and  bore  them  in  triumph  to  the  cot- 
tage. "You  are  just  in  time  for  some  music!  "  cried 
Celia,  as  she  showed  him  his  room,  which  was  back  of 
the  parlour.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  appeared  in  our 
midst  with  a  large  volume  of  songs  under  his  arm,  which 
he  placed  forthwith  on  the  piano,  and,  without  cere- 
mony, asked  me  to  play  the  accompaniments  for  him. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  no  desire  to  hear  me  or  any 
one  sing,  but  that  he  wanted  to  sing  himself ! 

Rather  amused  at  his  eagerness,  we,  of  course,  gave 
him  his  way,  and  I  naturally  ignored  any  pretensions  of 
my  own  as  a  singer  until  further  notice.  I  played  a  num- 
ber of  songs  for  him  while  he  delivered  himself  in  a  light 
bass  voice  of  the  most  sentimental  of  Schumann's  songs. 
He  sang  quite  musically,  and  with  such  patent  pleasure 
that  we  almost  forgot  the  incongruity  of  the  charmed 
accents  of  an  ecstatic  lover,  "  When  into  thine  eyes  I 
gaze,"  etc.,  etc.,  issuing  from  so  protuberant  a  frontage! 
When  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he  invited  his  daughter 
to  hold  forth.  Her  performance  could  not  be  designated 
as  singing;  she  chanted,  or,  rather,  intoned  some  verses 
in  a  soft  voice  —  pitched  an  octave  lower  than  the 
female  voice  of  commerce,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
piano  with  occasional  chords.  It  was  a  natural  form  of 
expression  which  she  had  evolved  for  herself,  and,  con- 
sequently, interesting. 
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Mr.  Fiske  was  in  high  good  humour  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  very  genial  and  approachable  in  his  manner 
to  us  all.  So  much  so.  that  when  we  returned  from  the 
hotel  dining  room  to  the  cottage,  we  girls  (they  always 
counted  me  in)  proceeded  at  once  to  coax,  or  rather  to 
his  portly  frame  into  a  hammock,  seating  our- 
selves around  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  draw  him  out.  He 
at  once  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  expected  to  talk. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  gave  us  in  gracious  re- 
sponse? A  series  of  Protean  tales  of  classic  mythology, 
as  though  he  regarded  us  as  a  pack  of  children  who 
wanted  to  be  amused!  We  were  disappointed  and  se- 
cretly also  a  little  indignant  at  the  implied  slight  to  our 
intellectual  capacities.  As  for  me.  our  intercourse  with 
him  so  far  had  served  only  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion 
that  the  best  part  of  an  author  gets  into  his  books,  and 
that  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him  is  apt  to  bring 
disillusion. 

I  had.  however,  on  further  experience,  to  change  my 
mind  with  respect  to  John  Fiske.  Xext  day  he  came  to 
me  and  said  that  he  wished  to  have  a  little  private  talk 
before  leaving  the  Island.  What  he  especially  wanted 
was  to  consult  me  about  his  daughter's  voice;  was  it 
desirable  to  have  it  cultivated  —  redeemed  from  its 
natural  depth  to  a  higher  level?  My  frank  and  uncom- 
promising answer  was,  "  By  no  means!  Singing  lessons 
would,  in  all  probability,  result  in  inhibiting  her  natural 
impulse  to  express  herself  in  her  own  way,  —  a  way 
which  is  both  original  and  agreeable,  —  without  substi- 
tuting for  it,  by  any  of  the  cut-and-dried  methods,  any- 
thing half  so  good."  Enlarging  on  the  subject,  he  seemed 
to  think  my  reasoning  was  sound.  But  what  was  best,  it 
led  to  a  very  illuminating  talk  on  other  subjects  of  great 
interest  to  me,  which  reinstated  him  on  the  high  plane 
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where  the  perusal  of  his  writings  had  caused  me  to  place 
him. 

I  had  brought  with  me  to  Appledore  all  the  chapters 
of  my  "  Philosophy  of  Singing  "  that  I  had  been  able 
to  write  in  the  midst  of  my  busy  life  in  Boston,  hoping  to 
complete  the  book  during  my  holiday,  and  I  confided  to 
Evelyn  Benedict  and  other  young  friends  what  I  was 
undertaking,  as  a  reason  for  having  to  forego  their  so- 
ciety at  unwonted  times.  They  became  quite  excited 
about  my  book  in  embryo,  and  their  girlish  enthusiasm 
acted  as  a  spur  to  my  endeavours. 

A  small  typewriter,  which  Celia  had  just  purchased, 
and  on  which  she  allowed  us  to  practise  for  our  amuse- 
ment, seemed  to  have  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time;  and 
Evelyn,  who  had  become  the  most  expert  writer  of  us, 
undertook  to  put  what  I  had  written  into  type. 

One  day,  while  Evelyn  and  I  were  off  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  she  writing,  I  dictating  from  my  manuscript, 
Mr.  Alden  came  up  with,  "  What  are  you  girls  about?  Is 
it  something  secret?  "  Whereupon  Evelyn  told  him  in 
glowing  terms  that  I  was  writing  "  a  most  important 
work!  "  He  seemed  interested,  and  said  to  me:  "  You 
must  let  me  read  what  you  have  written  as  soon  as  it  is 
copied."  So,  one  day  I  handed  him  my  introductory 
chapter.  A  little  later  Mr.  Alden  said  to  me,  "  I  want 
you,  as  soon  as  you  have  completed  your  book,  to  let 
me  have  the  entire  manuscript  to  read."  "  I  want  to 
submit  it  to  the  Harpers,"  he  continued.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Al- 
den, I  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  book  that 
the  Harpers  would  want  to  publish,"  I  exclaimed. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Alden,  with  quiet  dignity,  set  me  down 
with,  u  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  judge  of  that!  " 

As  I  had  never  given  any  thought  to  the  eventual  pub- 
lication of  my  book,  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  realize  what 
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a  boon  he  was  conferring  on  me  by  volunteering  to  have 
it  respectfully  considered  by  so  important  a  publishing 
firm.  It  was  only  on  telling  Celia  Thaxter  and  others  of 
Mr.  Alden's  kindness  that  I  learned  how  much  I  was 
spared  by  it  —  i.e.  the  sending  of  my  manuscript  from 
publisher  to  publisher,  only  to  have  it  returned,  perhaps 
unread,  with  a  polite  note.  All  of  this  was  a  revelation 
to  me,  who  had  thought  of  nothing  but  the  writing  of  the 
book  —  the  getting  it  off  my  mind. 

The  surprise  and  hearty  congratulations  of  my  friends 
at  Mr.  Alden's  spontaneous  endorsement  of  my  work 
stimulated  me  to  write  the  remaining  chapters  as  quickly 
as  possible.  As  there  were  too  many  distractions  at  Ap- 
pledore,  we  decided  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  quieter  spot. 

We  settled  on  a  comfortable  farm  house  at  Sandwich, 
New  Hampshire,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Cho- 
corua.  There  I  soon  finished  my  book  and  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Alden.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  I  heard  from 
him.  At  last,  there  came  the  following  letter:  — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Rogers: 

I  am  vexed  and  mortified  that  so  long  a  time  is  being 
taken  in  the  consideration  of  your  book.  I  read  it  imme- 
diately upon  its  receipt,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  enjoyed  it.  I  never  read  so  comprehensive  and  pro- 
found a  book  on  any  artistic  subject,  and  it  is  written 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  flame,  —  so  that  your  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  is  communicated  to  any  reader  who  cares 
for  your  theme. 

You  have  written  so  good  a  book  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decline  it;  but  I  fancy  that  this  will  be  the  ultimate 
issue.  But  for  the  enthusiasm  of  my  opinion  rendered  to 
the  house  a  decision  would  have  been  reached  some  time 
ago.  It  has,  however,  gone  from  reader  to  reader,  and 
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opinions  vary.  I  fear  that  its  philosophical  character  will 
deter  the  Harpers  from  undertaking  it.  You  will  soon 
hear  the  result  of  the  long  deliberation.  I  remember  the 
few  days  with  you  at  Appledore  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure. Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  believe 
me, 

Faithfully  yours 

H.  M.  Alden 

On  reading  it  my  spirits  went  up  like  a  rocket!  What 
did  I  care  whether  "  Harpers  "  would  elect  to  publish  it 
or  not?  What  really  mattered  was  that  Mr.  Alden, 
whose  judgment  meant  everything  to  me,  had  extolled 
my  work!  His  words  sent  a  great  glow  of  happiness  to 
my  heart;  I  was  full  of  elation  and  of  gratitude  that  I 
had  been  permitted  to  write  what  I  had  in  mind  and 
write  it  well!  That  something  had  been  accomplished 
which  was  really  worth  while  —  something  that  might, 
perhaps,  some  day  serve  to  illuminate  the  Art  to  which 
I  had  dedicated  my  life  and  love. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Alden's  persistence,  however,  my  book 
was  finally  published  in  1893,  and  was  generously  re- 
viewed in  all  the  principal  papers. 

This,  then,  is  the  whole  story  of  how  a  tyro  wrote  a 
book,  and  how  it  was  published  without  any  effort  of 
her  own.  But  before  I  leave  the  subject  I  must  indulge 
my  sense  of  humour  by  telling  how  my  book  was  treated 
by  a  friend  of  Harry's  in  London  —  a  hard-headed  man 
of  affairs,  named  Bridgewater.  The  first  copy  of  the 
English  edition,  published  by  James  R.  Osgood,  Mcll- 
vaine  and  Co.  (which  appeared  in  the  Summer  follow- 
ing its  publication  in  Boston),  was  lying  on  the  table  in 
our  apartment  when  Mr.  B.  called  on  us.  He  took  the 
book  up  casually,  then  turning  to  Harry  exclaimed, 
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"  What?  Did  Mrs.  Rogers  write  this?  Dear  me,  I  must 
get  a  copy  at  once."  I,  who  happened  to  enter  the  room 
at  that  moment,  interrupted  with,  "  No,  don't!  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  not  a  bit  in  your  line!  "  Whereupon 
Mr.  B.,  his  jaw  firmly  set,  replied,  with  strongly  meas- 
ured emphasis,  "  Mrs.  Rogers,  I  intend  to  read  that 
book  from  cover  to  cover  if  it  kills  me!  "  Now  can  that 
be  called  anything  less  than  heroic?  Indeed  it  was  a  good 
example  of  English  loyalty  to  friendship. 

In  1892,  Childe  Hassam  and  his  wife  came  to  us  for 
a  little  visit,  in  connection  with  which  I  am  reminded 
of  one  more  humorous  instance  of  the  strange  oblivious- 
ness of  our  friend  Mrs.  Ole  Bull.  She  came  one  day 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Hassams,  and  to  invite  us  all 
to  hear  some  music  at  her  house  in  Cambridge.  Loeffler 
and  Wulf  Fries  were  to  play  some  trios  with  her  on  the 
following  afternoon,  and,  expressing  a  particular  desire 
to  hear  my  Violin  Sonata,  she  thought  it  would  be  such 
a  good  opportunity  to  hear  me  play  it  with  Loeffler. 

Accordingly,  armed  with  my  Sonata,  we  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Bull  and  listened  attentively  to  a  trio 
of  Beethoven,  after  which  I  expected  my  turn  to  come. 
But  not  at  all !  Instead  of  that  Mrs.  Bull  played  another 
long  trio,  and  after  that  went  on  playing  this  and  that 
until  tea  was  served.  No  allusion  whatever  was  made  to 
my  Sonata,  either  then  or  at  any  future  time!  Mrs.  Bull 
had  evidently  forgotten  all  about  her  desire  to  hear  it! 
We  had  a  good  laugh  over  it  with  the  Hassams,  who 
thought  it  was  quite  a  good  joke  on  me. 

Mrs.  Bull,  among  her  manifold  activities,  was  untir- 
ing in  her  efforts  to  give  all  who  were  so  disposed  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  reformed 
Hindu  Philosophy,  as  doled  out  to  us  by  the  various 
Swamis  who  have  found  in  this  country  a  good  field  for 
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their  lectures.  She  had  fitted  up  an  annex  in  her  grounds 
expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  these  yellow-robed 
ones,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  was  Vivekananda, 
who  remained  her  guest  for  some  months,  holding  forth 
daily  to  a  number  of  her  friends  and  his  disciples. 

He  was  a  good  speaker,  with  a  fine  command  of  our 
language,  and  a  host  of  women  of  all  ages  and  dimen- 
sions sat  at  his  feet  and  hung  on  his  words.  That  he  had 
a  temper,  however,  and  was  by  no  means  master  of  it, 
as  so  honoured  a  Swami  should  be,  was  manifest  when, 
after  delivering  a  lecture  at  the  abode  of  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Charles  Fairchild,  he  was  tackled  by  the  vivacious 
Mrs.  John  Gray,  who  told  him  that  she  did  not  approve 
a  religion  that  had  in  it  no  "  love."  The  blood  rushed  to 
the  Swami's  head,  and  he  turned  on  her  almost  fiercely 
with,  "  I  did  not  make  the  Hindu  religion.  I  am  here  to 
expound  it,  whether  it  pleases  you  or  not!  " 

This  outburst,  and  what  followed,  was  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  patient  tolerance  and  poise  generally 
attributed  to  the  Hindu  superman,  and  yet  this  same 
Vivekananda  was,  after  his  death,  worshipped  in  his  own 
country  as  almost  a  God.  Some  years  later,  when  we 
were  in  Calcutta,  at  the  home  of  Mohini  Chatterji,  Mo- 
hini, wishing  to  show  us  some  particular  attention,  con- 
ducted us,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  privileges,  to  a  small 
Hindu  temple  of  the  reformed  type,  situated  on  the 
Hoogly  river,  which  temple  had  been  founded  and  fos- 
tered by  Vivekananda,  and  where,  out  of  deference  to 
so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Mohini,  we  were  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  the  priests  and  brotherhood. 
As  a  rare  privilege  we  were  permitted  to  enter  the  cham- 
ber which  had  been  occupied  by  Vivekananda  and  gaze 
upon  his  yellow  robe  and  turban,  which  were  draped  on 
a  wooden  horse  beneath  his  picture,  in  the  guise  of  a 
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sacred  shrine.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  con- 
ceive of  the  reverence  for  those  relics  displayed  by  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  who  accompanied  us. 

We  were  led  also  to  a  small,  square  enclosure  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hoogly  river  (which,  being  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  is  also  sacred),  where  a  sepulchred  urn  of  ashes, 
shaded  by  the  branches  of  a  peepul  tree,  was  all  that  now 
remained  of  that  dominating  personality. 


CHAPTER  V 

theresa  careno amalie  joachim melba the 

world's  fair first  long-distance  telephone 

jeremiah  curtin marriage  of  prince  george  and 

mary  of  teck lord  claud 's  hospitality corday 

Jefferson's  grievance 

ONE  of  our  dear  and  intimate  friends  of  a  later 
period  was  Theresa  Careno.  Though  we  had 
met  casually  from  time  to  time  at  concerts, 
during  my  public  career  in  London,  it  was  not  until  1893 
that  here,  in  America,  we  were  drawn  together  in  a 
lasting  bond  of  friendship.  It  grew  originally  out  of  her 
reading  my  "  Philosophy  of  Singing,"  which  she  de- 
clared was  invaluable  to  her,  a  pianist,  as  much  so  as  to 
any  singer.  I  wonder:  is  it  from  an  excess  of  self-esteem 
that  we  are  so  magnetically  drawn  to  those  whose  re- 
spect and  admiration  we  have  won?  Or  is  it  from  a 
crying  need  of  the  encouragement  and  stimulus  of  an 
impartial  approval  which  we  cannot  give  to  ourselves  or 
dare  not  trust?  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  least  two  of  my 
fastest  friendships,  those  with  Amy  Lowell  and  Careno, 
had  their  origin  in  the  same  cause.  I  am  wondering 
whether,  if  Amy  Lowell  had  not  written  me  out  of  a 
clear  sky  that  thrilling  letter  of  enthusiastic  praise  after 
reading  my  "  Memories,"  I  should  have  been  drawn  to 
her  in  such  a  close  bond  of  friendship?  I  cannot  tell!  It 
is  one  of  the  questions  that  must  remain  unanswered. 

I  think  that  Careno  was  one  of  the  most  vital  per- 
sonalities I  have  ever  known.  Nothing,  —  no  amount  of 
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fatigue  —  ever  checked  her  flow  or  spirits.  She  pos- 
sessed to  an  unusual  degree  that  element  which  we  call 
temperament  —  the  habit  of  coming  up  to  the  mark, 
of  filling  all  expectations  regardless  of  unfavourable  con- 
ditions. As  an  instance,  I  remember  that  after  playing 
at  a  Symphony  Concert  one  Saturday  night,  following  a 
most  exacting  day,  we  met  at  a  supper  party  given  in 
her  honour  by  the  Montgomery  Sears.'  I  knew  how 
utterly  spent  she  was,  and  that  she  ought  to  have  gone 
straight  to  bed.  But,  to  my  surprise  and  admiration,  she 
proved  to  be  the  very  life  of  the  party,  fairly  scintillat- 
ing with  wit  and  merriment,  captivating  everybody  with 
her  irresistible  sallies.  There,  to  my  thinking,  was  a  real 
demonstration  of  "  temperament." 

What  led,  but  too  often,  to  Careno's  undoing  was  her 
unfailing  habit  of  idealizing  —  of  putting  people  whom 
she  admired  on  a  pedestal.  There  were  those  who  con- 
ceived a  wrong  idea  of  her  character  because  of  her 
frequent  matrimonial  experiments,  which,  as  I  know, 
came  about  purely  by  virtue  of  her  inherent  optimism. 
Her  various  husbands,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth, 
and  last,  were  artists  acclaimed  by  the  public,  and  each 
one  had,  in  his  turn,  so  deeply  impressed  her  by  his 
high  achievements  that  she  placed  the  man  on  the  same 
pedestal  with  the  artist,  which  led  in  each  case  to  a 
hideous  disillusionment  and  a  shattered  idol.  She  suf- 
fered much.  Few  can  form  any  idea  how  much!  There 
was  for  her  in  fact  but  little  happiness  or  comfort  in  life 
apart  from  the  elation  and  excitement  of  her  phenome- 
nal success  as  an  artist.  That  was  her  great,  her  only 
compensation.  Her  life  with  her  fourth  and  last  hus- 
band was  all  she  had  that  was  not  fraught  with  bitter 
disappointment,  for,  as  he  was  not  an  artist,  she  had 
never  been  tempted  to  idealize  or  place  him  on  a  pedes- 
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tal.  He,  closely  related  to  her  second  husband,  Taglia- 
pietra,  knew  of  her  ill  treatment  and  sufferings,  and  was 
desirous  of  guarding  her  in  the  future  against  her  own 
fatal  credulity.  Careno  told  me  that  she  had  never  be- 
fore known  what  it  was  to  be  taken  care  of.  How  thank- 
ful I  am  that  she  had  that  comfort  at  last ! 

Whenever  I  think  of  Careno,  I  am  apt  to  recall  the 
worshipful  admiration  of  Olga  Samaroff  for  her  in  the 
early  days  of  the  latter 's  career,  and  the  charming  way 
in  which  the  younger  artist  paid  homage  to  her  maturer 
art  when  they  first  came  together  under  our  roof. 

It  was  also  in  1892  that  the  renowned  German  singer, 
Amalie  Joachim,  was  our  guest  during  her  stay  in  Bos- 
ton. She,  relying  on  her  established  fame  in  her  own 
country,  had  ignored  the  prevailing  methods  of  adver- 
tising in  America.  So  the  "  big  drum  "  was  silent!  Never- 
theless, that  did  not  prevent  those  who  were  capable 
of  judging  artists  on  their  merits  from  paying  homage 
to  her  rare  qualities,  her  grand  style,  her  fine  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  masters,  and  her  exquisitely  melodious 
voice,  which,  though  she  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
was  still  beautiful  and  thrilling. 

Those  unwavering,  sustained  tones  of  hers  still  ring 
in  my  ears ;  tones  that  one  so  rarely  hears  in  these  days 
of  bleating  songsters.  I  asked  her  how  she  had  kept 
herself  so  free  from  the  prevailing  unsteadiness  of  tone. 
She  said  it  was  by  listening  to  Joachim's  long-drawn-out 
tones  of  the  violin  —  of  his  style.  That  alone  showed  me 
how  intelligent  an  observer  she  was,  how  alert  to  ap- 
propriate all  that  was  best.  It  may  be  also  that  Joachim, 
in  listening  to  his  wife's  voice,  found  the  secret  of  mak- 
ing his  violin  sing! 

She  was  one  of  those  rare  artists  who  realized  that 
there  is  always  something  yet  to  be  learned  in  spite  of 
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the  nil  ultra  pedestal  on  which  the  public  may  be  pleased 
to  have  placed  her;  that  an  artist  may  even  learn  some- 
thing new  from  a  tyro.  This  broad  outlook  and  utter 
absence  of  conceit  forced  itself  on  my  notice  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  But,  as  just  one  instance  —  being 
interested  in  hearing  my  pupils  sing,  she  always  kept 
her  door  open  and  one  day,  after  I  had  given  my  last 
lesson,  she  came  down  from  her  room,  and,  sitting  beside 
me  at  the  piano,  said,  "  One  of  your  pupils,  with  a  con- 
tralto voice  of  the  same  compass  as  mine,  was  singing 
the  Recitative  and  Aria  from  '  Orpheo,'  and  I  noticed 
that  there  was  no  sign  of  a '  break  '  in  her  voice  in  either 
of  the  '  risky '  places.  Now  I  am  always  tormented  by 
the  break  in  the  lower  register  of  my  voice  in  this  place 
and  that  (pointing  to  the  score  on  the  piano),  and  I 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  sing  it  without  a 
break,  as  your  pupil  did.  Won't  you  show  me  how  to 
do  it?  " 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  so  little  was  I  pre- 
pared for  so  humble  an  attitude  in  so  great  an  artist.  I 
was  able  to  prove  to  her  that  the  transition  from  one 
register  to  another  does  not  entail  a  "  break,"  as  so 
many  singers  of  the  old  school  were  taught  to  believe. 
We  practiced  together  a  little,  going  carefully  over  the 
dangerous  places  in  the  Orpheo  aria,  with  the  result 
that,  thanks  to  her  extraordinary  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, she  sang  that  same  piece  at  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert a  few  days  later  without  any  sign  of  her  old  bug- 
bear. 

There  are  many  singers  of  more  or  less  reputation 
who  might  well  take  to  heart  this  example  of  that  open- 
mindedness  and  modesty  which  is  ever  ready  to  admit 
that  there  is  always  something  yet  to  be  learned. 

It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  became  person- 
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ally  acquainted  with  Melba,  whom  we  first  met  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  the  Emil  Paurs,  Paur  having  suc- 
ceeded Nikisch  as  Conductor  of  the  Symphony  Concerts. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  in  her  so  unaffected  and  genu- 
ine a  person  apart  from  her  artistic  merits;  and  how 
grateful  and  relieved  one  always  is  when  a  famous  artist 
is  neither  self-conscious  nor  artificial,  as  are  so  many 
celebrities  who  give  one  the  impression  of  holding  forth 
as  from  a  platform,  and  of  speaking  a  language  purely 
of  expediency,  the  true  ring  being  painfully  lacking !  It 
was  not  so  with  Melba,  who  retained  much  of  her  native 
grace  and  simplicity. 

I  had  always  greatly  admired  her  exquisitely  pure 
voice  and  intonation,  her  smooth  and  musical  singing, 
which  lent  itself  so  perfectly  to  calm  and  gentle  moods, 
both  of  joy  and  pathos.  A  perfect  vocalist  by  divine 
right,  one  whom  Mozart  might  well  have  had  made  to 
order.  But  a  voice  of  that  type  does  not  lend  itself  to 
passionate  dramatic  expression,  and  any  one  who  is 
both  by  temperament  and  training  purely  a  vocalist 
should  never  attempt  to  be  anything  else.  Melba,  once 
to  her  cost,  experienced  the  truth  of  this,  when  she  was 
seized  with  the  ambition  to  sing  a  Wagner  role  —  Brun- 
hilde  was  her  undoing!  Not  only  did  she  fail  in  it,  but 
the  unnatural  effort  to  make  the  dramatic  inflections 
required  by  that  declamatory  music  so  unseated  her 
beautifully  poised  tone  that  she  was  obliged  to  cancel 
her  engagement  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for 
the  rest  of  that  season. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  injury  to  her  voice  was 
overcome  by  a  year's  absence  from  the  stage  and  a  re- 
turn to  first  principles.  She  came  into  her  own  again,  a 
wiser  woman,  having  had,  as  usual,  to  pay  heavily  for 
her  experience. 
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The  most  notable  public  event  of  1893  m  America 
was  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  for- 
mally opened  by  President  Cleveland  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  to  which,  after  a  visit  to  my  mother  in  Richmond 
and  to  the  Francillons  in  London,  we  sacrificed  a  moiety 
of  our  sojourn  in  Wales  in  order  to  be  in  Chicago  in 
good  season  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

What  a  wonderful  apparition  was  that  dazzling  white 
city,  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence by  some  magic  spell!  It  never  for  a  moment  gave 
me  the  idea  of  being  real,  and  each  morning  on  awaking 
I  expected  to  find  that  the  vision  of  it  was  only  the 
illusion  of  a  dream.  We  are  constantly,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  extolling  the  marvellous  works  of  Nature,  but 
when  I  contemplate  such  really  beautiful  structures,  I 
never  cease  to  marvel  also  at  the  works  of  Man!  The 
thought  of  that  splendid  creation  crumbling  into  dust 
within  a  year  really  hurt.  For  me,  however,  it  still  exists, 
thanks  to  my  faculty  for  visualizing  every  thing  that 
has  ever  impressed  me. 

It  was  in  1893,  also,  that  the  first  long-distance  tele- 
phone to  Chicago  was  operated.  It  is  impressed  on  my 
mind  from  the  fact  that  in  February  of  that  year  we 
were  dining  at  the  house  of  John  Hudson,  president  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  a  classmate  of 
Harry's.  After  dinner  he  took  us  upstairs  and  allowed 
each  of  us  to  send  a  long-distance  message,  just  for  the 
fun  of  being  among  the  first  to  do  so! 

The  other  guests  at  dinner  that  evening  were  Jere- 
miah Curtin,  also  a  very  old  friend  of  Harry's,  and  his 
wife.  Jeremiah  is  best  known  in  the  literary  world  as 
the  translator  of  Russian  books  —  all  of  Sienkievicz' 
were,  I  believe,  translated  by  him,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  works  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  languages,  for 
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he  was  nothing  if  not  polyglot!  His  wife  told  me  that 
he  had  mastered  no  less  than  thirty  languages!  What 
a  funny  little  man  he  was !  Almost  grotesque  in  appear- 
ance, and  possessing  an  enthusiasm  which  knew  no 
bounds  for  all  the  good  things  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten. He  called  on  me  next  day,  and  as  I  knew  he  had 
given  so  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages,  and  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  evolved 
some  theory  (independently  of  Babel!)  concerning  the 
original  causes  of  the  widely  differentiated  speech 
evolved  by  the  people  of  different  races  and  nationali- 
ties—  whether  due  to  innate  characteristics,  how  far 
influenced  by  climate,  environment,  etc.  As  I  had  often 
pondered  on  this,  and  wished  that  this  most  interesting 
subject  might  be  tackled  by  some  learned  scientist,  I 
was  impelled  to  ask  for  his  views.  I  found,  however,  to 
my  disappointment,  that  he  had  reached  no  conclusions 
on  the  matter.  He  talked  steadily,  however,  on  that  and 
kindred  subjects  for  three  mortal  hours,  and  when  he 
left  it  was  plain  that  he  regarded  me  as  an  unusually 
intelligent  woman,  obviously  because  I  had  let  him  do 
the  talking!  But  truly,  it  was  worth  while  to  listen  to 
him!  He  had  been  everywhere,  seen  everything,  read 
everything  worth  reading,  and,  moreover,  he  remem- 
bered everything. 

The  next  Summer  we  spent  in  England.  The  great 
public  event  of  that  same  year  was  the  marriage  of 
George  —  the  now  reigning  King  George  V.,  and  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Teck,  which  took  place  while  we  were  in 
London.  The  time-honoured  reverence  for  the  royal  fam- 
ily, ever  cherished  by  the  British  public,  could  alone 
account  for  the  intense  excitement  which  prevailed  — 
which  vibrated  in  the  very  atmosphere. 
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Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  with  whom  Harry  was  engaged 
in  certain  important  transactions,  invited  us  to  be  his 
guests  at  luncheon  on  the  sixth  of  July  at  the  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  to  witness  the  departure  on  their  wed- 
ding journey  of  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  station  we  were  received  by 
Lord  Claud,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  and  presented  by  him  to  many  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  aristocracy,  with  whom  we 
enjoyed  a  delightfully  informal  luncheon  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  "  George  and  Mary."  After  lunch  we  were 
conducted  to  elevated  seats  on  the  platform  opposite 
the  door  of  the  bridal  car,  the  whole  platform  being 
laid  with  crimson  velvet  carpet,  and  the  engine  deco- 
rated with  flowers. 

Harry,  meanwhile,  had  slipped  away  with  Lord  Claud, 
who,  it  seems,  had  invited  him  to  inspect  and  review 
the  Guard  of  Honour  at  the  entrance  to  the  station. 

When  the  bridal  party  appeared,  apparently  not  en- 
joying all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  occasion 
as  keenly  as  those  who  were  doing  the  cheering,  and 
when  they  were  duly  whisked  away,  we  made  our  adieux 
to  our  host.  As  we  were  leaving  the  station  I  was 
greatly  amused  at  the  respectful  salutations  made  us 
by  the  men  who  had  been  reviewed  by  Harry,  whose 
"  Loyal  Legion  "  decoration  had  evidently  impressed 
them  greatly,  without  their  knowing  just  what  it  stood 
for.  Then  Harry  said  to  me,  "  Now  we  will  show  what 
real  aristocrats  we  are  by  riding  home  on  the  top  of 
an  omnibus!  "  No  better  way,  however,  of  seeing  the 
street  decorations  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  people. 

A  few  days  after,  at  a  reception,  we  fell  in  with  our 
old  acquaintance  and  friend  of  the  Francillons,  Corday 
Jefferson,  and  got  to  talking  about  the  Columbian  Ex- 
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position,  when  the  following  characteristic  dialogue 
took  place:  — 

Jefferson:  "  Two  ladies,  friends  of  mine,  have  just 
returned  from  Chicago,  and  they  hated  your  Exposi- 
tion." 

Harry: "  Indeed?  Why  so?  —  what  was  the  trouble?  " 

Jefferson:  "  For  one  thing,  they  could  not  get  their 
afternoon  tea." 

Harry: "  Perhaps  they  did  not  go  to  the  right  barrel." 

Then  Jefferson,  who  was  evidently  in  a  growling 
mood,  went  off  on  another  lay. 

Jefferson:  "  What  I  hate  is  your  damned  impertinence 
over  there  —  calling  to  us:  '  Send  Huxley,'  as  if  he  were 
a  parcel  of  goods!  " 

Harry:  "  But  you  evidently  did  not  see  the  previous 
correspondence,  which  was  as  follows:  '  See  Professor 
Huxley.  Invite  him  to  come  over  to  us.  Tell  him  every 
expense  will,  of  course,  be  paid,  and  any  honorarium  he 
may  care  to  accept  or  indicate." 

Jefferson:  "  No,  I  did  not.  Of  course  that  alters  the 
case." 

So  peace  was  declared  between  America  and  our 
bellicose  Scotch  friend. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MORE  ACTOR  FRIENDS EDWARD  S.  WILLARD,   HIS  ART, 

EARLY  EXPERIENCES,   AND  TASTES HENRY  B.   IRVING, 

HIS  CURIOUS  IDIOSYNCRASIES THE  LAURENCE  IRVINGS 

THE  subject  of  our  actor  friends  was  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  two  chapters  contained  in  Part 
I.  Others  have  since  appeared  on  the  scene  of 
our  lives,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  have  remained  to 
make  new  history. 

One  of  the  dearest  and  most  enduring  of  our  friend- 
ships with  actors  was  that  with  Edward  S.  Willard,  who, 
like  E.  H.  Sothern,  had  been  a  periodical  frequenter  of 
our  house  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton to  his  last  in  America.  Willard  was  like  a  brother 
to  us  —  never  was  intercourse  more  utterly  sympa- 
thetic. We  three  had  so  much  in  common,  and  the  per- 
fect confidence  which  soon  was  established  between  us 
caused  our  relations  to  be  exceptionally  free  and  un- 
reserved. Harry  acted  as  counsellor  as  well  as  friend, 
and  took  a  large  part  in  the  transacting  of  Willard's 
private  affairs. 

At  an  early  date  of  our  friendship  he  got  into  the 
habit  of  sharing  an  early  dinner  with  us  every  evening, 
ordering  his  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  at  seven  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  theatre.  Unlike  the  elder  Sothern,  he 
was  never  nervous  at  table,  nor  in  a  hurry  to  start;  on 
the  contrary,  he  used  very  often  to  keep  his  coachman 
waiting. 

Willard  was  a  true  thoroughbred.  He  never  slurred 
230 
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anything.  He  always  gave  of  his  best.  His  love  of  beauty 
was  with  him  an  instinct  —  a  hunger  of  his  soul,  whether 
of  a  beautiful  landscape,  of  flowers,  of  fine  paintings, 
of  precious  stones,  or  of  rare  editions.  He  would  select 
uncut  gems  and  carry  them  in  his  pocket  merely  for  the 
joy  of  feeling  them  and  looking  upon  their  beauty. 

Never  was  actor-manager  adored  as  was  Willard  by 
his  company.  Every  member  was  treated  by  him  with 
a  consideration  and  courtesy  to  which  they  had  been 
none  too  well  accustomed. 

When  he  produced  "  Tom  Pinch  "  here  for  the  first 
time,  certain  of  his  company,  to  whom  he  had  allotted 
what  seemed  to  be  the  cream  of  the  parts,  said  to  him 
at  rehearsal,  "  Look  here,  Governor,  where  do  you  come 
in?  That's  what  we  should  like  to  know!  "  To  which 
Willard  answered,  "  Oh,  I  shall  be  about  more  or  less 
through  the  play,  —  you'll  see."  And  he  certainly  was; 
for  his  beautiful  and  tender  impersonation  of  Tom  per- 
vaded the  whole  play.  It  was  in  itself  a  most  eloquent 
sermon;  and  Willard  said,  with  a  tear  in  his  voice,  when 
comment  was  made  on  the  crowded  houses,  "  I  feel  like 
a  preacher  upholding  a  lesson  in  self-abnegation."  The 
mission  of  the  actor — as  a  moral  influence,  was  some- 
thing very  sacred  to  him,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  those  of  us  who  knew  him  in  this  second  phase  of 
his  career  to  believe  that  he  had  originally  made  his 
London  reputation  in  the  characters  of  gentlemanly  vil- 
lains such  as  "  Jim  the  Penman  "  and  "  The  Spider." 

As  an  instance  of  his  popularity  as  a  villain,  he  told 
us  that  one  night,  when  riding  home  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  the  fare  collector,  having  given  him  sixpence 
short  in  change  for  a  half-crown,  Willard  put  out  his 
hand  with,  "  Come,  come  where's  the  other  sixpence." 
On  which  the  driver,  winking  slyly  at  the  collector,  ex- 
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claimed:  "  T'aint  no  use  for  to  try  to  gull  him.  Don't 
you  know  who  it  is?  He's  the  Spider,  he  is." 

When  Willard,  at  length  weary  of  specializing  in  vil- 
lains, broke  away  from  playing  such  parts,  and  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Middleman,"  the  audience  could  hardly 
believe  at  first  in  the  transformation  of  their  favourite 
villain  into  the  honest  potter,  secretly  expecting  the 
crowbar  to  appear  sooner  or  later  in  the  hands  of  the 
good  old  Cyrus  Blenkarn;  but  when  at  last  they  were 
persuaded  that  Cyrus  was  going  to  keep  honest  unto  the 
end  of  the  play,  there  was  such  a  revelation  in  this  un- 
suspected display  of  Willard 's  versatility  that  the  audi- 
ence went  wild  over  him;  and  so  tumultuous  were  the 
shouts  of  applause  that  the  "  cabbies  "  and  the  crowd 
outside  the  theatre  thought  that  inside  there  was  a  riot! 
When  we  saw  Willard  in  Boston  as  he  first  appeared  in 
"  Judah,"  that  mystic  with  the  spiritualized  counte- 
nance and  far-off  gaze  which  seemed  to  be  penetrating 
the  beyond,  it  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  pic- 
ture him  as  ever  having  so  deftly  handled  the  crowbar. 
He  told  us  that  he  still  retained  a  violent  dislike  to 
wearing  a  dress-suit  on  the  stage  because  it  suggested  to 
him  so  painfully  the  gentlemanly  villains  of  the  past. 

Often  at  dinner  he  would  produce  from  his  pocket  a 
loose  handful  of  gems,  or  of  baroque  pearls,  and  setting 
them  down  beside  my  plate,  would  say,  "  Kathleen,  you 
may  play  with  those  between  courses."  Then  perhaps  he 
would  consult  me  as  to  how  he  should  have  some  of 
these  mounted  for  his  wife,  Rachel. 

We  always  wished  to  share,  when  possible,  Willard 's 
good  company  with  the  more  intimate  of  our  friends. 
Sunday  was  the  time  usually  reserved  for  inviting  others 
to  meet  him.  I  recall,  in  particular,  one  Sunday  when 
Willard  was  full  of  the  idea  of  adding  "  Hamlet  "  to  his 
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repertory.  There  had  been  a  few  friends  with  us  at 
dinner,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  departed,  Willard  began 
discussing  the  character  of  Hamlet  according  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  it,  which  differed  widely  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  of  the  accepted  version.  The  discussion 
was  lengthy.  The  clock  struck  one.  Willard  jumped  up 
with,  "  Dear  me!  How  I  am  keeping  you  up!  "  But  as 
our  appetites  had  by  that  time  begun  to  get  their  "  sec- 
ond wind,"  we  adjourned  to  the  dining  room  for  refresh- 
ments, and  Harry  and  Willard  went  at  Hamlet  again  in 
hot  fury.  Two  o'clock  —  three  o'clock  struck,  and  I 
began  to  feel  my  head  going  to  sleep  with  my  eyes  wide 
open.  Then  Willard  rose  in  a  panic  with,  "  I'm  so 
ashamed!  Good-bye,  good-bye,  and  do  forgive  me."  I 
put  out  my  hand  mechanically,  and  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  far  off  I  heard  myself  say,  "  Don't  go;  there's 
no  hurry.  Won't  you  stay  to  breakfast?  " 

Our  loving  intercourse  with  Willard  was  a  beautiful 
episode  in  our  lives;  his  death  was  to  us  a  real  grief. 
To  this  day,  Harry  exclaims  at  odd  moments:  — "  How 
I  miss  Willard!  " 

When  Henry  B.  Irving  first  came  to  call  on  us,  on 
entering  the  room,  where  I  found  him  in  close  confab 
with  Harry,  I  remained  for  the  moment  transfixed.  His 
resemblance  to  his  father  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
staggering !  Some  seconds  elapsed  before  I  could  speak, 
and  then,  had  I  uttered  what  was  on  the  edge  of  my 
thought,  I  should  have  exclaimed,  "  Good  Heavens!  I 
thought  you  were  dead!  "  I  had  never  had  any  actual 
belief  in  the  return  of  the  dead — at  least  not  for  an 
afternoon  call,  but  there,  apparently,  stood  Sir  Henry 
as  large  as  life.  On  the  stage,  when  playing  his  father's 
parts,  the  illusion  was  still  kept  of  all  but  the  absence  of 
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Sir  Henry's  peculiar  mannerisms.  He  appeared  as  a  sort 
of  expurgated  Irving. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  Irving  wished  to  know 
from  Harry  was  —  whether  he  was  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  particulars  of  the  Parkman-Webster  mur- 
der and  trial?  Harry  was  able,  as  it  happened,  to  tell 
him  of  certain  weirdly  interesting  particulars  unknown 
to  any-one  but  himself  and  Edward  D.  Sohier,  one  of 
Dr.  Webster's  counsel,  with  whom  Harry  had  been 
closely  associated  in  some  cases.  Irving,  who  was  ab- 
sorbingly interested  in  the  study  of  criminology,  knew 
the  case  so  intimately  that  when  Harry  took  him  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  to  investigate,  Irving  showed 
a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  every  location,  and 
pointed  out  each  place  as  though  he  had  himself  been 
on  the  spot  at  the  time.  There  was  hardly  a  cause 
celebre  in  history  that  he  had  not  carefully  studied  and 
diagnosed.  The  sojourn  of  Irving  and  his  wife  was 
fraught  with  much  pleasure  to  us,  for  Mrs.  Irving  was, 
in  a  different  way,  as  agreeable  a  personality  as  her  hus- 
band. After  he  left,  Harry  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
Irving  accounts  of  any  especially  murderous  murder  that 
he  picked  up  in  old  bookstores.  It  was  a  real  sadness  to 
hear  of  his  premature  decease,  for  in  him  was  lost  to  us 
a  highly  educated  gentleman  —  a  barrister,  a  writer  as 
well  as  an  actor. 

His  younger  brother,  Laurence,  and  his  pretty  and 
attractive  wife,  also  came  our  way  a  little  later.  That, 
however,  was  but  a  short-lived  acquaintance,  for  they 
were  both  lost  at  sea  on  their  way  back  to  England.  The 
pity  of  it!  Such  charming  young  people,  so  full  of  life 
and  adventure. 


CHAPTER  VII 

REFUGE     AT     ARLINGTON     HEIGHTS SAMPLING     CAPE 

BRETON BRAS  D'OR  LAKES BADDECK THE  GEORGE 

KENNANS ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL OLD  FRIENDS 

AND  NEW DRWE  ACROSS  CAPE  SMOKY  TO  INGONISH 

FEATURES     OF    THE     COUNTRY    AND    NATIVE    TRAITS 

TROUT  FISHING 

THOSE  who  have  had  the  painful  experience  of 
surrendering  their  home  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  plumbers,  carpenters,  painters,  and  other 
agents  of  interior  derangement,  may  form  some  idea  of 
our  sensations  when  in  June,  1896,  we  betook  ourselves 
to  Arlington  Heights  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  near  enough 
to  Boston  for  us  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  workmen  from 
time  to  time,  and  cool  enough  to  keep  us  from  melting 
away  during  the  summer  heat. 

When,  by  the  middle  of  August,  we  were  able  to  turn 
the  key  on  our  house,  it  was  hard  to  decide  where  to  go 
for  the  rest  of  the  Summer.  With  Celia  Thaxter  de- 
parted, we  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  to  the 
"  Shoals  "  again.  It  was  too  late  to  secure  a  return  pas- 
sage from  England,  so,  as  crossing  the  ocean  was  not 
for  us,  we  followed  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  and  took 
the  steamer  "  Halifax  "  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  Island,  our  objective  being  Baddeck  and  the 
Bras  D'Or  Lakes. 

After  the  beauty  of  the  Lake  scenery,  Baddeck  seemed 
an  anti-climax.  The  little  town,  stupidly  constructed  so 
as  to  shut  out  all  views  of  the  lake,  was  not  attractive, 
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so  we  resolved  on  spending  our  holiday  at  Whycogo- 
magh,  an  attractive  little  place  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  shamelessly  called  "  Hogomah  "  for  short,  where 
we  proposed  to  betake  ourselves  on  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  was  Sunday,  we  attended  the  Gaelic 
service  in  the  church,  which  proved  to  be  as  unique  as 
it  was  novel  to  us.  The  psalm  singing,  which  was  with- 
out accompaniment,  sounded  wild  and  elemental.  There 
was  no  tune  to  it;  it  was  a  monotonous,  wailing,  rhyth- 
mic chant,  varying  only  in  key. 

In  Cape  Breton  there  are  still  many  old  people  who 
speak  only  Gaelic.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  in  some 
of  the  churches  to  give  a  Gaelic  service  for  such  after 
the  regular  service  in  English. 

As  we  had  been  told  that  some  friends  of  ours,  the 
Carruths,  were  at  their  summer  home  about  a  mile  up 
the  road,  we  started  to  call  on  them  before  leaving.  The 
walk  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  away  from  the  town, 
was  delightful.  On  our  way  we  ran  into  George  Kennan, 
or  rather  he  ran  into  us,  for  he  was  on  his  wheel.  Harry 
knew  him  already,  having  introduced  him  at  a  dinner 
given  to  him  at  the  Tavern  Club,  but  I  knew  him  only 
through  his  vivid  books  on  Siberia,  and  his  fame  as  a 
lecturer.  He  insisted  on  taking  us  to  see  Mrs.  Kennan 
and  remain  for  supper.  She  gave  us  a  warm  welcome  to 
their  charming  cottage,  situated  in  a  lovely  garden  in 
open  view  of  the  lake.  As  we  sat  on  their  broad  veranda, 
we  began  to  realize  why  people  chose  Baddeck  for  an 
abiding  place  during  the  Summer  —  its  charm  having 
been  so  carefully  hidden  at  the  Telegraph  House!  When 
we  informed  the  Kennans  that  we  were  leaving  next 
day  for  Whycogomagh,  they  rebelled  at  our  departing 
with  a  false  impression  of  the  place  they  loved,  and  in- 
sisted—  yes,  really  insisted  —  that  we  should  transfer 
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ourselves,  bag  and  baggage,  to  their  house,  and  remain 
with  them  till  they  had  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
delights  of  that  beautiful  region.  There  was  no  resisting 
the  warmth  of  their  invitation.  We  yielded  gracefully, 
and  the  next  day  found  us  installed  with  those  two 
friendly,  whole-souled  people,  whose  companionship 
alone,  without  the  accessories  of  scenery  and  the  wealth 
of  interesting  objects  within  their  house,  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  our  perfect  enjoyment. 

From  the  veranda  one  looked  out  on  the  lake  toward 
"  Beinn  Breagh,"  the  mountain  on  which  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  has  planted  his  imposing  mansion.  Our 
friends  let  us  lose  no  time;  they  took  us  to  sail  in  their 
boat,  "  The  Petrel,"  all  about  and  in  and  out  of  the 
little  islands  on  the  lakes,  and  picnicking  on  romantic 
spots  on  their  wooded  borders. 

At  the  Kennans'  there  was  always  something  going 
on;  interesting  people  dropping  in  at  odd  times,  and 
pleasant  little  luncheons  and  dinners. 

A  frequent  visitor  was  Arthur  McCurdy,  Dr.  Bell's 
right-hand  man  and  scientific  factotum.  A  splendidly 
"  all  round  "  equipped  person,  one  of  those  men  who 
could  do  everything  and  do  it  well;  the  best  oarsman, 
the  best  fisherman,  the  best  shot,  the  best  driver,  in  fact, 
an  "  Admirable  Crichton  "  of  the  soil.  In  addition,  he 
is  answerable  for  some  valuable  inventions,  and,  when 
Dr.  Bell's  experiments  with  flying  machines  were  in 
process,  it  was  Arthur  McCurdy  who  made  the  first 
flight  over  Baddeck  Bay;  actually  the  first,  I  am  told, 
that  was  made  in  the  British  Empire. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Carruths  I  had  an  interest- 
ing talk  with  Dr.  Bell  himself,  who  is  perennially  so 
chock  full  of  brilliant  ideas  that  they  seem  fairly  to  ooze 
out  of  the  very  pores  of  his  skin.  Mrs.  Bell  is  also  quite  a 
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remarkable  woman ;  when  we  consider  that  hearing  and 
also  speech  were  denied  her  till  Dr.  Bell  opened  out  to 
her  the  world  of  expression  with  his  method  of  "  visible 
speech."  I  was  amazed  that  when  conversing  apart 
with  her  after  dinner,  she  understood  every  word  I 
said,  never  asking  me  to  repeat  anything.  I,  however, 
was  not  equally  quick  in  understanding  her,  for  artifi- 
cial phonetics,  however  perfectly  acquired,  unguided 
by  the  ear,  can  never  compete  with  the  natural  voice, 
and  one  has  to  make  oneself  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  exaggerated  sounds  and  emphasis  of  deaf-mutes  to 
understand  them  well. 

I  recall  one  evening  spent  in  George  Kennan's  pri- 
vate den,  when  he  showed  us  his  remarkable  system  of 
cataloging  every  event  or  occurrence  within  his  ken, 
with  extracts  from  every  writing  of  collateral  interest 
—  placing  each  subject  in  its  own  separate  pigeon-hole, 
which  method  he  called  "  wearing  his  memory  outside," 
and  I  recall  with  what  breathless  interest  we  listened 
to  the  thrilling  accounts  of  extraordinary  experiences  in 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus  —  some  gruesome  descriptions 
of  things  which,  for  political  reasons,  could  not  be  writ- 
ten. You  can  well  imagine  that  we  were  loath  to  bring 
our  visit  to  a  close;  we  knew,  however,  that  our  enter- 
tainment must  be  taking  toll  from  George's  literary 
work,  so  we  settled  down  in  a  pleasant  little  cottage  be- 
longing to  a  Scotch  woman,  who  agreed  to  take  care  of 
us,  and  whence  we  could  come  and  go  as  we  pleased,  and 
invade  the  Kennans  and  other  friends  at  discretion. 

As  we  had  been  told  again  and  again  by  the  Kennans 
and  others  that  we  must  on  no  account  leave  Cape 
Breton  without  making  the  famous  sixty-mile  drive  over 
Cape  Smoky  to  Ingonish,  Harry  proceeded  to  hire  a 
wagon  and  a  good  pair  of  horses  and  make  up  a  party 
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for  the  trip.  The  Kennans  who  were,  of  course,  the  first 
to  be  invited,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  the  "  Century  Maga- 
zine "  management  —  their  guest  at  the  time,  and  Ar- 
thur McCurdy,  who  volunteered  to  take  the  reins,  made 
up  our  party  of  six. 

So  on  one  fine  morning  we  started,  well  equipped  with 
sou 'westers  and  slickers  to  provide  against  capricious 
weather. 

Arthur  McCurdy  kept  his  fishing  rod  in  hand  during 
our  drive,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  a  raid  on  cer- 
tain promising  trout  pools  which  he  knew  about.  For 
almost  every  cast  made  there  was  a  rise;  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  at  one  single  pool,  our  supper  was 
secured — which  was  fortunate,  for  at  the  little  farm 
on  North  River,  where  we  proposed  to  spend  the  night, 
they  had  but  little  to  offer  us  save  potatoes  and  good 
will.  But,  thanks  to  our  own  provisions  and  a  chafing 
dish  which  Mrs.  Kennan  always  carried  on  such  expedi- 
tions, we  fared  pretty  well. 

But  what  matter  if  there  had  been  only  potatoes? 
Of  what  importance  were  creature  comforts  in  the  light 
of  such  heavenly  scenery,  such  exhilarating  air,  and  such 
overflowing  spirits;  roughing  it  was  part  of  the  fun! 
How  they  managed  to  stow  the  six  of  us  in  that  little  bit 
of  a  cottage  was  a  mystery.  It  is  true  that  we  were  just 
stuck  in  pigeon-holes.  The  little  room  consigned  to  Harry 
and  me  was  only  large  enough  to  hold  a  cot,  from  which 
half  of  me  was  hanging  outside  most  of  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  we  all  had  to  perform  our  ablutions  out 
of  doors  in  a  wooden  trough. 

By  the  way,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  describe,  as  a 
sample  of  the  easy-going  spirit  of  the  natives,  how  we 
were  received  when  we  took  the  good  people  by  storm 
at  the  little  farm.  At  the  sound  of  our  horns  and  sirens 
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the  women  folk  came  out  of  the  house,  and  the  men  out 
of  the  barn,  and  stood  looking  complaisantly  at  us, 
without  budging.  On  dismounting,  Mrs.  Kennan  walked 
up  to  the  house  to  ask  if  they  could  take  us  in.  The  mis- 
tress, who  stood  there  with  her  arms  akimbo,  answered 
amiably,  "  Well,  we'll  do  as  best  as  we  can."  But  instead 
of  bestirring  herself  to  make  ready  for  the  unexpected 
invasion,  she  remained  outside  the  house,  smilingly  look- 
ing on  while  we  took  our  traps  out  of  the  wagon  and 
trudged  up  the  grassy  slope  to  the  house  with  our  vari- 
ous burdens.  There  is  something  truly  delightful  about 
this  easy,  imperturbable  attitude  of,  shall  I  say, 
"  mind  "?  What  a  tempest  of  agitation  would  not  a 
similar  invasion  have  evoked  at  a  New  England  farm! 

Next  morning,  early,  we  started  again  on  our  way, 
picnicking  beside  some  of  the  frequent  springs;  the  chaf- 
ing dish  doing  duty  to  provide  something  hot  for  the  six 
empty  stomachs,  and  a  handful  of  mushrooms  gathered 
here  and  there  adding  an  artistic  touch  to  our  fare.  Our 
horses,  used  to  the  slack  driving  of  the  natives  —  a  jerk 
of  the  reins  and  a  perfunctory  "  git  ahp  "  at  intervals, 
were  now  behaving  beautifully  under  the  masterful  guid- 
ance of  McCurdy. 

They  were  almost  worthy  of  a  race-course  by  the  time 
he  had  finished  with  them.  The  road,  before  going  up 
Smoky,  was  curseworthy,  as  a  Japanese  would  have  aptly 
described  it.  We  had  frequently  to  stop  short  and  mend 
our  bridges  before  we  dared  trust  our  heavy  wagon  on 
them.  The  ascent  to  Cape  Smoky  was  so  steep  and  so 
rough  on  the  horses  that  Kennan,  Ellsworth,  Harry, 
and  I  dismounted,  and  walked  about  four  miles,  I  think. 
But  oh!  What  wonderful  vistas  did  every  turn  of  the 
road  disclose,  and  the  ocean  beneath,  lapping  the  sides 
of  Smoky,  looked  from  its  heights  as  smooth  as  glass. 
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When  we  descended  the  farther  end  of  Smoky  to  the 
shores  of  South  Ingonish,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  scenery 
that  we  had  extolled  in  Cape  Breton  was  mild  as  com- 
pared with  what  was  now  before  us.  That  beautiful  Bay, 
lying  between  ranges  of  exquisitely  grouped  mountains, 
with  proud  old  Smoky  for  its  headland;  and  about  a 
mile  across,  a  richly  wooded  peninsula  stretching  far  out 
into  the  sea,  and  separating  South  from  North  Bay;  a 
broad,  sandy  beach  to  the  left.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe its  beauty.  I  was  pervaded  by  a  curious  feeling 
as  of  a  place  already  foreshadowed  in  a  dream,  or  of 
re-visiting  a  familiar  spot  of  old-time  memory.  That 
might  perhaps  be  due  to  a  certain  resemblance  which  it 
bore  to  the  general  setting  of  the  estuary  at  our  beloved 
Barmouth;  I  know  not.  But  I  do  know  that  my  heart 
went  out  to  Ingonish  from  the  moment  I  first  set  my 
eye  on  it. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war!  As  our  objective  was 
North  Bay,  where  the  only  house  of  entertainment  in 
that  section  was  situated,  we  had  to  be  ferried  across 
the  narrows  of  South  Bay  in  order  to  reach  the  road  on 
the  opposite  shore.  But  where  was  the  ferry  boat?  There 
was  nothing  in  sight  but  a  little  scow,  quite  inadequate 
for  our  needs,  and  no  one  to  ferry  us  across.  The  sun 
had  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  it  was  getting  dark, 
the  air  was  sharp,  and  the  chill  penetrating.  What  to 
do?  The  only  living  creatures  in  sight,  save  some  in- 
quisitive sea  gulls,  were  small  barelegged  urchins  who 
came  running  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  to  inspect  the 
strangers  with  the  big  wagon  and  two  horses.  "  Where's 
the  ferry  man?  "  we  asked.  "  Dunno,"  said  one.  "  Havin' 
his  supper,"  volunteered  another.  "  Go  and  fetch  him," 
said  Kennan.  Two  of  the  barelegged  ones  scooted  up 
the  cliff  and  returned  shortly  accompanied  by  the  un- 
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willing  ferry  man,  who  was  obviously  of  opinion  that  no 
one  should  be  travelling  after  working  hours. 

The  ferry  boat  was,  of  course,  not  half  big  enough. 
We  had  to  divide  up  and  make  two  separate  trips;  the 
wagon  and  three  of  us  on  the  first  trip,  the  horses  and 
the  other  three  on  the  second.  The  whole  proceeding 
of  getting  the  wagon  on  to  the  battered  little  scow,  with 
not  even  a  plank  to  serve  our  purpose,  was  a  sight  to 
behold!  I  find  myself  laughing  even  now  as  I  recall  it. 
The  ferry  man  was  by  no  means  a  Samson  or  a  Goliath, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  help  him,  so  all  of  us  had  to 
take  hold  and  lift  that  ponderous  wagon  into  the  boat, 
which  was  grounded  on  the  beach,  and  which  wabbled 
as  boat  never  wabbled  before.  We  were  reinforced  by 
the  army  of  small  boys,  who  pulled  and  heaved  with 
right  good  will  —  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  They  were  not 
looking  for  pennies,  strange  to  say!  But  then,  this  was 
Cape  Breton,  where  the  people  are  by  nature  obliging, 
kindly,  and  absolutely  disinterested.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  how  long  it  would  take  to  change  all  this 
should  the  munificent  Harry  take  up  his  abode  in  their 
midst?  Well,  finally,  after  at  least  an  hour's  hard  labour, 
horses,  wagon,  and  the  six  of  us  were  landed.  We 
harnessed  up,  and  drove  eight  miles  to  Burke's,  where 
we  arrived  chilled  to  the  marrow  and  hungry  as  hunters. 
We  were  invited  into  the  roomy  kitchen  to  warm  our- 
selves, but  Mrs.  Burke,  a  tall,  dignified,  and  pleasant- 
speaking  woman,  told  us  complaisantly  that  she  had  ex- 
pected us  at  six  o'clock  —  and  that  supper  was  no  more! 
By  dint  of  coaxing  and  pleading,  however,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  our  hostess  some  boiled  eggs, 
bread  and  butter,  and  blueberries,  after  which  we  went 
to  our  well-earned  rest  on  mattresses  generously  stuffed 
with  corn  cobs,  which  Harry  insisted  were  conch  shells. 
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Next  day  we  all  walked  to  "  Warren  Lake,"  an  in- 
land, freshwater  lake  of  great  beauty,  framed  in  its 
own  green  mountains.  It  was  a  lovely  walk  over  what 
are  known  as  "  barrens,"  not  a  very  appropriate  name 
in  view  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  bushes  and  shrubs  of 
all  kinds  which  adorn  them. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  the  men  spotted  a  promising 
trout  stream,  on  which  they  determined  on  making  a 
raid  the  next  day,  rain  or  shine.  It  proved  to  be  rain! 
All  four  of  them  started  off  early  in  the  morning  in 
sou'westers  and  slickers  and  with  a  fine  assortment  of 
flies,  while  Emeline  Kennan  and  I  remained  at  home  for 
repairs  and  letter-writing.  Towards  evening  they  re- 
turned, very  wet,  very  hungry,  tired  as  dogs,  but  trium- 
phant, for  between  them  they  had  forty-six  magnificent 
trout,  some  weighing  as  much  as  three  pounds  each. 

We  left  Ingonish  on  the  following  morning.  After 
crossing  Smoky  we  changed  our  route,  going  by  way  of 
Indan  River,  where  we  spent  the  night  at  the  cottage  in 
the  woods  of  one  Angus  McDonald.  We  swooped  down 
on  them  at  twilight,  a  ravenous  crowd,  just  as  the  poor 
mother  was  trying  to  get  her  five  children  to  bed.  Still, 
the  good  soul  was  not  in  the  least  put  out.  She  took  us  in 
and  did  her  best  to  make  us  comfortable.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  chafing-dish  was  in  demand,  and  that  our 
Ingonish  trout  did  good  service. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  "  Englishtown,"  St. 
Anne's  Bay;  then  a  drive  of  twenty-five  miles  brought 
us  back  to  Baddeck. 

We  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  our  last  week  in 
Cape  Breton,  by  going  on  daily  excursions  and  making 
our  belated  visit  to  Whycogomagh,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Ellsworth  and  George  Kennan. 

I  will  draw  a  veil  over  our  reluctant  farewells.  We 
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were  already  looking  forward  to  our  next  meeting,  not  in 
the  following  Summer,  for  we  intended  to  cross  the  ocean 
to  see  my  mother,  Rosamond,  and  the  boys  again  — 
but  the  year  after  that.  We  had,  in  fact,  already  had  a 
preliminary  talk  with  the  Burkes  about  accommodations 
for  a  month  at  Ingonish  in  1898. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BIRTH,  BURIAL,  AND  RESUSCITATION  OP  "  MY  VOICE  AND 

i" ENGLAND      AND      WALES      AGAIN MUSIC      WITH 

LOEFFLER THE    "  VIOL     D'AMOUR  " THE    MIXTERS' 

MUSICALES AMY  LOWELL 

WAS  there  ever  an  author  who  was  satisfied 
with  writing  a  single  book  on  any  serious 
subject?  Who  has  not,  after  the  book  has 
passed  away  from  him,  brooded  regretfully  over  the 
numerous  things  left  unsaid?  After  my  first  book  was 
launched,  I  found  that  I  had  yet  a  great  deal  more  to 
say,  and  now  that  I  had  by  practice  learned  how  to 
formulate  my  thoughts,  I  ventured  on  my  second  book, 
"  My  Voice  and  I,"  in  which  the  subject  of  singing  is 
treated  psychologically.  It  would  suffice  simply  to  make 
a  note  of  this  as  a  part  of  my  story,  were  it  not  that  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  connection  with  it  are  rather 
curious.  When  completed,  my  book  was  duly  offered  to 
various  publishers  in  succession,  but  all  of  these  seemed 
to  be  of  one  opinion  concerning  it.  The  work,  they  said, 
was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  would  only 
appeal  to  a  very  limited  class.  In  other  words,  it  would 
not  pay! 

Harry  argued  that  if  only  a  dozen  people  should  draw 
profit  from  it,  it  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  public. 
"  Let  advanced  thought  declare  itself,  and  let  laggers 
catch  up  with  it  in  time,"  was  his  argument.  As  one  firm 
in  particular  expressed  a  readiness  to  bring  the  book  out 
with  their  imprint  on  it  if  I  would  take  the  pecuniary 
245 
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risk  involved,  Harry  would  have  had  me  accept  their 
terms,  but  I,  convinced  by  the  unanimity  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  whom  it  was  offered,  that  my  book  would  not 
be  read  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  lost  all  in- 
terest in  its  publication.  The  reaction  from  the  exalta- 
tion of  expressing  myself  was  complete.  Harry,  however, 
did  not  let  me  rest:  "  Some  one  else  will  spring  up  and 
write  your  book  if  you  delay,"  was  one  of  his  urgings. 
To  which  I  replied,  "  Well  and  good!  Should  some  one 
else  succeed  where  I  have  failed  to  propagate  my  mes- 
sage, I  shall  be  only  too  glad!  It  matters  not  to  me  who 
gets  the  credit."  And  with  this  magnanimous  declara- 
tion, I  proceeded  forthwith  to  stow  away  my  manuscript 
in  a  portfolio  labeled,  "  My  Voice  and  I  —  Rejected!  " 

Xow  for  the  sequel. 

The  discarded  manuscript  remained  unheeded — al- 
most forgotten,  for  eight  years.  Meanwhile  I  continued 
to  teach  what  was  written  therein  to  my  pupils.  Among 
those  at  the  time  was  one  who  said  to  me  one  day,  "  Mrs. 
Rogers,  have  you  read  a  book  called  '  The  Psychology 
of  Singing,'  by  David  Taylor?  "  "  No,  I  have  not  heard 
of  it.  I  should  like  to  read  it,"  I  answered.  "  I  will  bring 
it  to  you,"  he  said;  "  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  just  the  kind  of  things  you  are  con- 
stantly saying  to  me."  After  reading  the  book  I  said  to 
Harry:  "  You  were  quite  right  when  you  said  that  some 
one  else  would  write  my  book;  apparently  some  one  else 
has  written  it."  The  unspoken  "  I  told  you  so  "  was 
manifest  in  his  every  feature.  "  But,"  I  continued,  "  it 
is  a  very  different  book  from  mine,  though  it  treats  of 
the  same  things,  for  it  is  mainly  iconoclastic,  whereas 
mine  is  constructive."  "Then  yours  should  be  made 
known,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  ripe."  "  Yes,"  I 
said;  "  I  think  so  too!  " 
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We  forthwith  consulted  one  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  was  of  great  value  to  us — William  Dana 
Orcutt  —  a  much  prized  friend  of  ours,  himself  the 
author  of  both  delightful  and  valuable  books.  After  ex- 
amining it  he  said:  "  This  book  ought  to  be  published, 
but  certainly  not  at  your  expense.  I  am  about  to  go  to 
Chicago  on  business,  and  if  you  will  trust  this  manu- 
script to  me,  I  myself  will  submit  it  to  McClurg  and  Co. 
I  think  they  will  want  to  publish  it."  They  did  want  to, 
thanks  to  the  endorsement  it  got  from  our  good  friend, 
whom  I  have  ever  since  regarded  as  my  literary  god- 
father; he  and  his  wife  having  long  since  been  added  to 
the  list  of  our  very  dear  and  intimate  friends.  My  book 
was  published  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and,  of  course,  certain 
of  my  reviewers  intimated  covertly  that  I  had  niched 
my  ideas  from  Taylor's  book.  However,  I  was  able,  hap- 
pily, to  bring  proof  that  "  My  Voice  and  I  "  was  offered 
for  publication  eight  years  before  Taylor's  "  Psychology 
of  Singing  "  made  its  appearance! 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  coincidences  of  this  sort  re- 
peat themselves  from  time  to  time.  Take  for  instance, 
Margeret  Deland's  "  John  Ward,  Preacher,"  which  fol- 
lowed hard  and  fast  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  "  Robert 
Elsmere  ";  and  still  farther  back  in  history  the  syn- 
chronism of  Wallace  and  Darwin  on  "  The  Origin  of 
Species  ";  though,  in  their  case,  the  two  friendly  au- 
thors found  out  betimes  that  they  had  hit  on  the  same 
theory,  and  Wallace  gracefully  ceded  "  right  of  way  " 
to  Darwin.  I  was  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  my  book  was 
not  published  eight  years  sooner.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
—  with  my  unwilling  publishers — that  the  time  was 
then  not  ripe  for  such  a  treatise.  But  eight  years  made 
a  great  difference  in  the  receptivity  of  the  reading  public 
on  matters  with  a  psychological  bearing,  and  it  has 
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reached  many  more  people  in  appearing  when  it  did 
than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  published  sooner. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  how  to  wait. 

We  carried  out  our  plan  of  crossing  the  ocean  again 
in  1897,  and,  as  usual,  after  a  couple  of  weeks  in  London 
with  the  Francillons,  and  a  visit  to  my  mother  at  Rich- 
mond, we  betook  ourselves  once  more  to  Barmouth,  and 
renewed  our  tramps  over  the  moors.  It  was  odd  that  it 
was  the  Barmouth  estuary  which  now  reminded  us  of 
Ingonish,  instead  of  Ingonish  reminding  us  of  the  Bar- 
mouth estuary. 

As  Harry  and  I  were  beginning  to  weary  of  crossing 
the  ocean  every  year,  the  thought  of  so  alluring  a  substi- 
tute for  Barmouth  as  Ingonish,  on  our  own  side  of  the 
ocean,  was  a  source  of  gladness.  We  felt  that  we  had 
discovered  it  just  in  time. 

The  succeeding  Autumn  and  Winter  were  not  strik- 
ingly eventful  for  us.  Plunged  in  the  usual  activities, 
time  slipped  along  pleasantly  and  profitably  enough. 
There  were  evenings  of  musical  ecstasies  that  we  en- 
joyed with  Loeffler,  Evelyn  Benedict,  and  Heinricht 
Gebhart,  when  Loeffler  would  bring  some  new  composi- 
tion of  his,  of  which  Gebhart  was  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
ponent. Such  evenings,  though  quite  to  ourselves,  were 
often  very  exciting.  Loeffler  himself  could  not  fail  to  get 
inspiration  and  stimulus  from  our  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion; moreover  he  needed  that  sort  of  stimulus  more 
almost  than  any  other  composer  I  have  known;  as,  after 
the  first  heat  of  creation  was  over,  a  fit  of  depreciation 
of  his  own  work  was  quite  apt  to  set  in. 

In  fact,  at  that  period  of  his  career,  he  seemed  incap- 
able of  harbouring  lasting  enthusiasm  for  any  composi- 
tion or  for  any  composer.  He  saw  things  each  day  from 
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a  different  angle,  and  it  was  always  the  new  vista  which 
held  him  enthralled  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  He 
reminded  me  of  a  certain  person  who  had  delighted  in  a 
special  dish  of  mushrooms  served  at  a  friend's  table,  and 
who,  when  regaled  with  them  again,  said  he  had  ceased 
to  care  for  mushrooms  without  the  addition  of  truffles. 
Very  delightful,  however,  were  those  times,  which  had 
been  and  were  yet  to  be  kept  up  for  many  a  year. 

On  certain  occasions  Loeffler  brought  with  him  a  viol 
d'amor  which  he  had  unearthed  in  Paris,  and  in  which 
he  revelled  as  does  a  child  with  his  first  electric  railway. 
And  how  we  loved  to  listen  to  its  mysterious  tones  —  as 
of  passion  unrevealed  —  of  love  unconsciously  brooded. 
On  deploring  the  lack  of  music  written  for  that  instru- 
ment, he  suggested  that  I  should  compose  something  for 
it,  as  I  seemed  to  feel  so  strongly  the  rareness  of  its 
resources  for  expression.  After  he  had  explained  to  me 
the  peculiarities  of  the  instrument,  I  set  about  writing  a 
Fantasia  for  it  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  composi- 
tion met  with  approval,  and  then  Loeffler  suggested  that 
I  should  arrange  the  accompaniment  for  harp;  he 
thought  the  combination  of  the  two  instruments  would 
be  a  particularly  happy  one. 

The  Fantasia  has  never  been  played  except  at  the 
time  among  ourselves,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  one  to  play  the  viol  d'amor.  Loeffler's  own  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm for  it  did  not  last  long;  it  soon  burned  itself 
out,  and  the  instrument  found  its  way,  I  believe,  into 
the  fine  collection  of  ancient  instruments  owned  by 
Montgomery  Sears.  As  to  my  Fantasia,  it  found  its  way 
to  my  portfolio,  where  it  abides  with  other  still-born 
effusions.  Yet  I  liked  it  better  than  anything  I  had 
written. 

Our  friends  of  old  times  waxed  gradually  fewer  and 
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fewer,  and  a  new  generation  took  their  place  in  only  a 
few  instances,  for  young  people  are  little  concerned  with 
the  last  generation ;  they  are  interested  in  the  now  and 
what  is  to  come,  not  in  what  has  been. 

Apropos  of  still  more  recent  friendships,  it  seems 
strange  that  in  all  the  years  I  have  lived  in  Boston  I 
never  came  into  personal  touch  with  Amy  Lowell  until 
the  year  19 19.  It  was  then,  that  after  the  publication  of 
my  "  Memories,"  which  she  had,  of  her  own  accord, 
done  me  the  honour  to  read,  she  spontaneously  wrote 
me  a  most  delightful  letter,  the  kind  that  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  an  author.  To  me,  her  praise  was  not  only 
in  itself  a  source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration,  but 
it  also  revealed  the  writer  as  a  most  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic personality,  whose  proffered  friendship  it  would 
be  a  privilege  to  accept. 

When,  shortly  after,  she  came  to  see  me,  accompanied 
by  her  friend,  Ada  Russell,  after  a  scintillating  discourse 
I  realized  how  much  I  had  missed  by  not  knowing  her 
earlier  in  life.  It  is  true  that  she  and  I  do  not  always  hold 
the  same  views;  in  fact,  we  deviate  widely  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  life,  past,  present,  and  future;  and  even  in 
our  Art  appreciations,  for  Amy  Lowell  is  essentially  a 
modern  among  moderns,  reacting  vividly  to  ultra  im- 
pressionistic forms,  among  which  I  grope  my  way  tenta- 
tively, with  only  occasional  glimpses  of  light  to  encour- 
age my  halting  steps.  Again,  she  is  somewhat  impatient 
of  voices  from  out  the  past.  The  works  of  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others  of  those 
old  colossi  should,  to  her  thinking,  only  be  preserved  in 
crypts  for  the  benefit  of  literary  and  musical  antiquaries; 
to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  any  art —  expression  that  has 
voiced  truthfully  the  feelings  of  its  own  time,  can  never 
cease  to  be  both  precious  and  interesting.  Such  art,  to 
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me,  is  like  a  piece  of  exquisite  old  brocade  —  hand- 
woven  in  the  days  when  hectic  haste  was  not ;  and  even 
though  now  quite  out  of  style,  and,  perhaps,  a  bit  thread- 
bare in  spots,  I  still  love  to  gaze  upon  it,  to  handle  it, 
while  in  thought  I  stray  from  the  hubbub  of  a  restless 
and  feverish  world  to  more  peaceful  pastures  whence  I 
emerge  refreshed  in  spirit. 

But  what  matter  that  we  see  these  things  differently 
when  there  are  so  many  vital  human  issues  where  we 
meet  on  common  ground?  After  all,  what  a  real  joy  there 
is  in  intercourse  with  a  friend  who  is  thoroughly  frank 
and  sincere !  How  wholly  restful  it  is  to  know  that  your 
friend  always  means  exactly  what  she  says  —  that  there 
is  never  any  compromise ;  to  be  spared  from  all  specula- 
tion as  to  what  really  may  be  passing  in  her  mind;  of 
reading  between  the  lines  or  of  weighing  words.  Inter- 
course with  the  rank  and  file  in  social  life  is  for  the  most 
part  so  unreal.  Not  because  of  any  wilful  insincerity,  but 
rather  from  a  general  feeling  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  make  oneself  disagreeable  by  speaking  the  truth.  For 
my  part,  there  is  nothing  to  be  prized  so  highly  as  the 
truth  from  one  who  knows. 

Amy  Lowell,  however,  with  all  her  splendid  qualities, 
is  by  no  means  free  from  the  vices  of  her  virtues.  Her 
free,  untrammelled  nature,  and  her  supreme  contempt 
for  conventions  lead  her  often  to  ignore  the  regulations 
that  make  social  life  run  smoothly.  Certain  habits  which 
she  has  established  for  herself,  such  as  turning  day  into 
night  and  night  into  her  working  hours,  make  it  hard 
for  her  friends,  who  cannot  count  on  her  for  participa- 
tion in  the  usual  time-honoured  social  functions. 

The  first  knowledge  that  came  to  me  of  this  particu- 
lar eccentricity  of  hers  was  when  she  came  to  see  me  one 
day  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  on  offering  her  the  usual 
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afternoon  tea  she  said,  "  No,  thank  you,  I  have  only- 
just  breakfasted!  "  I  was  often  bidden  to  dinner  with 
Amy  and  her  devoted  friend,  Ada  Russell,  but  on  no 
occasion  did  I  ever  see  anything  of  my  hostess  till  we 
had  nearly  finished  our  repast  (Amy  having  sent  word 
that  we  were  not  to  wait  for  her).  Somewhere  between 
eight  and  half  past  our  smiling  hostess  would  appear 
with  a  huge  black  cat  on  her  shoulder,  its  whiskers 
caressing  her  cheek.  Seating  herself  at  the  table  with  us, 
she  goes  through  every  course  of  her  belated  repast  from 
oysters  to  dessert  —  talking,  meanwhile,  on  every  imag- 
inable subject  of  interest.  Never  was  there  a  woman  who 
had  informed  herself  more  thoroughly  on  so  vast  a  range 
of  subjects,  embracing  Art,  Science,  and  Literature  in 
all  its  branches.  Nothing  escaped  her  in  any  book  she 
has  found  worth  reading.  From  these,  she  quotes  whole 
paragraphs  whenever  the  conversation  happens  to  lead 
that  way.  When,  at  last,  we  rise  from  table,  we  adjourn 
to  the  library  —  a  spacious  room  replete  with  everything 
that  the  most  exacting  taste  could  require,  from  rare  and 
precious  books,  manuscripts,  works  of  Art,  beauteous 
orchids,  and  luxurious  furnishings.  There  we  sit,  round 
the  glowing  hearth,  Amy  busying  herself  with  arranging 
lamp  shades  and  everything  else  for  our  creature  com- 
fort. We  talk  till  past  eleven  o'clock  when  Ada,  growing 
drowsy,  retires  to  her  room. 

On  asking  Amy  to  telephone  to  the  garage  for  her 
motor  to  take  me  home,  she  says,  "  You  can't  go  yet  — 
you  know  I  have  had  you  for  barely  a  couple  of  hours." 
"  Whose  fault  is  that?  "  say  I.  "  Mine,  of  course,  but  the 
result  is  just  the  same."  As  I  am  wholly  in  her  power,  I 
remain,  and  we  go  on  talking  till  midnight.  One  night, 
when  I  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  go  home  earlier  (it  was 
not  yet  eleven  J,  she  to  my  surprise  raised  no  objection, 
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but  rang  up  the  garage  at  once,  saying,  "  I  am  going 
with  you."  "  Why  should  you  do  that?  "  I  asked.  "  I 
have  an  appointment  with  my  dentist,"  was  her  answer. 
How  like  her  to  ignore  the  usual  office  hours  of  physi- 
cians, and  induce  them  to  follow  her  example  of  turning 
night  into  day. 

There  are  those  who  harshly  criticise  Amy  Lowell  — 
who  regard  her  unbridled  frankness,  amounting  at  times 
to  brusqueness,  as  an  unpardonable  offense  to  propriety. 
They  do  not  understand  her.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
true  woman  underneath  the  surface  —  of  her  great 
heart,  her  generosity,  her  broad  sympathies  and  help- 
fulness; of  the  infinite  pains  she  is  ever  ready  to  take  in 
the  interest  of  her  keen  appreciation  of  merit  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found ;  of  her  great  capacity  for  enthusiastic 
admiration,  and  for  devoted  friendships.  Last,  not  least, 
for  her  extraordinary  courage  in  the  face  of  untold 
physical  sufferings.  In  spite  of  her  detractions,  Amy 
Lowell  will  shine  forth  as  a  remarkable  character  —  a 
unique  specimen  of  womanhood.  I,  who  know  her  well, 
am  proud  to  be  numbered  among  her  friends. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CAPE    BRETON  AGAIN  —  A    CRUISE    IN    NEWFOUNDLAND 
INGONISH  AT  LAST HELPFUL  ENDEAVOURS 

WE  were  able,  happily,  in  1898,  to  carry  out 
our  plan  to  further  explore  Cape  Breton 
Island,  and  to  spend  part  of  our  summer  at 
Ingonish.  As  we  would  share  such  a  prospective  feast  of 
loveliness  with  some  friend,  we  invited  the  merry  Mar- 
guerite Merington  to  accompany  us,  starting  once  more 
for  Baddeck,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  the  good  ship 
"  Harlaw,"  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  Newfoundland, 
which,  on  its  way,  was  to  make  port  at  Ingonish  —  thus 
serving  our  purpose  to  go  by  water  instead  of  repeating 
the  fatiguing  sixty-mile  drive  over  Cape  Smoky. 

After  about  a  week  at  Baddeck,  we  boarded  the 
"  Harlaw,"  a  sizable,  comfortable,  and  homelike  vessel, 
which  only  had  cabin  accommodation  for  about  eight  or 
ten  passengers,  and  where  everything  was  quite  free  and 
easy,  if  not  over  clean.  We  soon  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  Captain  Farquhar,  a  genial  and  interest- 
ing person,  as  well  as  a  very  daring  skipper,  and  he,  who 
seemed  to  like  our  company  pretty  well,  urged  us  to  con- 
tinue on  the  "  Harlaw  "  to  the  end  of  their  route,  which 
was  to  be  "  Current  Island,"  at  the  extreme  north  of 
West  Newfoundland,  and  barely  ten  miles  from  Labra- 
dor. He  tempted  us  further  by  promising  —  weather 
permitting  —  to  land  us  on  the  Labrador  coast.  The 
prospect  of  all  this  unexpected  adventure  was  too  much 
for  us,  and  our  objection  that  our  rooms  were  engaged 
at  Ingonish  for  the  following  day  were  soon  overcome. 

254 
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The  summer  trade  of  the  good  ship  "  Harlaw  "  was 
chiefly  with  the  lobster  factories  along  the  coast,  to 
which  they  carried  cases  of  new  and  empty  cans,  bearing 
away  cases  of  the  finished  product  known  as  "  canned 
lobster."  This  entailed  stopping  at  a  number  of  little 
places  where  the  lobster  factory  was  the  only  distin- 
guishing feature  outside  of  the  natural  scenery,  and 
whence  the  natives  rowed  out  to  our  ship  in  small  boats, 
in  which  the  full  and  empty  cases,  in  their  turn,  were 
stowed.  Much  talk  in  varied  vernacular  met  our  ears, 
but  the  familiar,  "  Come,  get  a  hustle  on  you!  "  was 
always  prominent.  The  officers  and  crew  on  the  "  Har- 
law "  had  also  their  own  particular  version  of  the 
English  language;  for  instance,  the  scenery  was 
"  mountaneous  "  the  siren  was  a  "  sireen,"  a  mirage  was 
a  "  murrage,"  and  so  forth. 

Captain  Farquhar  used  to  tell  us  wonderful  tales  of 
his  crew's  adventures  in  Labrador  when  on  their  seal 
hunts,  or  rather  seal  massacres,  I  should  call  them  (the 
early  spring  trade  of  the  "  Harlaw  "  being  in  seal- 
pelts),  tales  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  parties  stranded 
on  blocks  of  ice  which  during  their  operations  had  sud- 
denly broken  away  from  the  main  mass,  leaving  a  watery 
chasm  between  them  and  any  foothold,  all  alone 
and  helpless  in  the  midst  of  their  bloody  trophies. 
These  stories,  so  vivid  and  picturesque,  robbed  me 
of  all  desire  to  array  myself  in  a  sealskin  coat  for  the 
future ! 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  July  7  that  we  started  from 
Ingonish,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after 
passing  Cape  North  and  St.  Paul's  Island,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Cape  Breton,  we  reached  Port  au  Basque  — 
the  first  of  Newfoundland.  Though  late  in  the  evening 
—  nearly  nine  o'clock  —  daylight  was  only  just  on  the 
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wane,  so  we  landed  and  walked  over  the  fairly  smooth 
tops  of  tall,  massive  rocks,  heaped  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  to  the  village,  called  "  Channel,"  consisting  of  a 
number  of  neat  little  houses,  all  alike  in  appearance, 
scattered  about  on  irregular  elevations,  surrounded  by- 
wooden  fences  painted  a  glaring  white.  There  was  little 
or  no  vegetation  —  only  such  as  is  usual  on  the  thin  de- 
posits of  soil  found  on  the  top  of  rocky  cliffs.  Never  a 
tree  was  in  sight.  It  seemed  to  us  strange  that  so  barren 
a  spot  should  present  so  friendly  an  aspect.  The  people 
we  came  across  during  our  stroll  were  simple,  kindly, 
and  apparently  quite  contented  with  their  lot. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Bay  St.  George,  where 
we  landed  at  noon  on  the  same  day.  As  seen  from  the 
ship,  the  little  settlement  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  little  wooden  toy  houses,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  The  strip  of  sandy  shore  on  which  they 
stood  was  so  flat,  and,  to  the  untrained  eye,  so  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  it  seemed  as  though  in 
stormy  weather  the  waves  must  sweep  it  out  of  existence. 
How  the  inhabitants  could  have  the  courage  to  settle 
there  was  a  mystery!  The  sea  in  several  places,  had 
made  waterways  of  the  streets,  if  such  trails  of  loose 
sand  could  be  called  streets.  Here  and  there  were  groups 
of  stunted,  scrubby  fir  trees,  and  the  sun  had  even  con- 
jured up  a  few  meadows,  where  bloomed  buttercups  and 
daisies,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  iris.  The  whole 
effect  of  that  region  was  wild,  weird,  and  desolate. 

The  next  day  brought  us  to  "  Bay  of  Islands,"  the 
first  of  which  was  "  Petries,"  and  then  "  Corner  Brook," 
set  in  a  beautiful,  placid  bay,  charming  in  contour.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  powerful  con- 
trast to  the  arid  places  hitherto  passed  on  our  trip  than 
this  smiling  country  of  soft  undulations  and  hills.  Pro- 
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tected  by  rugged  mountains  from  the  harsh  winds  of  the 
north,  it  is  rich  in  verdure  and  every  sort  of  vegetation. 
As  for  climate,  one  might  imagine  oneself  at  Lucerne. 
The  only  suggestion  of  one's  being  so  far  north  was  the 
snow  still  visible  on  the  mountains,  the  most  prominent 
of  these  being  Mt.  Blomidon. 

Our  next  objective  was  Bonne  Bay,  where  we  landed 
early  in  the  afternoon.  This,  of  all  the  places  we  touched 
at  in  Newfoundland,  was  really  the  climax  in  scenery. 
The  approach  was  particularly  interesting.  Nature  had 
revealed  itself  in  freakish  mood.  There  loomed  up  huge, 
curiously  shaped  rocks,  which  seemed  to  have  grown 
straight  up  from  the  ocean-bed  as  the  tree  grows  from 
the  soil,  alone,  remote,  and  gloomy.  In  some  of  these 
were  mysterious-looking  caves,  and  on  others  attach- 
ments of  queer,  weird  formations.  At  the  top  of  a  rugged 
cliff  there  was  plainly  in  evidence  a  gigantic  stone  figure 
of  a  man  in  a  most  imposing  attitude,  as  if  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  whole  range  within  his  rule.  At  an- 
other angle  we  beheld  a  natural  tower,  resembling  some 
old  ruin  on  the  Rhine.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  all 
of  those  strange  freaks  of  nature. 

The  settlement  of  Bonne  Bay  is  built  up  on  a  green 
mountain.  As  the  "  Harlaw  "  was  to  remain  at  the  wharf 
at  least  two  hours,  we  had  time  to  roam  about  through 
the  highways  and  byways  to  our  heart's  content.  The 
'temperature  was  quite  soft  and  warm —  spruce,  balsam, 
alder,  and  mountain  ash  were  flourishing  there.  I  even 
spied  out  vines  of  the  trailing  arbutus  and  some  delicate 
ferns.  A  number  of  the  natives  came  forth  to  meet  us 
in  friendly  fashion;  among  others,  the  minister  of  the 
little  English  church,  Mr.  Holland,  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  settled  there  for  fifteen  years.  The  latter,  in 
view  of  our  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  scenery,  urged  us, 
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in  case  we  should  be  tempted  to  return  to  Bonne  Bay,  to 
take  up  our  abode  in  their  home.  Such  an  invitation 
savoured  of  a  broad  hospitality  —  as  proffered  to 
strangers  after  only  five  or  ten  minutes'  conversation  by 
the  roadside! 

We  proceeded  to  "  Saunders  Harbour,"  where  Cap- 
tain Farquhar  owned  a  lobster  factory.  There  we  saw 
two  thousand  boiled  lobsters  piled  up  on  a  low  table 
ready  for  packing.  We  asked  how  much  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  for  lobster.  The  answer  was,  "  This  year 
they  were  not  as  plentiful  as  usual,  so  we  are  charging  a 
dollar  a  hundred."  They  showed  us  a  lobster-claw,  the 
meat  of  which  was  sufficient  to  dine  four  or  five  people, 
and  they  told  us  of  having  caught  one  weighing  fourteen 
pounds.  It  sounds  like  a  fish  story,  but  it  is  really  true. 

We  passed  quite  close  to  the  wrecked  "  City  of  Balti- 
more "  on  Flat  Island,  and  two  large  whales  were 
frolicking  around  there  in  a  school  of  herring. 

The  day  was  sultry,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and 
the  mosquitoes,  extra  large  and  melodious,  were  very 
troublesome.  There  were  sealskins  hanging  out  to  dry  on 
the  fronts  of  all  the  little  huts,  while  an  unsuspecting 
seal  was  swimming  about  happily  in  the  Bay. 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  made  for  Current 
Island,  our  farthest  northern  objective,  and  nearest  to 
Labrador.  Rain  and  fog  had  set  in,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  seeing  Labrador,  although  it  was  only  nine 
miles  away.  We  were  terribly  disappointed,  for  the 
Labrador  coast  had  for  us  a  secret  and  mysterious  lure, 
something  akin  to  the  lure  that  the  North  Pole  has  ever 
had  from  the  time  of  Franklin  to  Peary.  And  we  had 
counted  on  Captain  Farquhar's  promise  to  land  us  there. 

We  now  started  on  our  homeward  way,  varying  the 
route  and  making  for  new  lobster  emporiums.  There  had 
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been  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  scenery  since  leaving 
Bonne  Bay.  Saunders,  Bartlett's,  Current  Island,  and 
Briggs  are  all  flat  and  uninteresting.  Nevertheless,  these 
little  settlements  have  each  some  human  interest  of  their 
own.  The  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  French 
settlers,  are  intelligent,  honest,  hard-working,  kindly, 
and  sober  —  probably  because  there  was  no  liquor  to  be 
procured!  There  are  hundreds  of  wild  dogs  domesticated 
for  drawing  the  sledges  over  the  winter  snows,  and  haul- 
ing timber  from  distant  forests,  but  not  a  single  one  did 
we  see  of  that  noble  variety  commonly  known  to  us  as  a 
"  Newfoundland  dog."  We  saw  wild  ducks  swimming 
about,  with  beaks  like  parrots,  which  serve  them  for 
digging  in  the  sand;  they  call  them  "  parroquets"  be- 
cause of  those  same  beaks.  Such  queer,  nondescript 
things,  almost  as  queer  as  Alice's  Mock  Turtle. 

On  approaching  Bonne  Bay  from  the  other  side  we 
drew  deep  breaths  of  satisfaction,  for  we  had  our  glori- 
ous mountain  scenery  back  again. 

One  feature  of  this  region  is  the  frequency  of  beauti- 
ful fiords.  There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  of  Norwegian 
scenery. 

We  found  that  the  natives  and  settlers  were  in  utter 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  They  had 
no  idea  who  was  the  latest  President  of  the  United 
States,  nor  did  they  know,  until  we  brought  them  the 
news,  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
We  resolved  on  remedying  the  forlorn  condition  of  these 
good  people,  so  shut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  so  we  saw  to  it  that  in  future  the  "  Harlaw  " 
should  convey  to  them,  on  its  fortnightly  trips,  plenty 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  for  distribution  by  their 
minister  among  them  and  neighbouring  settlements. 

Beyond  Bay  of  Islands,  we  passed  some  of  the  wildest 
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and  most  rugged  cliffs  we  had  yet  beheld;  places  which 
were  the  exclusive  and  unmolested  habitat  of  wild  birds 
that  nested  there  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  This 
was  the  only  scenery  we  had  come  upon  which  was 
thoroughly  typical  of  the  utter  desolation  with  which 
somehow  we  had  always  associated  the  western  part  of 
Newfoundland. 

We  were  now  nearing  the  end  of  our  cruise.  In  the 
evening  we  landed  again  at  Port  au  Basque,  to  which 
the  twilight  lent  so  fascinating  a  mystery  that  even  the 
fastidious  Whistler  —  who  so  hated  to  see  the  whole  of 
anything  as  it  really  was  —  would  have  been  impressed. 
Here,  in  the  twilight,  everything  looked  like  something 
else,  which  would  have  delighted  Whistler's  heart!  We 
rose  at  three  next  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  Cape 
Ray.  What  a  glorious  sight  was  that  —  gradual  illu- 
mination of  the  lovely  group  of  mountain  which  loomed 
up  behind  the  lighthouse!  In  two  hours  more  we  were 
again  in  Cape  Breton,  at  Cape  North,  and  fast  approach- 
ing our  original  goal  —  Ingonish. 

We  could  hardly  realize  that  we  had  spent  only  one 
week  on  our  Newfoundland  cruise !  The  varied  impres- 
sions received  from  the  numerous  places  we  had  ap- 
proached (which  were  only  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart) 
made  it  seem  as  if  it  must  have  taken  at  least  a  month 
to  see  it  all. 

We  shall  always  retain  a  happy  memory  of  this  rather 
unique  experience  —  of  the  fun,  the  little  private  jokes 
enjoyed  in  the  company  of  the  merry  and  irrepressible 
Marguerite  Merington,  who  was  never  so  much  in 
her  element  as  when  some  unusual  adventure  was  on 
foot. 

After  we  were  duly  installed  at  Burke's,  there  arrived 
a  family — strangers  to  us  —  from  Akron,  Ohio,  who, 
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like  ourselves,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Ingonish.  We  at 
once  entered  into  friendly  relations,  and  took  counsel 
together  as  to  what  we  might  do  to  put  some  life  into  the 
little  community,  and  stir  up  some  ambition  in  them  to 
better  their  conditions.  It  was  no  easy  task  that  was 
before  us  to  battle  with  a  deep-seated  inertia,  and  pas- 
sive acquiescence  in  things  as  they  were.  Yet  the  people 
made  such  strong  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  by  their 
kindly  and  lovable  dispositions  and  their  readiness  to 
render  service  without  any  thought  of  self-interest,  that 
we  willingly  undertook  it.  We  saw  at  once  that  these 
Ingonishers  had  a  really  splendid  natural  capacity  for 
every  sort  of  manual  work;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
that  they  could  not  turn  their  hands  to  if  the  law  of 
necessity  compelled  them  to  it.  But  they  preferred  to  do 
without  comforts  which  they  might  easily  have  procured 
for  themselves,  from  simple  lack  of  initiative  and  energy. 
This  was  the  raw  material  we  were  to  tackle. 

Mr.  Corson,  our  new  friend  from  Akron,  and  Harry 
set  about  getting  to  the  root  of  their  unprosperity.  The 
people  complained  that  the  fish  had  left  the  Bay  and 
that  they  had  no  boat  adapted  to  deep-sea  fishing.  Mr. 
Corson  procured  one  for  them,  but  they  neglected  it,  and 
it  was  to  be  seen  over  Sunday  at  anchor  out  in  the  Bay 
with  its  sails  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  with  no  one  in 
charge  save  a  dog! 

Meanwhile  I  myself  got  together  the  fishermen  and 
their  women-folk  in  the  little  Methodist  church  to  teach 
them  to  sing  some  of  the  good  old  hymn  tunes,  in  time 
and  in  tune.  It  was  hard  to  restrain  my  mirth  when,  on 
classifying  the  different  voices  for  part  singing,  sundry 
big,  burly,  and  bristle-bearded  fishermen  came  forward, 
and  in  booming  bass  voices  announced  themselves  as 
sopranos,  which  they  pronounced  "  sopraynos  "! 
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To  vary  the  deadly  monotony  of  their  lives,  we  held 
occasional  mass  meetings,  for  the  people  liked  to  hear 
Harry  and  Mr.  Corson  talk.  At  one  of  these  they  were 
much  taken  by  Harry's  version  of  General  Grant's  an- 
swer to  Sheridan's  telegram  before  Appomattox,  "  Push 
things!  "  Only  too  ready  to  popularize  so  appropriate  a 
motto,  we  had  a  flag  made  on  which  was  emblazoned  in 
large  red  letters,  "  Push  Things!  "  and  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  flag-raising,  which  was  to  take  place 
with  due  pomp  and  ceremony!  Marguerite  Merington 
wrote  for  the  occasion  a  patriotic  song,  which  I  set  to 
music,  and  in  which  I  drilled  my  choir  of  mixed  (very 
mixed)  voices.  The  organ  was  removed  from  the  church 
to  the  barn  of  Burke's  premises,  and  there,  in  the  odor- 
ous vicinity  of  dried  cod,  pealed  forth  those  stirring 
strains  of  Ingonish  patriotism!  There  were  some  spirited 
speeches  —  one  of  which  was  made  by  their  Premier, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Murray,  who  highly  approved  the 
"  Push  Things  "  amendment;  and  Peggy  read  a  humor- 
ous poem  entitled  "  Just  Fish,"  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  assembly. 

The  fresh  spirit  apparently  awakened  by  these  doings, 
and  their  pride  in  their  flag  with  its  inspiring  motto, 
promised  well  for  the  future.  But  alas!  we  learned  all 
too  soon  that  trying  to  infuse  new  life  into  a  dead  com- 
munity is  like  galvanizing  corpses!  There  was  evidently 
not  enough  public  spirit  aroused  for  them  even  to  repair 
the  damage  which  sundry  blizzards  had  wrought  on  their 
flag,  for  when  we  returned  the  following  year,  the  motto 
had  dwindled  to  "  Push  T,"  and  the  year  after  there 
remained  only  the  solitary  letter,  "  P." 

We  had,  at  an  earlier  date,  singled  out  a  certain  house, 
conspicuous  for  its  size,  its  good  looks,  and  its  fine 
situation,  on  a  point  commanding  the  broad  ocean, 
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Ingonish  Island,  and  the  beautiful  range  of  mountains 
encircling  South  Bay.  We  were  told,  however,  that  the 
owner,  John  E.  McLeod,  the  most  prominent  man  there, 
had  built  it  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his  own  family,  and 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  summer  boarders. 
Our  only  chance  lay,  therefore,  in  persuading  him  to 
change  his  mind.  This,  after  much  diplomatic  maneu- 
vering, we  finally  succeeded  in  doing,  and  it  ended  in  his 
putting  at  our  disposal  all  the  best  rooms  in  his  house  — 
the  equivalent  of  a  comfortable  cottage  all  to  ourselves. 
This  was  luck  indeed! 

We  soon  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  our  host, 
a  sterling  specimen  of  a  Scotchman;  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian, somewhat  grim  and  autocratic  in  his  own  house- 
hold, but  commanding  our  respect  for  the  uprightness  of 
his  character.  We  found  him  also  surprisingly  progres- 
sive in  view  of  his  environment.  He  co-operated  willingly 
with  us  in  the  making  of  certain  very  desirable  innova- 
tions which  added  greatly  to  the  well-being  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  our  digestions  were  rescued  from  the  effects 
of  the  all-pervading  frying  pan  by  his  willing  consent  to 
our  adding  our  own  good  cook  to  his  summer  household 
for  the  future. 

It  was  interesting,  as  time  went  on,  to  note  how  the 
force  of  example  silently  did  its  work.  Our  lead  was 
followed  by  certain  of  the  natives  planting  flowers  in 
front  of  their  cottages;  and  the  wild-cucumber  vine, 
with  which  we  had  beautified  the  broad  veranda  which 
we  had  added  to  Mr.  McLeod's  house,  soon  made  its 
appearance  also  on  the  little  porches  of  other  dwellings. 
This  was  a  big  advance  on  the  original  dullness  and  in- 
difference which  had  prevailed  in  the  past. 

A  striking  instance  of  that  indifference,  shared  even 
by  the  master  of  "  Castle  McLeod,"  as  we  called  it,  was 
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that  when  we  first  settled  there,  there  was  no  water  to 
drink  save  inky-looking  rain  water,  which  was  conducted 
from  the  roof-gutter  to  a  tank  in  the  cellar.  Meanwhile, 
in  a  meadow  on  their  own  land,  there  was  a  fine  spring, 
wasting  its  crystal  waters  on  a  ditch  frequented  by  cows. 
No  one  had  had  initiative  enough  to  utilize  this  God- 
given  source  of  health  and  comfort.  In  double-quick 
time  we  had  the  spring  properly  enclosed  and  the  water 
conducted  to  the  house.  This  was  only  one  of  many 
efforts  on  our  part. 

Our  friends,  the  Corsons,  meanwhile  were  doing  their 
full  share  of  good  work  over  at  South  Bay,  where  they, 
having  like  ourselves  concluded  that  there  was  no  place 
on  earth  so  beautiful  for  a  summer  home  as  Ingonish, 
had  purchased  some  hundreds  of  acres  on  Middlehead, 
the  peninsula  separating  South  from  North  Bay,  and 
thereon  built  a  spacious  log  house  facing  Cape  Smoky 
and  the  adjoining  mountain  range.  But  both  he  and 
Harry  had  to  face  some  hard  disappointments  in  their 
efforts  to  do  good. 

The  only  thing  out  of  which  we  got  any  real  satisfac- 
tion was  when  we  offered  liberal  prizes  of  money  for  the 
best  boats  of  different  sizes  to  be  built  by  the  men  them- 
selves. This  actually  did  stir  them  up,  and  some  very 
good  boats  were  forthcoming.  When  the  time  came,  we 
had  a  grand  racing  competition  with  properly  appointed 
judges  to  award  the  prizes.  Gay  pennants  were  made  by 
us  for  the  occasion,  with  the  "  swastika  "  emblazoned 
thereon;  and  apropos  of  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
record  that  so  greatly  did  this  emblem  of  good  luck  and 
prosperity  appeal  to  the  natives  that  at  our  suggestion 
they  made  it  the  central  figure  in  many  of  the  hooked 
rugs  which  in  Cape  Breton  form  the  chief  adornment  of 
their  dwellings. 

I  have  since  gloated  over  the  humorous  idea  that,  in 
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the  centuries  to  come,  some  one,  in  writing  a  history  of 
Cape  Breton,  may  assert  that  "  direct  proofs  of  Oriental 
occupation  have  been  found  in  the  '  swastika  '  emblem 
discovered  on  ancient  rugs  made  by  the  natives  "! 

It  is  not  easy  for  me,  as  I  write  in  this  year  1920,  to 
drop  the  subject  of  Ingonish,  so  greatly  has  it  possessed 
our  hearts  for  the  last  two  decades  and  more  too,  even 
though  I  doubt  whether  it  may  be  of  equal  interest  to 
my  readers.  Yet,  the  charm  it  had  and  still  has  for  us 
has  been  felt  as  strongly  by  all  the  various  friends  who 
have  shared  its  beauties  with  us.  And,  indeed,  who  could 
wend  their  way  through  Clyburn  Valley,  following  that 
meandering  gurgling  stream  with  tall  wooded  mountains 
rearing  their  proud  heads  on  either  side,  those  pictur- 
esque be-lichened  boulders  and  rocks,  and  resign  them- 
selves to  see  it  never  again! 

In  our  eagerness  to  sequester  our  chosen  retreat  from 
the  inroad  of  crowding  summer  visitors  we  were  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  all  anxious  inquirers  that 
there  was  no  hotel,  no  golf-links,  auction-bridge,  no 
anything,  save  its  natural  beauties,  to  tempt  the  motley 
frequenters  of  popular  watering  places.  We  have  always 
harboured  a  secret  dread  that  some  capitalist  would  dis- 
cover it,  put  up  a  hotel  and  cottages,  making  of  it  a 
second  and  improved  edition  of  Mount  Desert.  We  could 
have  peopled  Ingonish  with  our  acquaintances  had  we 
so  desired,  but  we  were  as  jealous  of  its  quiet  seclusion 
as  an  angler  of  a  secret  pool  where  dwell  the  speckled 
trout.  When,  each  morning  soon  after  dawn,  we  ran 
down  that  grassy  slope  at  McLeod's  Point  for  a  swim  in 
the  ocean,  in  such  complete  seclusion  that  one  of  our 
guests  once  apostrophied  Harry's  bathing  attire  as  his 
"  never-wets,"  how  could  we  tolerate  the  bare  idea  of 
those  secluded  shores  infested  by  a  lot  of  fashionably 
arrayed  bathers  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  surf! 


CHAPTER  X 

GERICKE     RETURNS THE     GERICKES'     HOSPITALITY 

FRITZ     KREISLER DR.     MUCK JACOB    EPSTEIN,     HIS 

ARTISTIC    EVOLUTION THE    BOER    WAR THE    JOHN 

HAYS  HAMMONDS JOINING  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  NEW 

ENGLAND    CONSERVATORY   OF    MUSIC 

THE  year  1893  brought  some  changes  in  the 
music-world  of  Boston.  At  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs the  Conductor,  Emil  Paur,  was  succeeded 
by  Gericke,  who,  after  a  nine  years'  absence,  returned 
to  us  accompanied  by  his  wife,  her  mother,  and  a  little 
daughter.  Once  more  did  our  Orchestra  have  to  submit 
to  Gericke's  unflinchingly  strict  regime,  to  which,  after 
the  leadership  of  good-natured,  easy-going  Paur,  they 
did  not  take  any  too  kindly.  We  became  good  friends 
with  the  Gerickes,  who  tendered  us  much  hospitality  in 
their  attractive  home  in  Brookline,  where  they  enter- 
tained many  distinguished  artists  with  delightful  in- 
formality. 

I  happen  to  recall  a  remarkable  conversation  with 
Fritz  Kreisler,  who  sat  next  to  me  there  at  dinner  one 
evening  —  remarkable  in  that  it  was  in  several  lan- 
guages at  once.  Kreisler,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
fame,  had  not  yet  learned  to  speak  English,  and  he  had  a 
queer  way  of  saying  a  word  in  any  language  that  hap- 
pened to  come  uppermost  at  the  time,  which  rendered 
his  polyglot  sentences  a  bit  perplexing  to  the  listener. 
His  vivid  personality,  his  overflowing  vitality,  his  quick 
emotional  reactions,  and  his  utter  freedom  of  spirit, 
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made  a  great  impression  on  me.  I  beheld  in  him  an  un- 
trammeled  soul.  And  is  not  all  of  that  apparent  in  his 
playing?  All  of  that  and  something  more,  for  one  feels  in 
him  the  born  artist  from  the  first  breath. 

Apropos  of  Gericke's  fine  work  with  the  Orchestra: 
when  Dr.  Muck  took  his  place  in  1906  I  had  noticed  he 
had  a  way,  every  now  and  again,  of  dropping  his  baton 
and  letting  the  men  proceed  at  their  own  sweet  will,  so, 
when  we  met  one  evening  at  the  Henry  Higginsons,  I 
said  to  him  laughingly,  "  I  regard  you  as  past  master  in 
the  subtlest  form  of  flattery!  "  "  How  so?  "  he  enquired. 
"  Because  of  the  canny  way  in  which  you  drop  suddenly 
your  baton.  You  seem  to  say,  I  Gentlemen,  what  is  there 
for  me  to  do,  Such  artists  as  you  need  no  directions.' " 
He  gave  one  of  his  sardonic  smiles,  which  seemed  to 
express,  "  Ah,  so  you  have  found  me  out?  "  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  have  dared  to  drop  his  baton  in 
an  orchestra  less  highly  trained,  he  owned  up  quite 
handsomely  that  he  had  found  an  orchestra  so  perfect 
in  its  ensemble  that  he  could  actually  play  on  it  as  on 
a  single  instrument. 

How  little  did  we  then  dream  what  a  despicable  part 
in  the  annals  of  our  history  that  same  Muck  was  des- 
tined to  play,  and  how  ignobly  he  was  to  turn  traitor  to 
his  generous  and  unsuspecting  host.  I  weep  to  think  of 
Henry  Higginson's  cruel  disillusions! 

One  day  when  Harry's  affairs  had  taken  him  to  New 
York,  in  exploring  the  East  Side  in  company  with  a 
friend,  they  strolled  into  the  University  Settlement  Li- 
brary, where  Harry's  eye  was  at  once  caught  by  some 
remarkable  crayon  sketches  placed  here  and  there  about 
the  room  —  chiefly  figures  of  battered  old  men  and 
women  of  the  Ghetto.  Struck  by  the  bold  execution  and 
fine  perception  of  the  artist  in  bringing  out  the  true 
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characteristics  of  his  subjects,  he  asked  the  librarian  the 
name  of  the  artist,  adding,  "  Whoever  he  is,  he  has  enor- 
mous talent."  She  answered,  "  How  glad  I  am  to  hear 
you  say  that,  for  I,  myself,  think  highly  of  his  work.  He 
is  a  young  Russian  named  Jacob  Epstein,  struggling  to 
make  his  way,  but,  unhappily  without  means  or  oppor- 
tunity." Harry  at  once  purchased  two  of  the  sketches, 
which  now  hang  on  our  library  wall.  Besides  the  modest 
sum  which  came  to  him  by  this  purchase,  it  proved  to  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  Jacob.  This  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  librarian,  Helen  Moore,  who  was 
one  of  those  women  to  whom  acts  of  benevolence  come 
natural,  and  for  whom  we  later  acquired  a  great  respect 
and  friendship. 

Miss  Moore  wrote  us  that  Jacob  had  been  warned 
by  an  oculist  to  desist  entirely  from  drawing  for  a  time ; 
that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  work  on  a  farm 
for  six  months  or  so.  Harry  then  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing J.  Montgomery  Sears  in  Jacob's  case,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  promptly  taken  on  as  one  of  his  farm  hands 
at  Southboro.  He  did  such  good  work  there  that  Mr. 
Sears  had  certainly  no  cause  to  regret  coming  to  the 
rescue.  When,  during  one  of  Helen  Moore's  visits  to 
Boston,  she  and  I  went,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Sears,  to 
lunch  at  the  Southboro  farm,  we  saw  Jacob  in  his  new 
capacity,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man;  tall,  well-proportioned, 
with  open  countenance,  black  eyes,  and  a  wealth  of 
black  hair.  With  returning  health,  however,  the  artistic 
sap  was  beginning  to  rise.  The  time  had  arrived  when 
the  call  of  Art  was  too  strong  to  be  longer  resisted. 
Meanwhile  a  change  had  come  over  his  spirit.  He  no 
longer  wished  to  draw  or  paint;  what  he  really  wanted 
was  to  be  a  sculptor,  and  do  big  things  in  bronze  and 
marble. 
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Harry  then  obtained  for  him  an  entrance  into  the 
studio  of  the  famous  sculptor,  Daniel  G.  French,  where 
he  followed  his  bent  in  studying  with  the  Master.  Later 
on,  he  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  and 
after  a  year  or  so  the  news  reached  us  that  he  had  be- 
come famous;  that  in  England  the  name  of  Jacob  Ep- 
stein was  already  prominent  in  the  Art  world,  his  bold 
and  original  conceptions  loudly  extolled  by  the  guild  of 
modernists  as  pioneer  work  in  new  Art-forms.  When  a 
statue  to  Oscar  Wilde,  to  be  erected  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 
Paris,  was  under  consideration,  it  was  announced  that  a 
well  known  nobleman  had  offered  a  contribution  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  with  the  proviso  it  was  to  be  the  work 
of  "  that  great  sculptor  "  Jacob  Epstein.  In  due  time 
the  work  was  offered  to  him,  and  when  completed 
elicited  a  perfect  howl  of  opposition  by  a  large  majority. 
Epstein,  however,  unaffected  by  adverse  criticism,  de- 
clined to  change  it.  It  was  finally  accepted,  and  was 
placed  in  the  great  cemetery  where  lie  the  remains  of 
Oscar  Wilde. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  stalwart  form  of  the  youth 
who  set  down  two  ponderous  buckets  as  he  came  for- 
ward to  greet  us  that  day  at  Southboro  farm,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  fit  to  him  his  new  character  of  Futurist  in 
sculpture.  And  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  how  an  unpre- 
meditated visit  to  an  East  Side  library  was  the  means 
employed  by  destiny  to  open  the  way  to  Epstein's  ar- 
tistic evolution  and  his  subsequent  brilliant  career. 

Talking  of  sculpture,  I  am  minded  of  an  unusual  oc- 
currence relating  to  a  friend  very  dear  to  us,  namely,  the 
blossoming  of  a  rare  talent  for  creative  work  never  mani- 
fested until  she  was  bedridden  by  a  prolonged  illness. 
As  she  lay  helpless  on  her  couch,  she  became  possessed 
by  a  passionate  desire  to  model  some  of  the  poetic 
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images  crowding  in  her  brain.  At  length,  rebelling  at 
further  restraint,  she  procured  some  clay  and  set  to 
work.  The  joy  of  seeing  her  mental  images  take  shape 
and  form  penetrated  her  frame,  rousing  into  action  her 
dormant  muscles  to  the  extent  that  before  long  she  was 
able  even  to  cut  her  creations  in  the  marble  itself!  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Nanna  Matthews 
Bryant,  so  beautiful  and  so  original,  on  reading  this  will 
learn  what  wonders  can  be  accomplished  by  determined 
concentration  on  something  greater  than  the  flesh.  And 
how  encouraging  it  should  be  to  those  whose  self-expres- 
sion in  Art  has  been  arrested  by  ill  health. 

In  1899  the  war  was  raging  between  Great  Britain 
and  South  Africa,  and  our  emotions  were  kept  alive  by 
Rosamond's  weekly  letters  from  London,  which  mir- 
rored the  agitations,  the  sorrows,  the  tragedies  that  Eng- 
land was  suffering  during  that  terrible  ordeal,  which  was 
really  the  outcome  of  the  Revolution  in  1896,  when 
Dr.  Jameson's  rash  and  premature  advance  on  Johannes- 
burg implicated  both  British  subjects  and  Americans 
in  that  disastrous  attempt  known  as  the  "  Jameson 
Raid."  We  happened  at  a  later  period  —  in  1906  —  to 
count  among  our  friends  the  John  Hays  Hammonds, 
from  whom  we  obtained  vivid  pictures  of  the  conditions 
in  South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  in  which 
Mr.  Hammond  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, who  was  by  Cecil  Rhodes  appointed  Managing 
Director  of  the  gold  fields  of  South  Africa,  had  enormous 
interests  at  stake,  both  of  his  own  and  of  others,  which 
led  to  his  joining  in  the  loud  protests  of  the  Uitlanders 
against  an  arbitrary  and  rotten  government.  For  the 
part  he  played  in  the  Revolution  he  was  put  under 
arrest,  together  with  three  of  his  associates,  and  at  the 
trial  all  four  were  condemned  to  death.  The  scaffold  on 
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which  the  four  leaders  were  to  meet  their  doom  was 
already  erected,  when  timely  intervention  caused  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  to  conclude  that  a  fine  of  $125,000  each 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  him  than  four  dead 
bodies,  and  the  sentence  was  commuted.  But  the  news 
was  cruelly  withheld  till  the  last  moment  from  the  con- 
demned. Mrs.  Hammond's  description  of  that  night  of 
agony  and  suspense  was  heartrending.  It  is  amazing 
what  we  humans  can  go  through  and  come  up  smiling. 
As  I  strolled  with  Mrs.  Hammond  through  the  shaded 
paths  of  their  beautiful  summer  home  in  Gloucester,  no 
trace  was  visible  of  the  acute  suffering  and  anxiety  ex- 
perienced out  there  in  the  Transvaal,  nor  could  one 
dream,  in  coming  into  contact  with  that  calm,  composed 
personality,  that  Mr.  Hammond  had  been  so  nearly  face 
to  face  with  the  hangman. 

I  have  always  harboured  a  dislike  to  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  any  institution  —  to  joining  clubs  or  associations 
of  any  sort.  While  willing  to  do  my  part  in  any  important 
movement,  I  have  always  preferred  to  do  it  in  my  own 
way,  as  a  free  lance.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  broke 
through  my  rule  in  1902,  when  I  was  urged  to  join  the 
Faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
It  was  a  talk  I  had  with  its  Director,  George  W.  Chad- 
wick,  when  he  came  to  broach  the  subject  to  me,  which 
brought  about  my  inconsistent  conduct.  I  was  impressed 
by  the  admirable  efforts  he  was  making  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  Conservatory  in  every  possible  way, 
and  indeed  I  believed  that  a  musician  of  his  high  caliber 
and  artistic  feeling  could  best  accomplish  this  desidera- 
tum. So,  when  he  said,  "  We  want  you,"  I  felt  that  I 
ought  not  to  refuse  to  do  my  part,  however  small  that 
part  might  be.  And  now  behold  me,  tied  hand  and  foot, 
to  that  same  Institution  which  I  had  refused  point-blank 
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to  belong  to  when  urged  by  Eben  Tourjee  to  do  so  in  by- 
gone days!  But  I  have  never  regretted  giving  what,  after 
all,  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  my  time  to  so  good  a 
cause,  even  though  it  has  resulted  in  the  unexpected  un- 
dertaking of  teaching  students  how  to  speak  as  well  as 
sing  their  own  language  — a  thing  too  long  neglected!  I 
certainly  never  dreamed  that  it  would  devolve  on  me  to 
write  text-books  on  song  and  speech  —  one  of  the  most 
exacting  of  tasks.  But  I  am  glad  I  did  it,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing that  Young  America  needs  so  much  as  to  be  taught 
how  to  speak  —  as  I  with  my  sensitive  ears  can  pain- 
fully attest.  It  has  helped  to  bring  about  at  least  a  dawn- 
ing effort  in  the  schools  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
spoken  word  as  a  necessary  part  of  education. 


CHAPTER  XI 

a    trip    to    california salt    lake    city mrs. 

Hearst's   "hacienda"  —  the   yosemite  —  the   big 

trees the  del  monte monterey  —  in  a  glass 

boat  to  a  submarine  park 

jk  FTER  many  urgent  invitations  to  spend  the  Sum- 
/%  mer  with  our  friend,  Mrs.  Hearst,  at  her  beauti- 
1  JLful  Hacienda  in  Pleasanton,  California,  we,  at 
last,  in  1903,  made  up  our  minds  to  surrender  one  of  our 
treasured  Summers  at  Ingonish.  It  cost  us  a  pang  to  do 
so,  but  never  was  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  friendship 
more  amply  repaid. 

We  started  for  California  early  in  June,  travelling 
in  leisurely  fashion  through  Colorado,  as  Harry  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  sample  our  Western 
scenery.  I  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Rockies.  The  whole  trip  was  to  me  a  series  of  surprises. 
For  natural  beauty  I  know  of  no  scenery  that  surpasses 
that  which  revealed  itself  to  us  after  leaving  Denver. 
As  I  gazed  on  that  panorama  of  mountains,  snow  peaks, 
gorges,  and  canons,  the  fear  assailed  me  that  satiety 
might  temper  in  the  future  the  keenness  of  my  relish  for 
all  such  masterpieces  of  Nature.  But  when  we  reached 
Salt  Lake  City  I  realized  that  there  were  still  surprises 
in  store  for  me.  Apart  from  the  unique  natural  scenery 
of  its  surroundings  what  a  wonder  it  is!  When  one  re- 
flects that  what  now  is  a  smiling  garden  of  trees  and 
flowers  would  have  remained  forever  an  arid  desert 
without  its  splendid  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  one 
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must  take  off  one's  hat  to  old  Father  Brigham  Young. 
And  as  for  the  lake  itself,  its  shores  of  dazzling  white, 
with  heaps  of  salt  piled  up  at  intervals  like  shovelled 
snow,  and  those  queer  little  hills  rising  straight  up  out 
of  the  water  —  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  It  was  to 
me  an  entirely  new  conception  of  Nature.  We  fell  in  with 
all  sorts  of  unusual  people  there  —  now  a  soldier  who 
had  fought  and  bled  at  Tientsin  or  at  Manila,  now  a 
rugged  old  Mormon.  We  became  intimate  with  them  all 
at  sight,  and  Harry  as  a  "  mixer  "  was  in  his  element. 
Descending  the  steps  of  her  pretty  house,  we  saw  Brig- 
ham  Young's  favourite  daughter,  Amelia,  a  rather  stout 
and  stately  looking  person  of  about  sixty-five.  Harry 
was  so  taken  with  everything  he  had  seen  that  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  applying  for  election  as  a  Mor- 
mon Elder! 

Our  way  then  led  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
then  on  to  San  Francisco. 

We  received  the  sweetest  of  welcomes  from  our  host- 
ess; and  from  that  moment  our  lot  seemed  to  be  cast  in 
Fairyland.  How  describe  the  infinite  charm  of  either  the 
Hacienda  itself,  its  lordly  approach  by  a  broad  and 
winding  avenue  of  palms,  bordered  with  a  blaze  of  gor- 
geous flowers,  or  its  opulent  surroundings! 

We  had  now  before  us  three  whole  months  of  ease  and 
comfort  in  the  lap  of  luxury;  three  months  of  constant 
intercourse  with  "  Sister  Phoebe  "  (the  pet  name  Mrs. 
Hearst  went  by  in  our  family).  There  was  a  continual 
coming  and  going  of  interesting  and  distinguished  peo- 
ple, who  were  passing  through  San  Francisco  from  any- 
where to  somewhere  —  scientists,  diplomats,  artists, 
and  government  officials.  We  had  the  astronomer,  Pro- 
fessor Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount 
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Hamilton;  the  Italian  Ambassador,  and  some  of  his 
suite,  who  were  my  particular  charge  because  I  could 
talk  with  them  in  their  native  tongue;  Professors 
Palmer  and  Hart  of  Harvard ;  Sir  Colin  and  Lady  Mon- 
crieff,  who  had  charge  of  a  great  part  of  the  irrigation  of 
India  and  of  Egypt,  on  their  way  home  from  the  Orient ; 
Professor  Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Reisner,  both 
archaeologists,  the  latter,  when  on  duty,  making  excava- 
tions in  Egypt,  near  the  Pyramids,  for  Mrs.  Hearst, 
who  was,  amongst  other  things,  making  collections  for  a 
fine  museum  to  be  built  and  donated  by  her  to  the  Berke- 
ley University.  All  of  these  interesting  people,  and  many 
more,  came  and  went,  some  remaining  for  several  days, 
others  for  the  week-end,  so  that  there  was  never  any 
dearth  of  stimulating  companionship. 

After  we  had  been  at  the  Hacienda  a  short  time,  our 
hostess  insisted  on  our  going  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and 
the  Big  Trees,  as  her  guests.  We  were  to  see  something 
of  California  outside  of  the  Hacienda  now  that  we  had 
come  so  far. 

I  have  just  come  upon  some  of  the  journal  letters 
which  I  despatched  every  week  to  our  respective  fami- 
lies, which  they  were  considerate  enough  to  preserve  and 
to  return  to  me  when  we  reached  home.  As  they  were 
written  red-hot,  on  the  spot,  to  quote  here  and  there 
from  some  of  these  will  give  my  impressions  of  our  trip 
more  vividly  than  I  could  do  from  memory  alone. 

Wawona,  June  30,  1903 

"  After  a  week  of  wonders  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
about  which  I  can  say  no  more,  having  exhausted  all 
my  superlatives  on  its  exceeding  grandeur,  here  we  are 
at  Wawona,  head-quarters  for  tourists  en  route  for  the 
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Big  Trees.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  ache  from  tur- 
ret to  foundation,  that  I  am  conscious  of  parts  of  my 
anatomy  of  which  I  had  no  previous  knowledge,  as  a 
result  of  five  hours  jogging  up  a  mountain  on  mule  back, 
followed  by  a  walk  of  two  hours  down  a  mountain  on 
our  feet.  I  am  so  pitiably  lame  that  Harry  addresses  me 
as  O-limp-ia!  You  would  laugh  to  see  how  many  tour- 
ists are  here  in  the  same  case  as  I  am.  The  hotel  piazza 
suggests  a  cripple  home,  as  the  inmates  limp  about  like 
patients  with  hip  disease,  spinal  affection,  or  water  on 
the  knee.  This  morning,  early,  we  started  for  the  famous 
Mariposa  Grove,  the  home  of  the  Big  Trees.  It  conveys 
little  or  nothing  to  be  told  that  several  of  them  measure 
330  feet  in  height  and  130  feet  in  circumference;  but 
when  you  stand  near  them,  walk  into  them,  or  ride 
through  them,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  some  other  kind 
of  world  from  the  one  you  were  brought  up  in.  A  world 
of  giants!  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Indians 
used  these  hollow  trees  as  temporary  if  not  permanent 
abiding  places.  They  would  certainly  be  more  commo- 
dious than  their  wigwams!  There  is  a  sort  of  fascination 
in  the  idea  of  a  whole  family  being  raised  in  a  tree! 
What  innocent  babes  we  seem  to  be  in  their  presence, 
and  what  wondrous  tales  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
could  these  ancient  sentinels  tell  us  if  they  could  only 
speak!  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  thoroughly  out  of 
place  we  all  of  us  appeared  in  such  surroundings.  One 
would  expect  to  see  Fafner,  Fasolt,  and  the  Valkyrs 
careering  around;  but  the  tourist  with  his  linen  duster 
and  his  camera!  Faugh!  What  an  offence  to  one's  sense 
of  fitness! 

"  We  returned  toward  evening  to  the  hotel,  having,  in 
our  own  estimation,  shrunk  to  mere  pigmies." 
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Hotel  Del  Monte,  Monterey,  July  8,  1903 

"  You  will  be  wondering  why  we  are  here  instead  of 
at  the  Hacienda.  It  happened  this  way:  Mrs.  Hearst 
has  been  building  a  Gothic  structure  in  the  Mt.  Shasta 
region,  at  Wyntoon,  now  completed  all  but  some  finish- 
ing touches  which  needed  her  personal  supervision.  Dur- 
ing her  absence  she  sent  us  here  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  new  aspect  of  California  scenery.  Nothing  could 
be  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  rugged  cliffs  and 
roaring  waterfalls  of  the  Yosemite  to  this  exquisitely 
embellished  park  —  a  perfect  model  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, where  stands  this  splendid  hotel.  I  spend  most 
of  my  time  prowling  about  the  grounds  and  examining 
the  —  to  me  —  strange  and  interesting  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants  of  semi-tropical  growth.  I  am  fascinated  by 
the  pepper  tree,  with  its  feathery  foliage  and  lace-like 
blossoms,  and  with  the  graceful  bamboo.  There  are 
whole  avenues  of  eucalyptus  —  fine,  tall  old  trees.  These 
interest  me  much ;  they  are  so  actively  alive  —  always 
doing  something.  They  shed  their  ripe,  red,  curved 
leaves  much  as  our  maple  trees  do  in  the  Autumn,  while 
new  crops  of  green  leaves  are  constantly  appearing,  sym- 
bols of  perennial  youth.  They  have  also  a  trick  of  shed- 
ding their  own  bark,  the  smoothly  stripped  trunk  and 
branches  disclosing  varied  shades  of  gray,  green,  white, 
and  pink. 

"  We  are  having  a  very  peaceful  time  here,  where  it 
is  vastly  more  restful  than  at  the  Hacienda.  The  con- 
stant coming  and  going  there  of  distinguished  strangers 
is  over  exciting,  and  one  never  has  time  to  '  lie  off '  or  to 
inspect  all  the  interesting  folios  and  rare  works  of  Art 
which  our  hostess  has  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  seems  such  a  waste  to  be  surrounded  by  such 
treasures  and  not  to  be  able  to  enjoy  them. 
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"  But  our  dear  lady  knows  not  repose.  Her  promi- 
nence makes  her  at  every  one's  beck  and  call.  If  a  man 
has  the  construction  of  an  airship  on  the  brain,  it  is  to 
Phoebe  Hearst  that  he  turns  for  the  means  to  carry 
out  his  project;  if  an  orchestra  is  to  be  maintained  in 
San  Francisco,  it  is  she  who  is  called  upon  to  support  it; 
—  every  beneficent  scheme  claims  her  special  aid.  Ar- 
tists appeal  to  her  for  means  to  study  abroad,  or  to  take 
a  course  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  or 
to  purchase  a  Cremona  violin.  There  is  no  end  to  it. 
And  '  Saint  Phoebe  '  lends  a  sympathetic  ear  to  all. 
Harry  and  I  try  to  act  as  buffers  as  much  as  possible, 
but  we  are,  alas!  in  but  too  many  cases  quite  helpless. 

"  A  memorable  excursion  that  we  made  was  to  take 
a  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  boat  with  a  glass 
bottom,  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Such  wonders  as 
were  revealed  to  us!  We  beheld  a  vast  sub-marine  forest 
of  what  looked  like  waving  palms,  cypresses,  and  cedars, 
each  bearing  fruits  or  berries  after  its  kind.  Imagine 
these  growing  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  some  of 
them  out  of  rocks  forming  beautiful  grottos.  Lying 
around  on  these  rocks  were  beauteous  shells  —  all  alive. 
Abalones,  sea-urchins,  and  starfish  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
purple,  green,  and  orange  colour.  Every  now  and  again 
there  crept  out  of  a  hole  a  huge  purple  crab,  or  some 
nameless  fish,  out  for  exercise  in  their  submarine  park, 
or  a  school  of  small  fish  scooting  out  on  a  spree.  The 
boatmen  call  the  particular  place  they  take  one  out  to 
1  the  grounds,'  presumably  because  the  water  there  is 
many  fathoms  less  in  depth  than  elsewhere,  so  that  one 
can  see  what  is  happening  below.  The  boat  is  ingeniously 
constructed.  Up  from  its  flat  bottom  is  raised  what  ap- 
pears like  a  large,  oblong  tank,  the  top  of  which  is  a  sheet 
of  glass;  there  is  nothing  between  this  sheet  of  glass  and 
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the  water.  Over  your  head  is  spread  a  black  canopy 
which  excludes  all  light.  You  look  into  the  glass  and 
find  yourself  all  at  once  in  a  new  and  strange  world,  in- 
habited by  weird,  but  beauteous  creatures  —  a  world 
full  of  life,  activity,  and  delight;  with  secret  —  un- 
fathomable interests  of  its  own.  Marvellous  and  impres- 
sive indeed  beyond  words!  " 


CHAPTER  XII 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  CALIFORNIANS  —  PRESIDENT  WHEELER 
PLANNING  A  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD THE  BO- 
HEMIAN CLUB  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO "  HIGH  JINKS  "  IN 

A  FOREST INTERCOURSE   WITH    LEARNED    PROFESSORS 

PROFESSORS  OSTWALD,  LOEB,  CAMPBELL,  AND  PUTNAM 

A  DREADED  EXPEDITION 

The  Hacienda,  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  July  30,  1903 

AS  you  see,  we  are  back  again  at  the  Hacienda  after 
L  %  our  travels,  though  by  no  means  stationary 
-Z  Jk^here,  for  nearly  every  Monday  Mrs.  Hearst 
takes  advantage  of  the  exodus  of  weekend  visitors  to 
transact  her  affairs  at  San  Francisco,  and  she  takes  us 
along.  There  are  so  many  things  that  she  wants  us  to 
see:  the  Berkeley  University,  the  Mining  Building,  and 
the  Museum —  in  process  of  completion  (her  own  gifts 
to  Berkeley  University),  and  the  magnificent  Greek 
Theatre  donated  by  her  son,  William.  Then,  friends  of 
hers  make  dinner  parties  for  us,  which  bring  us  in  touch 
with  some  of  the  charming  residents  of  San  Francisco. 
We  like  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Californians  im- 
mensely! They  are  so  free  from  self-consciousness,  so 
unbound  by  convention,  that  after  frequenting  the  dear 
Bostonians  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  find  them 
truly  refreshing. 

"  We  see  quite  a  little  of  President  Wheeler,  and  we 
have  nice  talks  together.  He  agrees  with  me  that  the 
tendency  is  toward  too  much  crutching;  that  education 
too  easily  provided  is  not  as  highly  appreciated  by  stu- 
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dents  as  that  for  which  they  have  to  make  some  real 
sacrifices. 

"  The  Chinese  theatre  had,  of  course,  to  be  included 
in  our  sight-seeing:  To  say  that  it  was  screamingly 
funny,  as  well  as  unspeakably  queer,  feebly  describes  it. 
Picture  to  yourselves  a  small,  stuffy  theatre,  crowded 
from  bottom  to  top ;  the  body  of  it  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  male  sex,  the  females  stowed  away  in  the  balcony 
in  some  sort  of  an  enclosure  which  suggested  a  cage.  We 
Christians,  not  being  permitted  to  mix  with  Confucians, 
were  bestowed  on  the  sides  of  the  stage  itself.  What 
staggered  me  was  the  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the 
actors  that  there  was  any  one  else  on  the  stage  beside 
themselves.  When  the  action  of  the  play  obliged  them  to 
face  our  way,  they  looked  through  us ;  we  mattered  no 
more  to  them  than  inanimate  objects.  Never  before 
were  we  made  so  aware  of  our  utter  insignificance !  But, 
oh,  my  dears !  The  unearthly  sounds  which  met  our  ears ! 
I  suppose  it  was  intended  for  a  musical  piece,  as  it  was 
one  continued  noise  of  screeching  and  squawking.  It  was 
indeed  heroic  of  us  to  keep  straight  faces  and  appear  to 
take  the  performance  seriously;  but,  in  the  language  of 
1  Scotty  Briggs,'  we  did  our  level  damndest,  '  angels 
could  do  no  more  ' !  There  is  something  to  me  quite  in- 
comprehensible in  certain  kinds  of  hideously  ugly  nasal 
sounds  being  accepted  by  any  human  beings  as  music. 
Their  nerves  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  fabric 
from  ours. 

"  Now,  I  have  a  surprising  piece  of  news  for  you.  We 
are  actually  planning  for  a  journey  round  the  world;  to 
start  early  in  October!  Mrs.  Hearst  is  to  go  with  us,  and 
has  invited  our  cousin,  Clara  Anthony,  to  be  of  the  party. 
The  trip  to  be  personally  conducted  by  Harry,  who, 
knowing  Sister  Phoebe's  propensity  for  attaching  others, 
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has  put  his  foot  down  with, '  My  conditions  are  that  the 
party  is  to  consist  of  us  four  and  no  more !  '  It  all  came 
about  this  way:  I  happened  to  mention  to  Sister  Phoebe 
that  the  very  first  thing  Harry  did  on  reaching  San 
Francisco  was  to  get  the  dates  of  sailings  for  Japan.  She 
opened  her  eyes  very  wide  and  exclaimed,  '  Henry,  do 
you  really  mean  that  you  are  going  to  Japan  and  the 
Orient?  Why,  that  is  what  I  have  been  longing  to  do, 
and  never  was  there  a  time  when  I  could  see  my  way  till 
now  to  absenting  myself  for  eight  or  nine  months.  Will 
you  let  me  go  with  you?  The  wedding  of  Anne  Apperson, 
(her  niece)  is  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  September, 
and  after  that  I  can  arrange  for  my  absence.'  Harry,  who 
had  as  yet  taken  no  definite  action  in  the  matter  because 
I  had  hung  back  (on  the  ground  that  after  serving  for 
only  nine  months  as  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Faculty  it  was  too  soon  to  take  a  Sabbati- 
cal year),  was  only  too  glad  to  have  this  extra  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  my  qualmy  hesitation,  for  he  knew 
very  well  that  in  my  heart  I,  too,  longed  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  Orient. 

"  Well,  of  course,  it  ended  in  the  two  of  them  having 
their  own  way!  So  I  wrote  to  our  Director,  Chadwick, 
explaining  the  situation  and  tendering  my  resignation 
from  the  Faculty  as  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  My  resignation,  however,  was  not  ac- 
cepted, and  instead  he  wrote  me  a  beautiful  letter  to  say 
that  on  my  return  I  should  be  welcomed  back  to  my  post; 
that  he  was  glad  I  had  such  a  wonderful  prospect  before 
me;  and  wishing  me  God  speed.  That  was  just  like  him; 
kind,  sympathetic,  and  generous.  Now,  I  can  look  the 
Orient  in  the  face  with  a  clear  conscience!  As  I  think  of 
all  the  thrilling  interest  and  adventure  that  may  be  be- 
fore us,  I  grow  daily  more  and  more  reckless  about 
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leaving  my  pupils  in  the  lurch.  My  sense  of  duty  at  the 
present  moment  is  nil.  I  no  longer  harbour  a  New  Eng- 
land conscience  or  any  other  kind  of  conscience.  I  am  a 
free  lance  for  nine  months  at  least.  I  throw  my  hat  in 
the  air  and  caper  in  wild  rejoicings.  As  for  Harry,  he  is 
actually  chuckling  at  the  effect  the  announcement  of  his 
truant  conduct  will  have  on  his  office.  .  . 

"  In  crossing  on  the  Oakland  ferry  boat,  who  should 
we  run  into  but  a  friend  from  London,  Tom  Bridge- 
water,  just  from  India  with  his  bride,  from  their  honey- 
moon trip.  Sister  Phoebe  at  once  invited  them,  as  friends 
of  ours,  to  spend  the  week-end  at  the  Hacienda.  It  was  a 
happy  thought,  for  the  Bridgewaters  were  able  to  give 
us  all  sorts  of  useful  information  about  India.  You 
should  have  seen  the  five  of  us  huddled  together  in  the 
Egyptian  tent  —  in  a  retired  spot  on  the  grounds,  hug- 
ging a  huge  atlas,  and  making  out  our  itinerary  for 
Japan  (which  includes  Honolulu,  en  route),  China, 
Singapore,  Ceylon,  thence  across  to  Southern  India, 
Madura,  Trichinopoli,  Tanjore,  and  Madras,  to  Bom- 
bay, and  north  to  Agra,  where  we  shall  feast  our  eyes  on 
the  Taj  Mahal;  Jeypore,  Lahore  and  Lucknow,  Benaris, 
Calcutta;  Amitsar,  and  last,  not  least,  the  Himalayas. 

"  Tom  Bridgewater  will  write  to  a  friend  of  his  in 
Madras,  Judge  White,  to  tell  him  to  engage  for  us  two 
good  native  servants,  to  meet  us  at  Colombo,  and  attend 
us  on  our  Indian  travels;  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  prop- 
erly equipped  with  suitable  liveries,  etc. 

"  There  is  Egypt  and  the  Nile  yet  to  come.  Mrs. 
Hearst  has  had  a  camp  built  for  her  just  back  of  the  sec- 
ond pyramid,  and  in  view  of  the  third;  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sites  in  the  world!  The  Nile  and  the 
green  valley  to  the  left,  the  desert  and  the  pyramids  of 
Abusir  and  Saggara  to  the  right.  Dr.  Reisner  is  making 
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excavations  there  for  her  museum,  and  is  settled  there 
with  his  wife.  It  will  make  our  sojourn  doubly  interest- 
ing to  see  the  antiquities  in  process  of  being  unearthed. 
Are  we  not  lucky  dogs  to  have  such  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities? " 

The  Hacienda,  August  6,  1903 

"  Harry  left  here  yesterday  on  a  regular  spree  —  for 
the  Bohemian  Club  Camp —  to  be  present  at  the  mid- 
summer '  High  Jinks '  held  under  a  mountain,  in  a  forest 
of  redwood  trees  near  Guernville.  Having  been  put  up 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  in  San  Francisco  by  its  President, 
F.  P.  Deering,  a  brother  lawyer  and  delightful  com- 
panion, he  was  gathered  in  and  promptly  made  one  of 
them. 

"  Our  projected  visit  to  the  Orient  necessitates  his 
going  to  Boston  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  l  Jinks,' 
to  settle  up  his  affairs  and  be  prepared  to  finance  our 
travels.  We  shall  miss  him  dreadfully." 

August  20 

"  My  latest  function  has  been  making  myself  agree- 
able to  a  bunch  of  learned  professors,  here  for  over 
Sunday.  Sister  Phoebe  is  over  tired  and  needs  rest  badly, 
so  I  am  taking  upon  myself  to  relieve  her  by  entertaining 
her  guests,  as  it  is  over-stimulating  to  keep  up  a  lively 
intercourse  with  these  learned  gentlemen  whose  brains 
apparently  never  take  a  vacation.  Several  confabulations 
with  that  great  scientist,  Prof.  Ostwald,  have  impressed 
me  with  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  brilliant  intel- 
lect, and  I  account  my  talks  with  him  as  an  uncommon 
privilege.  What  he  does  not  know  is,  I  should  say,  not 
worth  knowing.  His  mind  is  eclectic.  He  is  as  well  in- 
formed about  music  as  about  chemistry,  and  he  has  even 
been  making  some  clever  sketches  of  the  Hacienda  in 
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water  colour.  I  am  particularly  drawn  to  Professor  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Lick  Observatory.  I  love  the  simplicity  of  the 
man,  his  entire  selflessness,  his  open-mind  and  his  en- 
thusiasm as  he  speaks  of  the  wandering  stars  and  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  as  if  he  glimpsed  in  the  eternities. 
He  is  here  again  with  his  nice,  genuine  little  wife. 

"  Also  that '  dyed  in  the  wool '  materialist,  Professor 
Loeb,  President  Wheeler,  and  Doctor  Flint,  a  fine  fel- 
low, who  is  to  marry  Mrs.  Hearst's  niece,  Anne  Apper- 
son,  in  September.  We  had  tea  on  the  lawn  Sunday,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  dispensing  the  cup  that  cheers  to 
these  emporiums  of  science  I  had  quite  a  tilt  with  Pro- 
fessor Loeb,  for  whom  nothing  is  real  but  what  is  plainly 
revealed  to  the  senses.  It  was  a  free  fight  between  us.  I 
suppose  it  was  a  bit  over-daring  for  me  to  argue  with 
such  a  three-decker,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Professor 
Ostwald,  however,  was  evidently  on  my  side,  though  he 
did  not  join  actively  in  the  argument,  and  later  on,  when 
we  assembled  in  the  music  room  after  dinner,  President 
Wheeler  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  that  I 
had  decidedly  the  best  of  it  —  that  mine  was  by  far  the 
stronger  argument  (due,  of  course  I  knew,  to  the  fact 
that  mine  was  the  stronger  cause).  His  consoling  words, 
however,  quite  relieved  the  qualms  I  felt  for  my  pre- 
sumption. 

"  We,  of  the  Hacienda,  and  a  few  other  friends,  are  to 
be  taken  by  Mrs.  Hearst  to  Wyntoon  on  a  flying  visit 
the  23rd  of  this  month.  Our  stay  there  may  not  exceed 
three  days,  as  we  must  get  back  betimes  to  superintend 
the  elaborate  preparations  for  the  wedding.  Sister 
Phoebe  has  invited  the  Bridgewaters  to  stay  with  us  at 
'  The  Castle  '  on  their  way  east,  via  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Isn't  she  royal  to  adopt  our  friends  in  such  a 
wholesale  manner?  As  for  the  Bridgewaters,  their  en- 
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thusiasm  at  the  prospect  knows  no  bounds.  Wyntoon 
will  be  such  a  unique  experience  for  them.  For  myself, 
I  have  to  confess  that  the  gladness  of  it  is  offset  by  the 
talk  I  hear  of  some  fearsome  rough-riding  to  be  done  by 
our  party.  It  is  planned,  namely,  to  make  an  expedition 
to  the  '  Lick  '  —  so-called  because  of  certain  salt  de- 
posits on  the  boulders  of  a  stream,  hidden  away  in  a 
deep  ravine,  which  attract  the  deer.  As  they  run  unsus- 
pectingly down  the  mountain  side  they  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  hunter.  Now,  as  I  have  not  been  on  a  horse's 
back  but  once  since  I  went  to  riding  school  as  a  small 
child,  you  can  readily  imagine  that  I  do  not  feel  happy 
at  the  thought  of  what  is  before  me.  The  Bridgewaters, 
who,  like  all  English  people  of  their  class,  are  accom- 
plished equestrians,  naturally  look  forward  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  to  an  expedition  which  to  me  is  little  short  of 
a  nightmare! 

"  As  our  stay  at  Wyntoon  is  to  be  so  short  Mrs.  Hearst 
will  not  take  her  stud;  Mr.  Wheeler,  her  lawyer,  whose 
camp  is  about  a  mile  away  from  the  Castle,  has  put  his 
at  her  service.  If  only  I  could  back  out  gracefully 
wouldn't  I  do  it!  But  here  in  this  blessed  country  where 
every  one  rides,  no  one  will  credit  that  I  don't  know 
how.  So  here  I  am,  literally  forced  into  risking  my  neck 
whether  I  will  or  no.  I  have  in  vain  made  all  kinds  of 
canny  suggestions,  such  as  —  how  greatly  I  should  en- 
joy a  day  of  roaming  about  alone  in  the  forest  at  my  own 
sweet  will,  making  myself  acquainted  with  its  flora  while 
the  rest  are  careening  over  the  country.  —  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  fiat  remains  that  I  must  go  too;  that  it  is  a 
grand  experience  not  to  be  missed.  If  only  Harry  were 
here,  I  know  he  would  get  me  out  of  it  somehow. 

"  Professor  Putnam,  of  Harvard,  was  here  for  a  day 
or  two,  bringing  us  thrilling  news  of  some  wonderful 
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prehistoric  remains  discovered  near  Shasta.  The  '  New 
World '  seems  to  be  very  old  after  all.  I  like  Professor 
Putnam  so  much.  Apart  from  his  erudition,  he  is  so 
human,  so  kindly,  and  so  agreeable.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  delightful  people." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WYNTOON —  MRS    HEARST'S    GOTHIC    CASTLE  —  ROUGH 

RIDING EXPEDITION       TO       THE       "  LICK  " MOUNT 

SHASTA AN  INDIAN  CAMP A  WEDDING  AT  THE  HACI- 
ENDA  DEDICATION      OF      THE      GREEK      THEATRE      AT 

BERKELEY 

The  Haciexpa,  Amgusi  :S.  1903 

WELL,  here  I  am  back  from  the  joys  and  ag- 
onies of  Wyntoon,  safe  and  sound  in  wind 
and  limb.  Moreover,  I  have  acquired  an  en- 
tirely new  kind  of  respect  for  myself.  There  is  nothing 
that  exalts  us  so  greatly  in  our  own  estimation  as  doing 
the  thing  we  were  afraid  to  do.  I  have  almost  reached  the 
conclusion  that  while  I  am  a  coward  outside,  I  am  really 
brave  inside.  My  experience  in  the  Shasta  region  was 
truly  unique,  wonderful,  and  thrilling.  But  I  am  glad  it 
is  behind  me!  I  find  it  something  better  to  look  back 
on  than  to  look  forward  to,  take  it  for  all  in  all. 

"  After  a  night  and  part  of  the  next  morning  on  the 
train  we  came  in  sight  of  Mount  Shasta,  which  is  singu- 
larly like  the  pictures  of  Fujiyama,  a  really  beautiful, 
symmetrical,  snow-capped  mountain  that  has  not  yet 
had  its  top  blown  off.  Our  way  was  alongside  grand  forest 
slopes,  in  which  the  underbrush  for  miles  and  miles  was 
all  on  fire.  It  was  heart-sickening  to  see  the  wicked 
flames  creeping  along  among  those  noble  redwoods  and 
sugar-pines.  It  was  noon  when  we  reached  Wyntoon. 
Although  I  had  seen  pictures,  it  came  upon  me  as  a  new 
sensation  to  view  that  beautiful  structure  in  its  roman- 
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tic  environment.  It  is  planted  on  a  slight  elevation  rising 
from  the  forest  primeval,  the  McCloud  River  at  its  feet 
merrily  running  its  course. 

M  The  Gothic  is  there  in  strong  evidence,,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  '  Gothic '  as 
something  barbaric,  but  as  symbolical  of  pure  beauty. 
As  one  mounted  the  broad  stone  staircase  leading  to  the 
Refectory,  one  could  easily  —  but  for  its  freshness  — 
imagine  oneself  in  a  real  Gothic  castle  of  olden  time ;  and 
when  assembled  in  the  great  hall  below  one  would  have 
had  it  peopled  with  brave  knights  and  fair  ladies  in 
ancient  costume.  How  cheap  and  inappropriate  we  all  of 
us  looked  in  our  up-to-date,  tailor-made  apparel ! 

"  My  bed-chamber  was  historically  correct  in  its  ap- 
pointments, but  there  was  more  of  beauty  and  harmony 
than  of  actual  comfort  and  convenience.  I  could  have 
slept  luxuriously,  however,  but  for  the  dread  expedition 
of  the  morrow  hanging  over  me.  As  I  lay  restlessly  toss- 
ing about,  trying  ruefully  to  picture  myself  astride  my 
horse,  in  a  divided  skirt,  my  feet  firmly  fixed  in  the 
stirrups,  I  heard  all  at  once  a  gentle  pattering  on  the 
window  panes.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  for  dur- 
ing the  three  summer  months  of  our  sojourn  in  Cali- 
fornia not  a  drop  had  fallen  and  I  had  almost  forgotten 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  rain !  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  describe  my  feeling  of  unholy  joy.  The  weather  had 
evidently  broken,  and  the  expedition  to  the  '  Lick  ? 
would  surely  not  come  off.  My  unuttered  prayer  was 
answered.  ;  Beastly  selfish  of  me  to  be  so  glad  when  all 
the  rest  were  so  eager  to  go  '  —  so  ran  my  thought. 

,:  When,  next  morning,  we  assembled  for  breakfast 
there  were  troubled  looks;  the  Bridgewaters  especially 
were  very  glum.  I  was  truly  sorry  for  their  disappoint- 
ment. All  of  a  sudden  there  appeared  a  break  in  the 
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clouds,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  joyous  shout  went  forth, 
'We  can  go  —  we  can  go  after  all!  '  The  butlers  were 
ordered  forthwith  to  put  the  hampers  containing  our 
forest  feast  in  the  carriage,  and  off  we  started  for  the 
Wheelers'  camp,  where  we  were  to  take  to  our  horses. 
The  rain-drops  which  fell  on  us  as  we  rubbed  up  against 
the  bushes  were  beginning  to  soak  us  almost  as  badly  as 
rain  from  the  clouds.  Mrs.  Hearst's  face  wore  a  doubt- 
ful expression,  and  when,  after  reaching  the  camp,  it 
commenced  to  rain  again,  she  made  up  her  mind  finally 
that  the  expedition  was  not  to  be.  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  de- 
lightfully genial  and  sympathetic  soul,  shared  the  gen- 
eral disappointment.  The  horses  were  all  harnessed  and 
ready  for  the  start,  which  made  matters  worse.  However, 
the  hampers  were  sent  back  to  Wyntoon,  and  Mrs. 
Hearst  accompanied  them.  I  proposed  with  eagerness 
to  go  back  with  her,  but  Mr.  Wheeler  persuaded  me 
and  the  rest  of  our  party  to  tarry  a  while  at  the  camp 
and  see  his  fine  collection  of  Indian  implements,  straw 
baskets,  and  bead  work. 

"  Then,  contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  the  sun  came  out,  apparently  to  stay,  the 
clouds  dispersed,  and  hope  once  more  entered  the  dis- 
consolate breasts  of  our  friends  and  of  the  Wheelers' 
family  of  husky  children.  Once  more  my  heart  sank  into 
my  boots.  Mr.  Wheeler  referred  the  matter  to  me,  and 
I  could  of  course  have  held  up  the  party,  but  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Bridgewater's  imploring  look  I  melted,  and  made 
up  my  mind  that  whatever  happened  I  would  not  be  a 
spoil-sport.  '  All  right,  let  us  risk  it,'  I  said.  Then  I  had 
to  confess  secretly  to  Mr.  Wheeler  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  ride.  '  Never  mind,'  he  said,  '  I  will  put  you  on 
old  Eliza — a  nice,  quiet  beast,  and  you  shall  have  a 
Mexican  saddle.  I  myself  will  look  after  you.' 
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"  So  we  started.  Our  first  stunt  was  to  cross  the  river, 
which  was  bridged  only  by  a  big  tree,  felled  and  sliced 
off  smoothly  for  the  purpose.  I  could  not  have  crossed 
it  on  my  two  feet  to  save  my  life  —  it  would  have  made 
me  dizzy;  but  I  surrendered  my  self  to  the  superior  in- 
stincts of  Eliza,  my  set  determination  being  to  stick  on 
to  Eliza's  back  at  all  costs.  We  then  mounted  a  steep 
ascent  to  some  table-land  when  lo!  one  of  the  horses 
struck  a  hornets'  nest,  which  started  the  whole  bunch  of 
mostly  half-breed  mustangs  into  a  '  mix-up,'  all  ex- 
cept my  old  Eliza,  who  wisely  determined  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  cloud  of  angry  beasties.  We 
had  next  to  make  our  way  —  or  rather  to  slide  our  way 
down  a  steep  descent  to  a  river,  almost  dry,  which  we 
had  to  cross.  There  was  no  bridge,  and  the  river  banks 
were  very  high.  I  remained  aghast  at  what  was  before 
me.  I  watched  the  first  ones  of  our  party  cross  with  the 
intensity  of  a  cat  watching  a  mouse,  noting  the  back- 
ward jerk  of  the  rider's  body  as  the  horse  crawled  down 
the  steep  bank,  straightening  up  as  it  picked  its  way 
gingerly  over  the  pebbles  and  boulders  at  the  base,  and 
again  the  stooping  forward  as  the  animal  bounded  up 
the  opposite  bank  at  full  speed.  To  me  it  looked  like  a 
tremendous  feat  of  horsemanship;  yet  I  saw  that  one 
rider  after  the  other  accomplished  it  without  disaster; 
and  now  it  was  my  turn  to  follow  their  example.  I  set 
my  teeth,  bore  firmly  on  my  stirrups,  imitated  the  ma- 
neuvers of  my  predecessors,  and  —  I  stuck  on !  A  round 
of  applause  greeted  me  as  I  went  over  the  top ;  my  repu- 
tation as  a  rough-rider  was  now  secured ! 

"  At  last,  after  sundry  other  uncanny  performances, 
we  arrived  at  the  'Lick.'  Such  a  romantic  spot!  But  no 
deer  ventured  down  the  incline.  They  knew  too  much. 
We  were  now  one  and  all  desperately  hungry,  and  bit- 
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terly  did  we  regret  those  generous  hampers  of  quail, 
salads,  and  champagne  so  ruthlessly  returned  to  Wyn- 
toon.  But  our  cheery  host,  blandly  smiling,  went  quietly 
to  a  hunter's  '  cache '  and  drew  forth  sundry  tins  of 
baked  beans,  hard  tack,  plates,  spoons,  mugs,  and  — 
bottled  beer.  No  delicacies  of  the  season  could  have  bet- 
ter suited  our  voracious  appetites.  We  were  a  merry  lot 
as  we  sat  at  our  rough  repast,  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
the  Wheeler  children  adding  to  the  general  exhilaration 
after  the  day's  exploits. 

"  As  we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  camp,  over  nar- 
row forest  paths  where  we  had  to  flatten  our  bodies  to 
avoid  being  brushed  off  our  horses'  backs  by  the  over- 
hanging boughs,  Tom  Bridgewater  said  to  me,  '  I  sup- 
pose you  ride  every  day  in  the  Park  when  you  are  in 
Boston  '?  When  I  told  him  that  practically  I  had  not 
been  on  a  horse's  back  since  I  was  a  child,  he  refused 
absolutely  to  believe  me. '  Well,'  he  said, '  You  have  cer- 
tainly learned  more  about  horseback  riding  in  this  one 
day  than  you  could  have  done  in  ten  years  of  riding  in 
the  Park  or  elsewhere.' 

"  In  the  Refectory  that  evening  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  did  not  fail  to  take  our  revenge  on  the  quail  and 
other  good  things  so  untimely  wrested  from  us  in  the 
morning,  while  giving  Sister  Phoebe  a  glowing  account 
of  our  exploits. 

"Next  morning,  Mr.  Wheeler  and  the  children  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  a  bunch  of  harnessed  horses,  to 
invite  us  to  ride  to  an  Indian  camp,  and  to  a  closer  ap- 
proach to  Mt.  Shasta.  After  the  experiences  of  the  day 
before  I  felt  absolutely  reckless,  and  responded  blithely 
to  Mr.  Wheeler's, '  Come,  Diana,  up  with  you.'  We  had 
a  fine  scamper  over  the  rugged  ways.  The  Indians  wel- 
comed the  Wheelers  as  old  customers,  and  made  a  point 
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of  bringing  out  beautiful  baskets  and  beadwork  for  our 
inspection. 

"  We  had  a  good  look  at  Mount  Shasta.  How  sym- 
metrically beautiful  it  is!  More  than  ever  was  I  im- 
pressed with  the  remarkable  resemblance  to  Fujiyama, 
which  the  pictures  of  it  had  already  suggested  to  me. 

"  Our  party  broke  up  next  day;  the  Bridgewaters  to 
continue  on  their  Canadian  Pacific  way,  and  we  on  ours 
back  to  the  Hacienda,  where  we  arrived  in  good  season 
to  welcome  William  Hearst  and  his  bride,  just  returned 
from  their  honeymoon  in  Europe. 

"  Each  day  brings  with  it  new  arrivals  of  guests  for 
the  impending  wedding,  mostly  from  Washington.  An 
expert  in  floral  decorations  had  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  and  daily  consultations  are  held  in  the  lordly 
music  room  where  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place." 

September  12 

"  Sister  Phoebe  and  I  went  to  San  Francisco  to  meet 
Harry  on  his  return  from  Boston.  It  was  touching  to  see 
how  glad  every  one  was  to  have  him  back.  And  as  for 
him,  he  fairly  scintillated  with  happiness.  He  worked 
very  hard  in  Boston  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  our  prolonged  absence,  but  everything  is  now 
satisfactorily  settled. 

"  The  time  was  now  propitious  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley,  William  Hearst,  its 
donor,  being  within  call.  President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 
gave  a  delightful  luncheon  for  us  at  their  house  in 
Berkeley,  after  which  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  theatre, 
which  is  a  perfect  gem  of  architectural  beauty,  set  in  a 
natural  amphitheatre  shadowed  by  luxuriant  foliage. 
The  exercises  were  both  interesting  and  impressive.  Af- 
ter the  speaking  was  over,  they  gave  a  good  performance 
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of '  The  Birds  '  of  Aristophanes.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  occasion  —  with  the  poetic  surroundings  under 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven  —  revived  in  one's  imagination 
quite  vividly  those  ancient  Hellenic  days  of  which  one 
had  read.  One  missed  sorely,  however,  the  Grecian 
draperies  in  the  audience.  Our  modern  hats  and  jackets 
struck  a  horribly  false  note!  " 

September  18 

"  The  wedding  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Doctor 
Flint  and  his  bride  have  vanished  into  the  Land  of 
Honeymoon,  wherever  that  may  happen  to  be.  It  was 
a  wonderful  wedding.  It  seems  a  pity  that  anything  so 
elaborate  and  so  beautiful  should  be  for  only  a  few  short 
hours.  To  me  there  always  seems  to  be  something  dis- 
proportionate in  the  time  and  energy  expended  in  such 
elaborate  preparations  and  the  actual  period  of  enjoy- 
ment thereof.  However,  it  certainly  does  leave  an  ex- 
quisite picture  in  one's  mind,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  its 
real  excuse  for  being. 

"  The  wedding  feast  was  served  in  an  enormous  tent 
on  the  grounds,  wonderfully  decorated  with  exotic 
plants.  There  were  speeches,  of  course,  and  much  merri- 
ment, the  Wheeler  children  bursting  into  song  now  and 
again  during  the  repast  with  a  delightful  spontaneity. 

"  Since  the  15th  there  has  been  a  continual  exodus 
from  the  Hacienda.  There  is  no  one  left  here  now  but 
the  '  family.'  We  are  expecting  daily  the  arrival  of  our 
cousin  Clara,  who,  as  you  know,  is  to  be  with  us  on  our 
travels.  Reed  Anthony,  that  most  devoted  of  sons,  will 
accompany  her  from  Boston,  and  remain  with  us  here 
for  a  few  days." 

San  Francisco,  September  20,  1903 

"  We  have  now  bidden  farewell  to  the  beautiful  Haci- 
enda, and  have  taken  up  our  abode  here  at  the  Palace 
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Hotel,  where  we  shall  remain  till  our  ship  sails  for 
Honolulu  and  Yokohama  in  order  to  fit  ourselves  out 
with  the  necessary  articles  for  Oriental  travel.  You  have 
no  idea  how  many  unexpected  things  we  have  to  carry 
with  us;  such  as  sheets,  pillows,  and  thickly  wadded 
comforters  to  serve  us  for  beds  on  the  trains ;  as  in  India 
much  of  the  travel  across  country  is  at  night,  and  every 
one  has  to  carry  his  own  bedding  packed  in  a  tin  trunk 
—  a  very  necessary  precaution,  no  doubt,  but  a  horrid 
nuisance. 

"  Doctor  Taylor  vaccinated  all  four  of  us  yesterday  — 
another  bothersome  precaution.  And  now  I  am  about 
to  purchase  a  clinical  thermometer,  as  we  are  told  that 
on  going  on  board  the  different  ships  (or  on  leaving 
them,  I  am  not  sure  which)  the  temperature  of  each 
passenger  has  to  be  taken  by  a  health  officer,  and  that 
the  thermometer  is  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  No 
one  else's  mouth  for  me,  thank  you!  We  shall  produce 
our  own  thermometer  when  the  time  comes,  and  keep 
our  own  microbes  in  the  family. 

"  I  have  been  persuaded,  much  against  my  will,  to 
deliver  a  lecture,  or  '  give  a  talk '  before  a  musical  and 
literary  Club  in  San  Francisco  a  couple  of  days  before 
our  departure.  '  The  True  Relation  Between  the  Ideal 
and  the  Technical  in  Art '  is  to  be  my  theme." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SAILING  FOR  THE  ORIENT RETROSPECTIVE  VISIONS  OF 

INDIA HOLY  MEN  OF  THE  JUNGLE TEMPLE  OF  THE 

HUNDRED  VIRGINS A  PILGRIM  AT  BENARES QUARAN- 
TINE   AT    "  MOSES '    WELL" THE    ARABIAN    DESERT 

CAIRO WHIRLING    AND     HOWLING    DERVISHES THE 

NILE JAPAN   AND  RUSSIA  MAKE  WAR FROM   EGYPT 

TO  TURKEY  AND  GREECE MEETING  WITH  KING  GEORGE 

IN  ATHENS NAPLES 

IT  was  on  the  seventh  of  October  that  we  set  sail 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  good  ship  "  Doric  "  for 
Honolulu  and  Yokohama.  From  that  time  forward, 
during  the  whole  of  our  travels,  I  kept  a  faithful  record 
of  all  that  befell  —  writing  a  full  account  of  each  day's 
adventures  at  night  before  retiring,  while  the  impression 
was  still  vivid.  In  looking  over  this  formidable  collection 
of  journal-letters,  which  were  carefully  preserved  by 
our  respective  families,  the  utter  futility  of  attempting 
to  describe  our  wonderful  experiences  in  brief  is  borne 
in  on  me!  The  whole  story  must  either  be  told  in  de- 
tail, as  recorded  in  my  letters,  or  not  at  all!  I  have  read 
several  interesting  books  of  travel  round  the  world, 
but  the  things  we  came  upon  in  our  wanderings  were 
different  in  kind,  as  our  opportunities  were  unusual; 
moreover,  what  we  saw  was  seen  by  us  from  a  different 
angle  from  that  of  the  historians  and  missionaries  who 
have  written  about  the  Orient. 

The  memories  of  those  eventful  months  have  en- 
riched our  lives,  expanded  our  souls,  and  broadened 
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our  concept  of  humanity!  I  would  not  part  with  those 
memories  —  I  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  scenes  which 
my  imagination  can  now  conjure  up  at  any  moment,  in 
exchange  for  ten  years  of  life  on  this  planet!  Without 
even  closing  my  eyes  I  can  project  myself  mentally,  and 
actually  visualize  —  live  over  again  any  episode  which 
has  impressed  me.  At  will  I  can  feel  myself  gliding 
leisurely  down  the  Brahmaputra  River,  through  the 
Assam  Valley  under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas;  or 
ascending  a  thousand  feet  of  rugged,  rock-hewn  steps 
to  the  "  Temple  of  the  Hundred  Virgins  "  —  live  ones, 
if  you  please,  as  indicated  by  the  swarms  of  little 
bronzed  children  scattered  around  the  steps  of  the 
Sacred  Tank,  and  disporting  themselves  under  the  shade 
of  the  palm  trees!  Here  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of 
the  veritable  "  high  places  "  of  ancient  Biblical  history, 
where  the  Canaanites  of  old  used  to  build  temples  and 
worship  images ;  thus  bringing  upon  themselves  "  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord."  I  can  see  before  me  the  blood  on 
the  altar  of  the  last  sacrifice,  and  then,  in  procession,  a 
small  group  of  pilgrims  ascending  the  hill,  leading  a 
white  kid  —  the  next  victim  to  be  sacrificed.  Carved  on 
every  granite  boulder  standing  sentinel  on  the  steps 
leading  to  and  from  the  Temple,  were  images  of  either 
Siva,  Kali,  Garnish,  or  some  others  of  the  hideous  troop 
of  Hindu  gods.  This  is  one  of  the  parts  of  India  which 
remains  just  as  in  the  old  days  B.C.! 

Again  I  picture  us,  on  that  same  day,  driving  through 
a  cut  in  the  jungle,  in  dread  of  seeing  two  large  glisten- 
ing eyes  fixed  upon  us,  for  tigers,  panthers,  and  leopards 
abound  in  that  wilderness.  But  we  only  saw  a  bunch  of 
small  wild  elephants  in  a  clearing! 

Again  I  conjure  up  my  sensations  as,  in  proceeding 
toward  a  tiny,  very  ancient  temple,  right  there  in  the 
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jungle,  near  a  waterfall,  which  Dr.  Nies  (an  archae- 
ologist with  whom  we  had  made  friends  at  Darjeeling) 
had  spotted  as  something  we  should  not  fail  to  explore, 
we  came  suddenly  upon  three  Sadhus  (Holy  Men)  in 
posture  under  a  rude  shelter,  in  contemplation  of  the 
"  Deity  "!  I  had  often  longed  to  see  the  places  where 
these  Sadhus  seclude  themselves  —  the  reputed  breed- 
ing ground  of  "  Mahatmas,"  but  I  never  dared  expect 
actually  to  set  foot  there!  It  seemed  so  wonderful  to 
have  stumbled  on  this  mystery!  It  was  one  of  the  most 
wholly  romantic  spots  I  have  ever  seen.  The  waterfall, 
which  was  merely  a  winding  stream  falling  on  an  incline 
over  boulders,  was  framed  in  luxuriant  palm  and  banana 
trees ;  green  paroquets  were  fluttering  around,  and  mon- 
keys were  chattering  and  swinging  on  boughs;  and 
there,  in  their  midst,  sat  those  grave,  mysterious  beings 
with  barely  a  shred  of  human  nature  left  —  that  last 
shred  to  be  sloughed  off  as  soon  as  possible ! 

Again  we  are  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
at  Benares;  there  approaches  a  way-worn  pilgrim  from 
afar,  who,  as  soon  as  he  comes  near  to  the  sacred  river, 
raises  his  arms  toward  the  heavens,  crying  in  ecstasy, 
"  Ah!  Gunga,  Gunga!  "  He  descends  the  stone  steps  of 
the  Holy  Tank,  in  which  pilgrims  must  bathe  before 
entering  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges.  His  body 
displaces  that  dull,  green  water,  putrid  from  decaying 
flowers,  thrown  in  by  devotees  to  propitiate  the  God 
Siva;  water  in  which  lepers  and  victims  of  other  distress- 
ful diseases  have  immersed  themselves  in  the  faith  that 
they  will  be  healed;  and  then,  oh  horror!  I  see  him  take 
of  that  green,  slimy  liquid  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
pour  it  down  his  throat  —  a  beatific  look  in  his  eyes,  as 
it  were  nectar  offered  him  by  the  God  himself!  I  am 
riveted  to  the  spot,  —  I  cannot  withdraw  my  gaze  from 
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him!  I  recall  even  now  how  I  envied  that  pilgrim  his 
belief,  his  great  faith!  How  I  would  have  given  every- 
thing to  believe  anything  at  all  as  absolutely  as  he  did ! 
A  strange,  mysterious  people  indeed  are  those  of  India. 
We  can  as  little  fathom  their  souls  as  we  can  compre- 
hend the  heavenly  spheres. 

Hundreds  of  such  visualizations  have  I  now  to  draw 
on  to  fill  with  romance  my  silent  hours. 

When  I  hear  or  read  of  events  taking  place  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  or  Italy,  I  have 
the  background  —  the  whole  stage  setting  in  mental 
vision.  When  I  read  Kipling's  "  Kim,"  after  having 
stood  by  the  Cannon  at  Lahore  where  he  sat  dangling 
his  legs,  I  follow  him  and  the  Holy  Man,  to  whom  he 
attached  himself,  in  their  wanderings  over  the  Himalaya 
passes,  and  through  those  quaint  mountain  villages,  and 
I  know  well  the  kind  of  people  they  fell  in  with. 

One  of  my  favourite  mental  pictures  is  strolling  along 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  where,  after  sailing 
away  from  Bombay,  where  the  plague  had  broken  out, 
we  were  detained  in  quarantine  in  the  Arabian  Desert 
at  "  Moses'  Well,"  of  sacred  history  —  that  oasis  in  the 
desert  where  Moses,  Miriam,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
sang  their  song  of  triumph.  I  see  myself  strolling  with 
Harry  along  that  broad  expanse  of  yellow,  hummocked 
sand  near  the  water's  edge,  looking  toward  the  African 
hills,  the  waters  a  perfect  marvel  of  colour,  of  a  bright, 
turquoise  blue,  striped  with  the  most  intense  Nile- 
green  ;  now  facing  the  exact  spot  where  Moses  and  the 
Children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  Pharaoh 
and  his  hosts  were  engulfed  —  apart  from  all  historical 
or  traditional  interest,  a  spot  so  wonderously  enthralling 
that  we  could  bear  no  grudge  to  the  plague  that  had 
landed  us  there! 
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Again,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  almost  feel  those  same 
tears  suffusing  my  eyes  as  when,  on  our  return  trip  from 
Wadi  Halfah  and  the  second  Cataract,  we  looked  our 
last  at  that  wondrous  Rock  Temple,  Abou  Simbell,  its 
mammoth  statues  seeming  to  look  a  reproach  at  being 
abandoned.  The  same  tearful  memory  remains  of  our 
last  look  at  the  Taj  Mahal  before  leaving  Agra,  when 
we  went  to  take  our  farewell  of  it  by  moonlight.  But  I 
was  not  then  bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  no  farewell  — 
that  I  should  always  be  able  to  see  that  vision  of  beauty 
in  my  mind's  eye  as  plainly  as  I  then  saw  it  in  reality. 
Indeed,  it  is  still  vividly  before  me  as  I  write. 

And  now,  after  contemplating  the  Sphinx  of  the 
cryptic  countenance,  while  seated  on  a  sand  hummock, 
I  am  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  sneering  camel,  and  am 
being  joggled  around  and  in  between  the  Pyramids, 
dreaming  dreams  of  ancient  mysteries ! 

A  less  pleasing  picture,  one  which  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  nightmare,  is  that  of  the  "  Whirling 
Dervishes  ";  those  wild,  white,  whirling  creatures,  their 
two  arms  outstretched,  the  right  palm  turned  upward 
(receiving  blessing),  the  left  palm  downward  (bestow- 
ing it)  —  whirling,  whirling,  ever  whirling  without  pause 
until  we  could  look  no  more  for  very  dizziness!  Then  on 
to  the  other  mosque,  that  of  the  "  Howling  Dervishes." 
At  first  the  chanting  is  almost  tuneful,  then  follows  a 
monotonous  intoning  of  "Allah!  Allah!  "  with  some 
other  words  on  end,  repeated  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  with  swaying  movements  of  the  head  and  body, 
with  ever  growing  excitement  —  quicker  rhythm,  higher 
pitch,  and  independent  ejaculations.  Then  painful  sounds 
produced  by  hard  breathing,  which  in  a  large  chorus  re- 
sembled now  the  puffing  of  a  steam  engine,  now  of  a 
steam  saw  —  such  as  one  could  never  imagine  proceed- 
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ing  from  human  throats  and  lungs !  With  the  ever  more 
violent  swaying  backward  and  forward  of  the  bodies, 
their  heavy  shocks  of  black  hair  fall  to  the  waist  alter- 
nately behind  and  before.  And  now  comes  the  added 
din  of  bell-less  tambourines ;  then  all  let  go  with  such  a 
howling  and  snorting  as  would  awaken  the  dead.  Ever 
quicker  and  quicker,  louder  and  louder,  higher  and 
higher,  till  some  of  the  howlers  fall  down  in  convulsions. 
A  horrid  spectacle  indeed,  this  religious  frenzy!  We 
could  stand  no  more  of  it  —  the  epileptic  fits  were  too 
much  for  us !  Am  I  not  right  in  likening  this  picture  to 
a  nightmare? 

Let  me  turn  from  it  and  hark  back  to  India,  where, 
on  one  memorable  day,  we  started  from  that  most 
vividly  Oriental  of  cities,  Jeypore,  to  explore  the  de- 
serted city  of  Amber.  We  drove  three  miles  from  Jey- 
pore to  Chandrabagh,  where  the  hills  were  too  steep 
for  a  carriage-ride,  and  were  transferred  to  the  back 
of  an  elephant  for  the  other  two  miles  of  gorgeous 
scenery,  where  peacocks  peeped  at  us  through  the  cactus 
bushes,  green  paroquets  circled  around  us,  and  large 
grey  monkeys  gibbered  at  us  from  the  tree  branches. 
Such  a  wonderful  day !  And  how  wonderful  that  deserted 
city,  sublime  even  in  its  ruined  state !  That  magnificent 
palace,  those  beautiful  temples,  where,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  the  blood- 
thirsty Goddess  Kali!  I  see  it  all  before  me.  And  what 
a  landscape  of  unsurpassed  beauty!  Just  the  right  back- 
ground for  processions  of  camels  and  the  gorgeously 
decorated  elephants  of  the  Maharajahs! 

Such  pictures  I  could  multiply  by  hundreds.  They  are 
all  mine  to  keep  forever.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  would 
not  yield  them  up  for  ten — nay,  for  twenty  years  of 
ordinary  life? 
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To  come  back  from  the  land  of  mental  visions  to 
terra  firma  and  my  story.  It  happened  that  after  ex- 
ploring Japan  and  passing  on  to  China,  when  we  be- 
took ourselves  one  day  to  the  bank  at  Hong  Kong  to 
get  our  letters,  a  cablegram  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Hearst 
from  one  of  her  business  managers,  announcing  that  in 
ninety  days  from  that  date  she  must  return  on  account 
of  certain  business  complications  which  could  not  be 
settled  without  her  personal  intervention.  This  unex- 
pected limit  put  on  her  absence  caused  us  to  make  some 
important  changes  in  our  route.  As  she  especially  de- 
sired to  see  as  much  of  India  as  possible,  and  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  various  handicrafts,  in  which  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country  specializes,  for  her  museum  at 
Berkeley,  we  gave  up  all  thought  of  making  any  detours, 
and  concluded  to  concentrate  on  India.  From  Hong 
Kong,  therefore,  we  went  on  to  Singapore  and  Ceylon, 
whence  we  crossed  over  to  Tuti  Corin  and  explored 
Southern  India. 

The  three  native  servants,  whom  Judge  White  had 
engaged  for  us  at  Madras,  met  us  at  Colombo.  Their 
livery  was  so  dignified  and  imposing  that  Mrs.  Hearst 
was  perfectly  delighted  with  their  appearance.  They 
certainly  did  look  very  fine  in  their  long,  navy  blue, 
cloth  coats,  trimmed  with  rows  of  gold  braid,  and  with 
their  fine  silk  turbans  interwoven  with  gold  thread.  We 
noticed,  however,  that  none  of  the  other  servants  in 
waiting  on  European  travellers  were  equipped  in  such 
princely  style  —  that  they  wore  the  regular  costume  of 
low-caste  natives.  This  is  what  had  happened:  when 
Judge  White  handed  them  the  money  we  had  sent  him 
for  their  equipment,  they  went  to  a  tailor  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  provide  liveries.  "  What  sort  of  liveries  do 
you  want?  Who  are  the  people  you  are  to  serve?  " 
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asked  the  tailor.  A  paper  was  produced  on  which  the 
Judge  had  written  our  name,  which  the  servant  on  de- 
ciphering it  pronounced  Raagers.  "  Oh,  that's  all  right!  " 
said  the  tailor;  "  I  know  just  what  you  require,  if  you 
are  to  serve  Rajahs."  Thus  it  became  our  fate  to  travel 
through  India  as  members  of  a  princely  house  —  and 
you  may  be  sure  we  were  charged  accordingly ! 

From  Southern  India  we  proceeded  to  Bombay,  Agra, 
Delhi,  Jeypore,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Lucknow,  and  Be- 
nares, tarrying  in  each  place  long  enough  thoroughly  to 
explore  and  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  spirit  of 
that  country  to  the  best  of  our  powers  of  comprehension. 
At  Benares,  Mrs.  Hearst  had  to  bid  farewell  to  us,  her 
alloted  time  in  India  being  up.  Our  cousin  Clara  ac- 
companied her,  and  Harry  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves. 
We  were  indeed  loath  to  part  with  them !  Our  intimate 
intercourse  had  been  so  wholly  harmonious.  We  had 
enjoyed  so  much  together,  having  the  same  tastes  and 
pursuits.  However,  the  unselfish  Sister  Phoebe  would 
not  hear  of  our  curtailing  our  trip,  so  Harry  and  I  con- 
tinued on  our  way  with  our  Hindu  servant. 

Our  first  move  was  to  Calcutta,  where  we  had  the  in- 
teresting encounter  with  Mohini  of  which  I  spoke  in 
a  previous  chapter;  thence  to  the  Himalayas,  at  Dar- 
jeeling,  where  we  made  friends  and  joined  forces  with 
the  erudite  Dr.  Nies  and  his  wife,  and  sailed  with  them 
in  a  Government  mail-boat  down  the  Brahmaputra 
River,  to  explore  the  Assam  Valley  —  a  unique  ex- 
perience unknown  to  the  tourist.  After  that  delightful 
episode  we  went  back  to  Calcutta,  where  we  finally 
parted  with  our  new  friends. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to  return  to  China  and 
Japan  for  a  longer  and  more  searching  stay  in  each  coun- 
try than  before,  but  rumours  of  imminent  war  between 
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Russia  and  Japan  now  reached  us,  and  caused  us  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  holding  to  our  plan.  We  had  had 
premonitions  at  an  earlier  date  that  we  might  have  to 
change  our  route,  for  when  we  were  in  Tokio  in  Novem- 
ber there  was  already  something  ominous  in  the  at- 
mosphere. At  a  grand  review  in  celebration  of  the 
Emperor's  fifty-second  birthday,  where  we  were  in- 
vited to  the  grandstand  of  the  Legation  by  Mr.  Griscom, 
our  American  representative,  we  were  conscious  of  ex- 
citement quite  extraneous  to  the  occasion,  among  the 
concourse  of  officers  of  every  nationality  there  as- 
sembled. At  the  Emperor's  ball,  on  the  same  night,  we 
also  heard  much  talk  of  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of 
negotiations  with  Russia  concerning  Manchuria  and 
Korea.  On  reaching  Bombay,  February  6,  we  were  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  that  Japan  had  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  and  on  the  8th  that 
the  Japanese  fleet  had  attacked  the  Russian  fleet  out- 
side Port  Arthur.  Under  such  conditions  a  sojourn  in 
Japan  did  not  allure  us,  so  we  decided  to  sail  for  Suez 
and  sample  the  Arabian  Sea. 

After  about  a  week  of  quarantine  at  Moses'  Well,  in 
the  Arabian  Desert,  we  went  to  Cairo,  where,  while  ex- 
ploring that  gay  city,  we  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
Doctor  Reisner  and  his  wife  in  their  camp  at  the  Pyra- 
mids. Then  came  an  enchanting  trip  up  the  Nile  to  the 
second  Cataract. 

On  our  return  from  Egypt  we  stopped  at  Smyrna; 
from  the  Aegean  Sea  we  entered  the  Dardanelles,  then 
on  to  Gallipoli  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  we  remained  for  a  week  or  ten  days  — 
long  enough  to  investigate  all  the  famous  mosques,  to 
sail  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus,  visit  the  magnificent 
palaces  on  its  banks,  and  detest  the  Turks!  We  then 
went  back  on  our  tracks  to  Smyrna,  and  on  to  Athens. 
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I  dare  not  begin  to  speak  of  my  intense  and  varied 
emotions  during  the  two  weeks  we  spent  there,  it  would 
lead  me  too  far  —  I  should  get  carried  away  by  my 
feelings.  Some  day,  perhaps,  my  letters  shall  relate  the 
whole  story  of  our  impressions  and  experiences.  There 
is  so  much  to  tell  of  Athens  alone,  independently  of  the 
familiar  ecstasies  over  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  outlook  from  between 
those  ancient  columns  on  the  Aegean  Archipelago,  and 
its  countless  islands  —  Phalerum  and  the  Piraeus ;  or,  in 
the  direction  of  Marathon  or  Elusis,  —  wherever  you 
look  a  panorama  greets  you  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  in  Athens  at  the  time  of 
the  Holy  Week  processions  and  celebrations  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  Cathedral  and  churches  —  a 
grand  and  impressive  sight.  We  came  frequently  into 
contact  with  their  majesties,  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
latter  very  plain,  and  without  either  dignity  or  style; 
the  King,  on  the  contrary,  quite  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, and  with  great  charm  of  manner,  by  virtue  of 
his  perfect  simplicity  and  freedom  from  any  royal 
self-consciousness. 

We  had  a  very  agreeable  and  unexpected  talk  with 
him  on  the  day  before  we  left  Athens.  We  were,  by 
permission,  strolling  about  the  King's  garden  adjoining 
the  Palace,  amid  orange  trees  and  lovely  spring  flowers. 
While  we  were  examining  a  fine  old  tessellated  pave- 
ment, King  George  came  into  the  garden,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  suite  —  they  were  all  in  uniform.  He  re- 
turned Harry's  salute  very  gracefully,  and  retired  to  an 
arbour  in  conversation  with  his  attendants.  Meanwhile 
we,  thinking  that  he  might  prefer  to  have  his  garden  to 
himself,  started  in  an  opposite  direction  to  reach  the 
gate  by  which  we  had  entered.  Soon  we  heard  quick  foot- 
steps, as  of  some  one  trying  to  catch  up  with  us,  and 
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then  a  voice,  "  How  do  you  like  my  garden?  "  We 
turned,  and  there  was  King  George,  smiling  most  af- 
fably as  to  some  welcome  visitors.  A  very  pleasant  talk 
ensued.  He  seemed  interested  in  getting  our  impressions 
of  Athens,  and  he  told  us  with  pride  how  much  the  city 
had  grown  during  the  last  few  years;  he  also  deplored 
the  lateness  of  the  Spring  and  the  backwardness  of  his 
shrubs  and  flowers  —  which  to  us  seemed  so  far  ad- 
vanced for  early  April!  He  spoke  English  perfectly 
though  with  a  slight  —  a  very  slight  —  foreign  accent. 
We  felt  much  drawn  toward  him  for  his  unaffected 
manner  and  frank  friendliness,  and  when  the  news 
reached  us  in  March,  19 13,  that  he  had  been  assas- 
sinated at  Salonica,  it  was  almost  as  if  we  had  suffered 
a  personal  loss. 

After  a  trip  to  Corinth,  another  land  of  enchantment, 
in  sight  of  Parnassus  and  the  Helicon,  we  made  our 
way  to  Patras;  from  the  Gulf  of  Patras  onto  the  Ionian 
Sea,  where  we  passed  Cephalonia,  Samos,  Ithaca,  and 
Leukas,  then  through  the  Straits  of  Ontranto  into  the 
Adriatic,  landing  at  Brindisi,  on  the  heel  of  the  boot  of 
Italy;  then  on  to  Naples,  where  we  tarried  for  a  week. 

I  cannot  forget  the  peculiar  elation  that  seized  Harry 
on  striking  Italian  soil!  Italy  always  warms  his  heart 
as  no  other  country  does.  It  seems  to  get  into  his  blood 
somehow!  I  tell  him  he  is  an  Italian  born  in  America 
by  mistake. 

How  utterly  changed  was  everything  in  Naples  since 
I  was  there  in  1867!  Nothing  was  recognizable  save 
Vesuvius,  the  Bay,  and  the  Islands.  Where,  oh,  where, 
was  that  dear,  old,  dirty,  smelly  Naples,  that  I  used  so 
to  love?  Yet,  curiously  enough,  in  the  ticket  office  of  the 
San  Carlo,  there  was  an  old  man  who  was  there  when  I 
Bang  in  "  Sonnamula  "  and  "  Lucia,"  and  who  remem- 
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bered  me!  We  attended  a  performance  of  Verdi's  "  Ballo 
in  Maschera,"  for  Harry  was  keen  to  see  an  opera  in 
which  I  had  sung  more  than  two  hundred  times.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  San  Carlo  Opera  had  deteriorated 
somewhat  in  quality  since  the  old  days !  It  was  not  an 
inspiring  performance,  and  I  had  no  impulse  to  be  play- 
ing my  old  part  of  the  "  Paggio  "  in  it. 
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ROME HOMEWARD      BOUND THE      AZORES PONTA 

DELGARDA BOSTON  AGAIN CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  LIFE 

—  INNOVATIONS  —  BOSTON     OPERA  —  A     FEW     REFLEC- 
TIONS     ON      CAPITALISTS      VERSUS      SOCIALISTS  —  THE 

DRAMA       IN        DECLINE PICTORIAL        ART MODERN 

POETRY ULTRA-MODERN    MUSIC 

ON  writing  my  sister  Rosamond  of  the  change  we 
had  made  in  our  route,  her  comment  was, 
"  The  only  thing  I  really  envy  you  is  your  stay 
in  Rome.  Rome  is  the  one  place  on  earth  I  long  to  ex- 
plore." It  had  been  our  intention  to  take  in  London  on 
our  way  home,  sailing  from  Liverpool,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  her  again  after  seven  years  of  absence  from 
England,  but  this  longing  of  hers  for  Rome  suggested  the 
happy  thought  of  inviting  her  to  join  us  there,  and  then 
accompany  us  to  Naples,  whence  she  should  return  to 
England,  we  to  America. 

She  joyfully  accepted  our  invitation,  and  never  has 
anything  in  our  lives  given  us  a  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  intense  happiness  it  procured  her.  Though  we  had 
not  been  together  for  seven  years,  no  week  had  passed 
without  each  writing  the  other  a  full  account  of  all  our 
doings;  and  now  to  have  her  sharing  with  us  the  won- 
ders of  the  "  Sacred  City  "  was  joy  unspeakable!  How 
she  revelled  in  it  all!  We  could  hardly  drag  her  out  of 
St.  Peter's.  And  the  Vatican! 

But  I  must  not  be  tempted  to  describe  Rome  as 
308 
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we  saw  it.  I  will  only  say  that  the  fortnight  we  spent 
there  was  one  perpetual  excitement,  and  that  the  night 
before  leaving  we  did  not  fail  to  throw  a  coin  into 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  which,  according  to  common 
superstition,  insures  a  return  there  at  some  future 
time! 

Then  followed  a  few  happy  days  at  Naples  where  we 
parted,  with  the  glad  reflection  that  never,  since  the 
days  of  our  girlhood,  had  Rosamond  and  I  come  to- 
gether in  such  close  touch  as  in  those  few  weeks  of 
uninterrupted  companionship.  Little  did  I  think,  as  I 
bade  her  farewell,  that  it  was  our  last  embrace  — 
that  I  had  looked  into  that  dear  face  for  the  last  time  in 
this  world!  It  was  not  till  six  years  later,  in  1910,  that 
her  death  robbed  our  lives  of  a  tie  the  most  precious 
of  all.  Also  during  those  six  years  we  had  continued 
to  write  each  other  faithfully  every  week;  and  now,  to 
this  day,  I  find  myself  instinctively  saying  —  when  any- 
thing unusually  interesting  occurs  —  "I  must  tell  that 
to  Rosamond!  " 

Our  homeward  passage  on  the  "  Canopic  "  was  de- 
lightful, and  so  much  more  interesting  than  the  more 
familiar  route  from  Liverpool  across  the  Atlantic.  How 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  change  as  we  sighted 
Sardinia,  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  approached  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  closely  enough  to  contemplate  at  leisure  all 
its  perpendicularities.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  find  that 
the  famous  rock  did  not  really  look  like  the  printed 
pictures  of  it  on  the  life-insurance  circulars  with  which 
we  were  so  painfully  familiar! 

There  were  on  board  some  unusually  intelligent  mis- 
sionaries from  Persia  and  from  India,  who  talked  freely 
with  us,  and  told  us  many  strange  things  about  native 
customs  of  which  the  casual  traveller  knows  nothing. 
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Our  old  acquaintance,  Alice  Longfellow,  whom  we  had 
again  fallen  in  with  in  Egypt  —  at  Assuan,  was  also  a 
fellow  passenger. 

From  Gibraltar  forward  we  were  on  the  open  sea  till 
we  reached  the  Azores  and  were  greeted  by  Ponta 
Delgarda  Light.  There  a  typhoon  struck  us,  and  we 
had  to  lie  off  for  the  night.  Next  morning  we  landed  at 
Ponta  Delgarda  and  strolled  about  that  quiet,  neat,  little 
pink  and  white  town,  lying  so  snugly  in  the  curve  of  the 
harbour  —  at  the  foot  of  rolling,  cone-shaped  hills,  culti- 
vated to  their  summits.  There  were  two  unusual  things 
in  the  little  town  that  arrested  our  attention  —  some 
houses  faced  entirely  with  pretty  blue  and  white  glazed 
tiles,  and  a  little  cart  drawn  by  a  big,  black  sheep,  who 
seemed  to  take  quite  kindly  to  his  harness.  The  im- 
pression left  on  me  is  of  a  town,  Spanish  in  effect  — 
except  for  its  cleanliness  and  extreme  neatness,  domi- 
nated by  a  fortress  built  of  the  volcanic  rock  which  is  in 
evidence  everywhere;  of  maiden-hair  fern  and  manifold 
flowers  growing  out  of  old  stone  walls,  and  of  the  fine 
old  Borge  garden  of  beautiful  trees  —  palms  of  all  de- 
scriptions, camelias  of  great  size,  and  of  flowers  bloom- 
ing in  May  which  at  home  are  not  due  till  the  Autumn ; 
of  strange  birds,  of  wild  canaries  bursting  their  throats 
with  song. 

It  was  hard  to  tear  oneself  away  from  so  much  sweet- 
ness, but  our  boat  must  speed  on  its  onward  course,  past 
Fayall  and  the  symmetrical  Mt.  Pico,  to  Boston.  We 
took  the  pilot  on  board  in  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  and 
so  came  to  the  end  of  our  journeyings,  having  been 
away  from  home  just  eleven  months!  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  realize  it!  It  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  taken 
eleven  years,  not  months,  to  sample  all  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  to  see  all  that  we  had  seen  —  to  do  all  that 
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we  had  done!  But  here  we  were  planted  again  in  good 
old  Boston,  with  nothing  changed  except  within  our- 
selves—  save  for  that  unbounded  expanse  of  vision 
that  now  was  ours  to  keep. 

Our  good  friend,  Walter  Sweet,  had  secured  for  us 
an  apartment  at  the  Vendome  where  we  stayed  till  our 
house  was  fit  for  occupancy,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  got  back  into  the  old  rut. 

A  month  later  saw  us  on  our  way  to  Ingonish  for  the 
Summer,  which,  strange  to  say,  did  not  strike  us  as 
an  anti-climax!  It  remained  still  for  us  —  despite  the 
marvels  of  scenery  we  had  enjoyed  —  its  own  beauti- 
ful self.  In  the  Autumn  I  resumed  my  work  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  all  my  other  activities,  and  life  went  on 
with  about  the  same  fullness  and  the  same  interests  as 
heretofore. 

As  time  went  on,  there  were  innovations  of  various 
sorts  —  not  all  of  them  equally  desirable  from  our  stand- 
point; for  instance,  the  infatuation  for  bridge-whist, 
which  had  seized  on  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  social 
world,  we  ourselves  having  no  predilection  for  that  form 
of  pastime !  For  a  fact,  we  never  had  any  time  to  kill, 
and,  moreover,  a  social  function  which  barred  conversa- 
tion could  never  appeal  to  us.  Thus  this  new  fashion  put 
a  distinct  limit  to  our  social  intercourse;  for  many  of 
our  little  dinner  parties,  without  the  accessory  of  card- 
table,  would,  we  judged,  have  little  attraction  to  most 
of  our  acquaintances,  nor  should  we  have  been  other- 
wise than  in  the  way  at  houses  where  card-tables  were 
inevitable!  Still,  society  was  not  altogether  shut  out 
from  us  —  there  were  from  time  to  time  delightful 
music-banquets,  to  which  we  could  with  propriety  be 
bidden. 

A  grateful  innovation  was  the  building  of  the  Opera 
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House  and  the  presentation  of  several  seasons  of  Italian 
opera,  due  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Eben 
Jordan.  Pity  that  Boston  did  not  respond  with  sufficient 
eagerness,  after  the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  to  main- 
tain it  permanently.  No  doubt,  however,  bad  manage- 
ment had  also  some  part  in  bringing  the  enterprise  to 
an  untimely  end! 

One  of  Boston's  acquisitions,  however,  that  shall  last, 
is  the  noble  addition  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  be- 
stowed by  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Evans,  known  as  the  "  Evans 
Wing."  It  was  a  brilliant  assembly  that  greeted  and 
paid  homage  to  its  modest  and  unassuming  donor  when 
the  doors  of  that  noble  building  were  first  thrown  open 
for  inspection,  on  February  4,  19 15.  The  value  and 
power  of  accumulated  wealth  —  when  vested  in  the 
right  hands  —  was  borne  in  on  me  very  forcibly  on  that 
occasion.  When  harsh  criticism  is  assailing  our  great 
capitalists,  what  better  plea  for  amassed  wealth  could 
there  be  than  the  monumental  munificences  which  the 
world  has  enjoyed  and  is  enjoying  because  of  it?  If 
all  such  wealth  were  diffused  by  an  equal  distribution 
thereof,  I  am  wondering  if  in  any  of  the  crucial  crises 
to  which  the  world  is  from  time  to  time  subjected  — 
such  sums  as  a  hundred  millions  or  so  would  be  forth- 
coming at  a  moment's  notice  from  among  our  blatant 
socialists?  The  good  achieved  by  a  Morgan,  a  Carnegie, 
or  a  Rockefeller  surely  has  justified  their  great  posses- 
sions! Have  they  not  figured  as  the  veritable  savings 
banks  of  the  Nation,  and  when  drawn  on  at  call  have 
not  the  Nation's  drafts  always  been  honoured? 

To  those  who  babble  of  equality,  I  say,  there  is  — 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  equality,  other  than  that 
of  opportunity;  and  "equality  of  opportunity"  has 
already  long  existed.  Some  have  risen  to  it,  others  have 
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not,  and  that  because  of  the  inherent  inequality  in  their 
make-up.  There  you  have  the  whole  story! 

What  an  impossible  world  it  would  be  if  all  men  and 
women  were  actually  equal!  Who  would  be  content  to 
do  the  stoking  of  our  vessels?  All  the  actors  on  the  stage 
of  life  would  want  to  play  Hamlet,  and  there  would  be 
no  one  to  "  sweep  out!  "  Moreover,  how  hideously  mo- 
notonous would  life  become!  Nature  has  wisely  pro- 
vided us  with  more  sparrows  than  eagles;  shall  Nature's 
object  lesson  teach  us  nothing? 

Apropos  of  changes  and  innovations,  how  rapidly 
they  have  come  in  procession !  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  every  one  was  mounted  on  a  wheel.  Now  the  wheel 
has  practically  disappeared,  and  every  one  rides  in  a 
motor  car;  and  so  thick  and  fast  do  these  come  and  go 
that  the  unfortunate  foot  passenger  is  crowded  out,  and 
takes  his  life  in  his  hands  in  the  attempt  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other!  May  the  next  mode 
of  locomotion  —  in  the  air  —  quickly  eventuate,  and 
put  a  stop  to  such  dangerous  congestion  in  our  streets ! 

Then  there  is  the  curious  passion  for  the  moving- 
picture  show  which  now  manifests  itself  so  furiously  and 
so  universally!  There  are  numbers  who  now  altogether 
prefer  that  form  of  entertainment  to  the  spoken  drama. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  the  indistinct  speech  of  so  many 
of  the  present-day  actors  has  something  to  do  with  this. 
If  the  audience  is  unable  to  follow  the  text  of  the  play, 
especially  the  modern  play  which  has  in  it  more  of 
dialogue  than  of  action,  is  it  not  logical  that  they  should 
prefer  to  take  in  the  drama  through  the  eye?  I  wonder 
whether  these  inarticulate  actors  are  aware  how  much 
has  been  lost  to  dramatic  art  by  gabbling  their  sentences 
in  order  to  make  them  sound  like  casual,  everyday 
speech? 
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But  what  a  fallacy!  What  an  ignoring  of  the  demands 
both  of  acoustics  and  of  our  auditory  capacity!  —  for 
sentences  —  even  if  well  enunciated  —  fail  to  reach  the 
brain  of  the  listener  in  time  to  be  noted.  There  was  at 
least  good  logic  in  the  measured  accents  of  those  old 
actors  —  the  Kembles,  Edmund  Kean,  Edwin  Forest, 
Booth,  Salvini,  McCullough,  and  that  ilk  —  when  they 
spoke  one  never  lost  a  word  of  the  text.  There  are,  how- 
ever, still  some  actors  who,  to  their  praise  be  it  said, 
also  pay  proper  respect  to  the  text,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between;  and  in  a  company  where  there  is  only  one 
good  speaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  speak  in- 
distinctly, the  listener  loses  the  continuity  of  the  text, 
and  can  only  guess  at  what  it  is  all  about.  I  am  by  no 
means  an  advocate  for  a  stilted  declamation  which 
sounds  unnatural,  but  experience  has  taught  me  that 
there  is  a  way  of  so  gauging  the  effect  of  voice  as  to  make 
it  seem  like  the  casual  speech  of  everyday  life,  and  yet  be 
absolutely  distinct.  That  is  indeed  true  Art!  Whereas, 
to  speak  naturally  is  not  Art  at  all !  One  cannot  substi- 
tute Nature  for  Art  —  it  does  not  work.  Perhaps  I 
should  crave  pardon  for  this  digression,  which  may  seem 
out  of  place  in  these  pages;  nevertheless,  it  may  suggest 
something  to  the  open-minded. 

And  what  about  the  new  dispensation  of  our  day  in 
pictorial  art,  in  poetry,  in  music?  I  frankly  own  that  the 
work  of  the  Cubists  and  Futurists  has  so  far  no  meaning 
for  me  whatever.  It  furnishes  me  with  no  insight  into 
either  Nature  or  Art.  I  speak  modestly,  as  one  without 
technical  knowledge,  though  not  devoid  of  an  artistic 
sense  of  beauty  and  truth  in  whatever  art-form  it  may 
appear. 

And  modern  poetry?  That,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
a  sealed  book  to  me.  The  free,  untrammelled  expression 
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of  emotions  and  ideas  which  bring  into  play  all  the  raw 
material  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  who  seizes  on  any 
and  every  means  for  vivid  expression,  regardless  of  time- 
honoured  conventions  —  that  is  as  it  should  be,  that  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Setting 
aside  the  effusions  of  certain  lesser  exponents,  or  rather 
imitators  of  the  new  cult  as  not  worth  the  effort  of 
trying  to  understand  them,  one  must  take  off  one's  hat 
to  such  poems  as,  for  instance,  "  Bronze  Horses,"  "  Guns 
as  Keys,"  "  Sea  Blue  and  Blood  Red,"  and  others  of 
Amy  Lowell.  These  cannot  be  classed  as  ephemeral  fads. 
They  are  monumental,  and  bound  to  survive  —  to  stand 
for  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  age. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  ultra-modern  school  of  music, 
what  about  that?  I  would  indeed  welcome  a  similar  use 
of  all  the  different  musical  modes  and  idioms  to  expand 
and  enrich  musical  expression  and  awaken  the  deeper 
emotions  in  the  mysterious  holy-of-holies  of  our  being 
—  to  recall  poetic  and  romantic  suggestions  furnished 
by  Nature  or  the  elements.  As  a  means  to  an  end, 
honestly  pursued  —  I  can  stand  any  amount  of  discords 
which  swear  at  all  preconceived  ideas  of  harmony,  I 
can  even  revel  in  discords,  for  cause;  but  bald  eccen- 
tricities and  uglinesses,  which  convey  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  their  own  ugliness,  a  wallowing  in  the  new 
modes  simply  because  they  are  new  and  indicate  that 
the  composer  is  in  running  order  with  the  times,  is 
something  that  I  abhor!  It  chokes  out  all  spontaneity, 
all  musical  impulse,  and  leaves  nothing  in  their  place. 

I  have  still  unpleasantly  in  mind  a  recital  of  only 
ultra-modern  songs  by  different  composers,  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  which  was  the  utter  monotony  of  it, 
the  utter  lack  of  individuality.  They  might  almost  all 
have  been  written  by  one  and  the  same  person !  There 
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was  no  variety,  no  inspiration.  It  represented  a  school  far 
more  cut  and  dried  —  after  its  kind  —  than  any  afforded 
us  by  the  classic  writers  that  the  devotees  of  the  "  Ultra 
school  "  turn  their  backs  on.  Was  it  the  absence  of  any 
musical  preconception  which  made  the  audience  applaud 
to  the  echo?  Or  was  it  that  not  to  appear  to  enjoy  it 
would  have  made  them  seem  to  be  behind  the  times? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

MEETING  WITH  DR.   COOK DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH 

POLE GOLD  AT  INGONISH A  WORLD  WAR  DECLARED 

NEW     SYMPHONY     CONDUCTORS THE     TRAITOROUS 

MUCK GENERAL    REFLECTIONS THE    ARMISTICE    OF 

19 1 8 FAREWELL  TO  MY  READERS 

EACH  succeeding  Summer  saw  us  again  at  Ingo- 
nish  —  now  engaged  in  helping  to  put  up  a  proper 
school-house,  now  in  some  other  activity,  our 
wish  being  ever  that  our  stay  among  those  kindly  people 
might  bear  some  fruit.  Each  year  we  invited  a  friend 
from  either  Boston  or  New  York  for  the  Summer. 

There  has  been  quite  a  procession  of  these  friends, 
though  I  cannot  recall  the  order  in  which  they  came. 

One  Summer,  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1908, — 
on  waiting  at  Sydney  for  the  "  Aspy  "  to  take  us  across 
to  Ingonish,  we  were  told  that  a  ship  bound  for  the 
North  Pole  was  at  the  wharf.  Evelyn  Benedict,  my 
musical  comrade  at  the  "  Shoals  "  (our  guest  that  year), 
and  I  were  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  see  it,  so  we 
strolled  down  to  the  wharf,  which  was  only  two  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  hotel,  and  easily  spotted  the  vessel. 
As  we  stood  gazing  at  it,  our  minds  thronged  with  specu- 
lations concerning  its  final  destiny,  some  one  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  addressed  us  courteously  with, 
"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  on  board  and  go  over  our 
ship?  "  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  gang-plank,  which 
we  promptly  ascended,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  offered. 
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The  prow  was  unusually  and  fascinatingly  broad, 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  fateful  ship  in  which  Tristan 
conducted  Isolde  to  King  Mark,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Opera,  and  which  gave  it  quite  a  touch  of  romance  in  our 
eyes.  We  sat  there  for  a  while,  chatting  with  our  un- 
known entertainer,  who  afterwards  took  us  below  to 
show  us  the  peculiar  interior  arrangements  of  the  ship. 
We  remained  at  the  cabin-table  for  almost  an  hour, 
discussing  the  life  that  was  before  them  in  the  60  °  be- 
low-zero regions,  the  strange  ways  of  the  Eskimos,  and 
the  fearful  risks  they  must  run.  He  then  drew  forth 
from  a  locker  a  lump  of  "  pemmican,"  the  queer  food  to 
which  they  must  needs  accustom  themselves  —  a  most 
uninviting  compound  of  dried  meat,  the  principal 
standby  of  Polar  explorers.  Nothing  could  have  better 
suggested  the  voracious  appetites  of  a  ship's  company 
than  the  fact  that  they  could  swallow  such  stuff!  On 
leaving  the  ship,  and  asking  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  our  courteous  treatment,  we  learned  that  it  was  to 
Doctor  Cook  himself  —  leader  of  the  expedition ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  picture  our  amazement  when, 
later,  the  news  was  cabled  around  the  world  that  that 
same  Doctor  Cook  had  actually  discovered  the  North 
Pole!  It  seemed  somehow  impossible  that  his  should 
have  been  the  great  achievement,  for  he  had  failed  to 
leave  on  either  Evelyn  or  myself  the  slightest  impression 
of  a  man  with  the  strength  of  a  great  purpose.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  imbued  with  either  the  enthusiasm  or 
the  seriousness  of  one  about  to  embark  on  an  under- 
taking which  for  centuries  had  baffled  the  courage,  the 
foresight,  and  the  experience  of  so  many  great-souled 
men  of  adventure.  There  was  something  so  distinctly 
amateurish  about  him  —  light  and  airy  —  almost  flip- 
pant! "  Tra  la  la,  we're  off  for  the  Pole!  "  describes  it. 
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That  this  particular  man  should  have  won  out  so  easily 
where  those  others  had  failed  was  well  nigh  unbeliev- 
able. 

When,  shortly  after,  Peary  landed  at  the  Labrador 
Coast  and  told  his  tale,  and  there  followed  all  of  those 
painful  accusations  and  revelations,  culminating  in 
proofs  that  our  quondam  acquaintance  had  been  playing 
a  big  game  of  bluff  —  that  actually,  the  farthest  North 
touched  by  Doctor  Cook  was  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pole  reached  by  Peary,  what  a  flurry  was  caused  all 
over  the  world! 

At  Sydney,  on  our  return  from  Ingonish,  the  excite- 
ment was  at  a  white  heat  when  Peary's  statement  came 
out;  and  many  were  the  diverse  opinions  expressed! 
George  Kennan  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  thor- 
ough sifters  of  evidence.  For  us,  as  for  many  others,  his 
conclusions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  any  one  else. 
What  a  grand  opportunity  was  there  for  the  newspapers 
to  feed  the  public  —  nay,  to  gorge  them  with  "  Cook 
versus  Peary  "! 

On  reading  a  description  of  Doctor  Cook's  meeting 
with  his  wife  and  children  on  his  arrival  at  New  York 
harbour,  I  could  not  help  wondering  if  she  —  the  wife 
—  on  looking  into  his  eyes,  really  believed  it  was  true? 
Poor  woman!  My  heart  went  out  in  pity  to  her! 

There  has  been  much,  perhaps  too  much,  of  Ingonish 
in  my  story;  yet,  before  leaving  the  subject,  I  ought  to 
touch  on  certain  mining  operations  in  Clyburn  Valley, 
where  traces  of  gold  had  been  found.  As  Harry  had, 
since  1872,  been  associated  with  mines  and  miners  in- 
terested in  properties  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  foregathering  with  geologists,  miners,  ranch- 
men, and  others  who  were  helping  to  develop  the  coun- 
try, it  was  only  natural  that  his  assistance  and  co- 
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operation  should  be  sought  and  cheerfully  given  when 
the  resources  of  Clyburn  Valley  were  to  be  explored, 
thus  opening  new  avenues  for  the  development  of  Ingo- 
nish.  During  the  four  Summers  that  followed,  the  build- 
ing of  a  camp,  the  making  of  new  roads,  the  cultivation 
of  large  areas  of  land  with  vegetables  in  the  Valley  to 
furnish  supplies  for  the  miners,  and  the  constant  as- 
saying of  ore  in  a  finely  equipped  chemical  plant  by  an 
expert  imported  from  Wales,  kept  us  in  a  state  of  most 
pleasurable  excitement.  We  had  already  on  the  dump 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphides  from  which  the  gold  had 
yet  to  be  extracted,  but  the  crucial  question  to  be  solved 
was  whether,  under  the  most  approved  treatment,  the 
gold  could  be  separated  and  the  transportation  of  the 
ore  effected  at  a  cost  not  too  great  to  make  it  a  profitable 
commercial  transaction?  Our  assayist,  himself  intensely 
interested,  was  kept  busy  every  moment  testing  each 
new  out-crop  as  it  came  along.  Already,  in  19 13,  the 
Department  of  Mines  had  sent  one  of  their  finest  experts 
to  the  camp  where  he  spent  five  weeks. 

The  result  appears  in  the  printed  report  made  by  him 
to  the  Department  in  Ottawa.  Everything  looked  most 
favourable;  the  point  had  been  reached  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  judgment,  the  development  of 
the  mine  should  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  forming  a  company  —  action  was  to  be 
taken  at  once;  when  suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of 
a  clear  sky,  the  World  War  was  upon  us!  To  all  our 
well  made  plans,  good  by!  Useless  to  attempt  the  form- 
ing of  a  company  at  such  a  time!  There  could  be  no 
more  mining,  all  would  be  unrest  while  destruction  and 
devastation  were  racking  the  world! 

Harry  laughingly  says  that  some  day  somebody  will 
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get  the  benefit  of  the  pioneer  work  in  which  he  played 
so  important  a  part.  Still,  no  moment  of  regret  has  been 
ours.  Much  good  was  accomplished  by  employing  a 
large  number  of  men  at  good  wages,  besides  demonstrat- 
ing the  great  possibilities  of  the  soil  by  the  farming 
experiments  which  Harry  undertook  independently  of 
the  mining  operations ;  and  by  encouraging  agricultural 
pursuits  throughout  the  country  by  the  fishermen  and 
others. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  some  changes  in  the  music- 
world  of  Boston.  In  1908  Max  Fiedler  succeeded  as  Con- 
ductor of  our  Symphony  Concerts,  and  continued  so 
until  the  return  of  Dr.  Muck  in  19 12.  On  his  return,  Dr. 
Muck  furnished  us  with  impeccably  artistic  orchestral 
performances. 

With  the  coming  on  of  the  World  War  in  19 14,  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  Germans,  distrust  of  Dr. 
Muck,  politically  and  personally  grew  as  years  went  on, 
and  reached  its  climax  in  191 7-1 91 8,  when  he  was  not 
only  denounced  as  a  spy  of  the  German  Government,  but 
as  false  to  those  who  had  opened  their  arms  and  homes 
to  him.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  the  early  months  of 
1 91 8,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rabaud  as  Conductor  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

I  raised  my  voice  in  Dr.  Muck's  defense  when  the  first 
suspicions  were  uttered,  for  to  me  treachery  to  those  he 
served  seemed  unthinkable.  Later  disclosures,  however, 
made  his  presence  here  intolerable,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  relief  that  he  had  taken  his  departure 
from  our  midst,  and  joined  those  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  him  personally  and  politically.  Those  tragic  sym- 
phonies played  to  the  click  of  thousands  of  knitting  need- 
les in  those  days  must  have  been  most  inharmonious  and 
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unendurable  to  the  ears  of  Dr.  Muck,  while  death,  deso- 
lation, and  destruction  were  harrowing  poor,  brave,  little 
Belgium. 

But  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  —  the  real  tragedy, 
was  not  Belgium's  but  America's!  Yes,  America's,  when 
it  failed  in  those  first  days  of  dastardly  —  of  infamous 
invasion  and  dishonour  to  live  up  to  its  ideals!  When 
it  failed  to  proclaim  with  clarion  blast,  "  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  neutrality!  There  is  right  and  there  is 
wrong,  and  we  protest  loudly  against  such  wrongdoing ! 
Friendly  relations  are  at  an  end  between  us!  It  is  War!  " 

I  firmly  believe  that  had  America  thus  lifted  up  its 
voice  to  the  nations  in  righteous  indignation,  it  would 
have  found  an  echo  in  their  hearts.  Even  those  weaklings 
who  hugged  the  cowardly  shibboleth,  "  He  kep'  us  out 
o'  war,"  would,  I  believe,  have  felt  the  sap  of  human 
justice  rise  within  them.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  — of  that 
lost  opportunity  to  stand  up  for  the  right  —  to  assert 
ourselves,  to  show  ourselves  for  what  we  really  are,  in- 
stead of  juggling  with  morals  and  paying  toll  to  the 
basest  of  policies! 

But  what  could  we  —  the  people  —  do  with  no  arms 
to  wield  save  sewing  machines  and  knitting  needles, 
busy  fingers  and  open  purses.  Blessings  be  on  the  heads 
of  those  noble  souls  who  did  not  wait,  who  voluntarily 
enrolled  themselves  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  on  those 
fine  women  devoted  to  succouring  the  victims  of  a  mad 
and  unholy  ambition! 

And,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  our  only  consolation 
is  the  fact  that  the  Voice  of  the  people  did,  at  last,  compel 
that  tardy  amende,  and  that  our  brave  boys  did  deal 
an  honest  blow  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom  — 
just  not  too  late! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  after  so  prolonged  and  cruel 
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a  suspense  —  a  suspense  which  had  strung  our  nerves 
almost  to  the  bursting  point,  the  declaration  of  an  Armi- 
stice brought  with  it  no  elation!  Relief,  yes,  at  the 
thought  that  no  more  blood  was  to  be  shed,  but  with  it 
no  conviction  that  our  troubles  were  at  an  end;  that  a 
world  peace  would  take  the  place  of  a  world  war.  And 
how  true  our  instincts  have  proved!  For  a  greater 
muddle  than  the  world  is  in  at  present  could  hardly 
be  conceived!  What  will  ultimately  eventuate  from  all 
the  frightfulness  on  the  one  part,  and  all  the  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  other;  from  all  this  unrest,  anarchy, 
heartless  unscrupulousness  and  corruption,  from  which 
we  are  now  suffering  —  who  can  tell?  We  can  only 
hope  on!  Surely  some  purification  of  morals  must 
ultimately  have  place.  I  wish  to  hold  firmly  to  this 
belief! 

It  is  with  a  pang  of  regret  that  I  am  about  to  take 
leave  of  my  readers  —  a  pang  almost  equal  to  that  with 
which  one  would  bid  a  last  farewell  to  a  friend  into 
whose  sympathetic  ears  one  has  poured  one's  most  in- 
timate confidences !  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  have 
any  anticipation  or  premonition  of  a  speedy  dissolution ! 
On  the  contrary,  for,  though  both  of  us,  according  to 
the  Psalmist,  are  living  on  borrowed  time,  we  only  real- 
ize it  when  we  stumble  on  the  grandchildren  of  the  little 
ones  we  have  ogled  in  their  perambulators.  The  sort 
of  thing  that  makes  one  note  the  passage  of  time  if,  for 
instance,  to  have  a  quondam  "  child  of  the  house,"  like 
Kintzing  Post,  bring  us  his  boy  —  returned  from  the 
front  —  he  one  of  six,  plus  a  grandchild,  or  to  come  upon 
his  brother  Regis  Post  —  a  somewhat  impish  boy  of 
happy  memory,  in  his  mature  character  of  Governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  confidential  friend  of  Roosevelt.  Yes, 
such  things  are  sharp  reminders,  yet  they  leave  no  last- 
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ing  impression  on  us.  We  feel  young  as  long  as  health  and 
strength  are  vouchsafed  us.  Nature  has  dealt  very  kindly 
with  us,  and  events  have  left  unruffled  our  domestic 
life. 

It  is  a  beautiful  past  of  sweet  companionship  —  I 
hope,  also,  of  some  usefulness  —  that  is  ours  to  look 
back  on.  Not  wholly  bereft  of  sadness,  of  course,  for  we 
have  had  to  pay  the  usual  price  of  longevity  in  the  going 
before  of  so  many  who  were  dear  to  us,  and  in  the  sever- 
ing of  family  ties  —  almost  to  extinction;  for  all  of  my 
own  are  gone  save  my  two  brothers,  Reginald  and  Julius. 
We  three  are  the  last  leaves  on  the  tree!  Eugene,  the 
youngest  of  us,  was  the  first  to  go;  true  to  his  favourite 
motto,  "  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one!  "  I  had  not  kept 
in  touch  with  his  local  activities  since  I  made  my  home 
in  America,  and  was,  therefore,  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  through  the  English  papers  not  only  how  greatly 
he  was  beloved  in  London,  but  also  of  a  serious  side  of 
his  debonair  character  unsuspected  by  me.  It  seems  that, 
among  other  things,  he  was  a  most  devoted  Mason,  and 
that  he  had  been  made  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Savage 
Club  Lodge.  My  oldest  brother,  Domenico,  followed 
Rosamond  to  the  Beyond  within  a  few  years  of  her 
death  —  in  1912. 

Celia  Thaxter  once  said  to  me,  "  Death  has  grown 
to  be  no  more  to  me  than  when  my  friend  crosses  the 
ocean  to  the  other  hemisphere!  "  I,  also,  regard  it  in 
that  way  —  theoretically!  Yet,  for  all  her  philosophy, 
no  one  could  have  felt  more  acutely  the  loss  of  a  mother 
than  did  Celia.  She  missed,  as  we  all  must  do,  the 
presence!  And  how  many  of  those  beloved  "  presences  " 
is  it  our  fate  to  miss  in  the  course  of  even  the  smoothest 
of  lives !  Those  dear  ghosts  to  whom  we  cannot  speak  — 
to  whom  we  cannot  even  write!  But  I  would  break  away 
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from  these  sad  reflections  —  which,  after  all,  should  hold 
but  a  little  place  in  my  memories. 

I  was  asked  recently  by  an  acquaintance  of  ours 
whether  I  did  not  agree  with  her  that  the  close  intimacy 
of  married  life  —  even  in  cases  of  the  most  complete 
harmony  between  man  and  wife  —  must  necessarily  be 
the  tomb  of  that  romantic  attachment,  —  of  that  some- 
thing which  originally  attracted  them  to  each  other? 
I  do  not  remember  just  what  my  answer  was,  but,  per- 
haps, the  following  anecdote  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject  itself. 

One  day,  when  Harry  and  I  were  walking  together 
over  Beacon  Hill,  a  frequent  custom  of  ours,  as  we 
passed  that  well  known  emporium  of  antiques  near  the 
corner  of  Park  Street,  the  owner  arrested  our  steps 
with,  "  Mr.  Rogers,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  which 
I  think  will  amuse  you.  I  happened  to  be  talking  with 
that  cabman  who  has  for  so  many  years  had  his  stand  at 
the  corner  of  Somerset  and  Beacon  Streets,  just  as  you 
and  Mrs.  Rogers  were  passing;  and  he,  seeing  that  I 
raised  my  hat  to  you,  seized  me  suddenly  by  the  arm  and 
said,  '  Do  tell  me  who  those  two  people  are;  I've  been 
watching  that  couple  pass  here  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  they're  still  courting!  '  " 

Yes,  and  after  twenty  years  more  it  is  still  the  same 
with  us ! 

As  I  once  more  reflect  on  our  past,  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  us,  I  have  nothing  but  deep  gratitude  in  my 
heart.  Gratitude  that  the  Supreme  Power  which  rules 
has  granted  us  so  much  —  not  of  either  wealth  or  fame, 
but  of  those  essentials  which  make  life  really  worth  the 
living.  Gratitude  that  my  chosen  mate  is  just  himself, 
and  that  I  have  known  enough  to  prize  the  blessing  for 
what  it  is!  Gratitude  for  those  new  friends,  already  so 
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precious  to  us,  who  have  sprung  up  to  beautify  our  lives 
even  as  the  honeysuckle  and  clematis  adorn  the  bare 
branches  of  the  tree,  lending  to  it  new  life  —  new  charm ! 

I  sing  no  more!  But  I  have  wondrous  dreams  in 
which  I  hear  myself  uttering  that  perfect  tone  which  has 
never  ceased  to  be  my  quest.  I  sing,  ah!  how  I  sing  in 
my  dreams !  It  is  as  a  paeon  to  my  ears !  And  with  what 
a  strange  gladness  I  awake  from  such  dreams ! 

I  am  thinking  that  if  I  am  to  be  born  again  some- 
when  —  somewhere,  I  shall  surely  be  all  that  I  have  so 
striven  to  be ;  —  do  all  that  I  have  vainly  striven  to  do ! 
Well!  Let  fruition  come  when  it  will!  This  life  is,  after 
all,  but  an  incident  in  the  Infinite  Concept! 


HENRY  M.  ROGERS 

[Taken  by  Benjamin  Kimball  of  the  Papyrus  Club,  about  1897] 


I/ENVOI 

WRITTEN   BY    HENRY    ICUttBOE    ROGERS 

THE    "  OTHER   LIFE  " 


IN  the  Providence  of  God  there  are  no  accidents.  So 
saith  the  preacher.  My  own  experience  has  borne  in 
upon  me  that  "  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends."  Therefore,  it  comes  to  me.  as  a  consequence  of 
what  has  gone  before,  that  in  this,  the  ninety-fourth  year 
of  my  age,  by  an  inexorable  logic  never  contemplated  in 
advance,  I  am  to  write  the  final  chapter  in  "  The  Story 
of  Two  Lives." 

To  do  so  at  the  end  of  fifty-five  years  of  an  ever- 
increasing  communion  of  spirit  in  these  two  lives,  pre- 
sents unusual  difficulties  as  well  as  dangers.  To  pre- 
serve sobriety  of  judgment  where  memory  and  affection 
seek  to  lead  the  way,  is  of  itself  full  of  pitfalls.  Recog- 
nizing these  facts,  I  hope  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  so 
evidently  beset  me. 


Instinctively  my  mind  harks  back  to  that  fateful  sixth 
day  of  September,  1877  and  my  first  contact  with  Clara 
Doria.  I  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  good 
health  and  of  buoyant  spirits.  The  high  gods  had  been 
very  good  to  me.  I  had  a  father  living  whom  I  loved, 
and  memories  of  a  mother  tenderly  cherished,  besides 
sisters  and  a  brother  who  made  our  home  life  in  Boston 
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not  only  united,  but  full  of  mutual  affection.  I  had  had 
a  somewhat  unusual  and  varied  life.  Graduating  from 
Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1862, 1  was  immediately  there- 
after projected  into  the  activities  of  the  Civil  War.  My 
appointment  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  on  the 
sixth  of  November,  1862,  came  to  me  almost  from  the 
hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  after  a  personal  in- 
terview with  him.  For  three  years  and  upwards  I  was  a 
witness,  or  participant,  in  the  bloody  noses  and  cracked 
crowns  of  that  war,  and  had  come  home  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  received  as  my  first  honor  —  election  as 
President  of  my  Class,  which  office  I  have  held  to  this 
day,  when  there  is  but  one  left  beside  myself  to  repre- 
sent the  Class,  and  he  now  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  Harvard. 

Next  in  succession  of  events,  I  found  myself  a  student 
of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard;  had  taken  my  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law  there ;  and  on  this  September  day  was 
already  advancing  steadily,  if  not  speedily,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  law  which  I  loved.  From  1872  onward  I  had 
travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
visited  many  parts  of  Europe  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  from  Denmark  to  the 
south  of  Italy.  I  was  now  closing  my  second  visit  to 
Europe.  By  my  friends  I  was  already  labelled  a  con- 
firmed bachelor.  It  was  then  I  met  Clara  Doria  face  to 
face. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  music  of  her 
exquisite  diction.  I  came  under  the  spell  of  her  charm- 
ing presence,  her  joyous  laugh,  and  her  rare  power  of 
conversation.  I  soon  felt  as  if  I  had  known  her  for  a 
thousand  years.  I  see  now  that  on  that  first  day  I  as- 
sumed a  care  of  her,  with  our  friend  Judge  John  Phelps 
Putnam  as  a  delightful  chaperon,  and  from  that  day  on- 
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ward  that  care  never  ceased  as  long  as  the  Two  Lives 
were  lived  together. 


This  "  Story  of  Two  Lives  "  seemed,  from  then  on- 
ward, woven  in  their  warp  and  woof  into  the  story  of 
one  life  in  externals,  and  into  the  growth  of  the  separate 
lives  in  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  this  communion,  and  after  we 
were  engaged  to  be  married,  the  Other  Life  has  told  her 
story  of  the  anxiety  she  felt  as  to  my  approval  of  her 
following  her  musical  career  after  our  marriage.  She  evi- 
dently had  a  sort  of  panic.  I  too,  had  my  panic.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  I  had  never  told 
her  that  I  did  not  have  any  money.  I,  therefore,  prom- 
ised myself  and  her  that  the  next  day  I  would  tell  her 
something  important.  When  the  next  day  came  I  told 
her  of  my  financial  condition.  Her  reply  was,  "  Is  that 
all?  I  did  not  sleep  very  well  last  night.  I  thought  you 
had  something  important  to  tell  me." 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  we  were  married,  and, 
like  two  babes  in  the  woods  as  housekeepers,  we  crossed 
the  threshold  of  309  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  as  bride  and 
groom  and  from  that  dear  home  we  were  never  parted. 
She  is  there  with  me  today  in  spirit,  as  I  "  long  for  the 
touch  of  the  vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  the  voice 
that  is  still." 


In  the  three  volumes  now  privately  printed  and  dis- 
tributed as  a  memorial  to  my  Beloved,  the  episodes  of 
our  lives  are  by  one  or  the  other  amply  recorded.  They 
must  tell  their  own  story.  But,  since  she  closed  her 
printed  record  and  I  closed  mine,  things  have  happened 
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wherein  and  whereby  the  interweaving  of  our  lives 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  intimate,  blending,  as 
it  were,  closer  and  closer  together.  As  a  fact,  if  I  were 
to  select  an  epoch  in  our  lives  when  we  grew  closest  to- 
gether, where  the  fulness,  beauty,  and  richness  of  life 
became  an  Epic  Poem,  I  think  I  should  select  the  last 
twenty  odd  years  of  our  lives  together,  ere  she  "  joined 
those  other  living  called  the  dead." 

It  seems  curious,  but  as  a  fact  we  neither  of  us  ever 
thought  of  ourselves  as  old.  Birthdays  came  and  went, 
and,  though  we  recognized  that  the  years  were  passing, 
our  youth  to  us  was  perennial.  At  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  my  own  birthday,  as  the  elder  of  the  Two  Lives, 
it  was  always  a  great  and  joyous  occasion  —  sometimes 
among  the  family,  where  I  was  greeted  as  the  Head  of 
the  Clan,  sometimes  with  individual  friends,  or,  as  per- 
haps the  most  memorable  celebration  of  a  birthday,  one 
when  friends  of  the  Union  Club  of  Boston  gave  to  me  a 
dinner  the  day  after  my  nintieth,  "  to  prepare  me  for  the 
start  I  was  making  toward  my  second  nintieth." 

Though  she  did  not  attend  that  dinner,  I  never  saw 
her  more  youthful,  more  joyous  than  she  was  when  a 
number  of  our  hosts,  after  the  dinner  at  the  Club,  in- 
sisted on  visiting  her  at  our  home,  bearing  the  flowers 
that  had  adorned  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  great 
birthday  cake  uncut,  and  other  evidences  of  hospitality 
which  had  adorned  the  occasion.  The  hilarity  of  the  cele- 
bration came  without  reserve  from  the  Club  to  our  home, 
borne  in  the  persons  of  our  hosts,  and  she  was  flooded 
with  congratulations  as  the  real  efficient  and  sufficient 
cause  for  my  lengthening  years  and  perpetual  youth. 
Such  tenderness  and  affection  flowed  to  her  that  she  was 
as  radiantly  happy  as  a  child,  and  showed  it  as  a  child. 
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It  is  a  vain  endeavour  by  words  to  express  the  influ- 
ence and  inspiration  that  came  from  personal  contact 
with  her,  not  only  to  the  Other  Life  but  to  those  whom 
she  met.  Her  poise  was  not  so  much  a  characteristic  as  a 
bedrock,  unshakable  part  of  her  character.  I  never  knew 
it  to  be  disturbed.  Incidentally,  in  our  changing  experi- 
ences, I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  this  part  of  her 
character,  and  I  now  look  back  after  many  years  on  an 
incident  that  is  to  me  unforgettable,  and  is  perhaps  illus- 
trative of  her  attitude  toward  life. 

Not  long  after  our  marriage,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  we 
were  together  in  our  library,  she  writing  at  her  desk  and 
I,  reading,  not  far  from  her,  when  a  telegram  was  placed 
in  my  hands.  On  the  previous  day  I  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  whereby  there  was  to  be  paid  to  me  on  the 
following  Monday  a  rather  large  sum  of  money,  which 
was  to  be  invested  in  a  joint  enterprise.  The  telegram 
that  came  to  me  upset  all  of  my  calculations.  As  I  read 
the  telegram,  I  laughed,  and,  turning  to  her,  I  said,  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  are?  " 

On  her  answering  in  the  negative,  I  added,  "  You  are 
a  P.  B." 

When  she  inquired  what  that  meant,  I  explained, 
"  You  are  now  a  pauper's  bride." 

Her  answer  was,  "  Am  I?  Do  you  care?  " 

"  I  care  for  you,"  I  replied.  "  I  do  not  care  for  my- 
self." 

Then  she  remarked,  "  Do  not  care  for  me.  I  can  live 
in  two  rooms." 

I  met  my  friend  next  day  and  told  him  of  the  changed 
conditions,  and  we  agreed  to  postpone  action  till  the 
future  developments  gave  assurance  of  better  results. 
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On  another  occasion  I  came  to  her  from  a  meeting  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  and  found  her  reading.  After  greet- 
ings, I  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  doing  this 
evening?  " 

"  No,  what  have  you  been  doing?  " 

"  I  have  invited  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  to 
take  lunch  with  me  at  the  Loyal  Legion  when  we  dedi- 
cate the  Lincoln  statue  on  Good  Friday  next." 

Her  answer  was,  "  Well,  dear,  why  shouldn't  you  if 
you  want  to?  "  Then  I  invited  her  to  become  the  hostess 
of  the  occasion,  and  she  entered  into  that  with  all  her 
heart,  and  on  that  Good  Friday  the  things  that  hap- 
pened have  been  memoralized  by  the  Commandery  of 
Massachusetts  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States. 

Do  you  who  read  this  wonder  that  I  loved  her? 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  our  later  lives 
occurred  when  we  transferred  our  summer  home  from 
Ingonish  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  Turk's 
Head  Inn,  Rockport,  Massachusetts.  From  the  isola- 
tion of  our  lives  in  Cape  Breton,  spent  among  the  natives 
and  others,  we  came  again  into  a  world  of  many  faces  and 
of  many  minds,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well  as  from  across  seas.  In  this  world, 
new  to  us,  however,  we  still  lived  largely  our  own  lives, 
preserving  our  habit  of  retirement  while  still  in  touch 
with  the  new  conditions.  New  friends  and  new  friend- 
ships came  to  us  here  of  unforgettable  sweetness,  leav- 
ing unforgettable  memories.  The  great  book  of  Nature 
steadily  unfolded  itself  to  us.  New  beauties  and  new 
sources  of  enjoyment  came,  and  she  preserved  that 
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youthful  look  and  bearing  as,  loaded  down  with  the  wild 
flowers  she  loved,  she  seemed  to  epitomize  Browning's 
"  All's  well  with  the  world."  She  made  her  own  atmos- 
phere. This  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  Other  Life  —  it 
comes  from  those  who  felt  her  presence,  strangers  to 
her  until  now,  and  I  merely  record  their  verdict,  which 
is  certainly  correct. 


As  she  climbed  up  the  ladder  of  years  after  her  four- 
score birthdays  and  upwards,  her  beauty  of  features, 
her  charm  of  presence,  her  youthful  spirit,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  her  conversation  never  diminished,  but 
rather  increased  with  the  years.  The  maturity  of  her 
judgment  was  a  part  of  her  growth.  She  read  much  and 
thought  more  on  high  things,  and  her  lovely  voice  took 
a  new  charm  as  she  discussed  the  new  discoveries  in  Sci- 
ence, the  changes  in  Art,  and  even  in  religious  develop- 
ments. Whatever  added  to  the  wonder  and  the  beauty 
of  human  life  she  loved  to  explore. 

And  thus  we  lived  and  moved  and  had  our  being,  the 
intertwining  always  more  intimate,  the  depth  of  love 
increasing,  not  diminishing,  as  we  approached  together 
the  great,  the  unexpected  final  separation  from  this  ter- 
restrial planet. 


It  came  to  pass  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  February, 
1 93 1,  two  very  dear  friends  were  our  guests  at  dinner. 
On  that  evening  I  was  suffering  from  a  cough,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  my  finishing  the  evening  with 
our  guests.  Within  a  few  hours  of  that  time,  I  was 
stricken  down  with  bronchial  pneumonia,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  days,  doctor  and  nurses  and  the  whole 
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household  watched  as  I  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

On  my  ninety-second  birthday,  February  twenty- 
seventh,  1 93 1,  I  had  not  only  turned  the  corner  in 
strength,  but  in  spirits,  and,  as  the  nurse  was  washing 
my  face  that  morning,  and  my  Beloved  standing  near, 
I  explained  to  her  that  for  ninety  years  and  upwards  I 
had  washed  my  own  face,  and,  as  I  could  not  do  it  now, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  time,  and  a  dramatic  time, 
for  me  to  finish  my  career  on  this  plane.  It  was  then  that 
she  rose  in  her  strength  and  declared  that  I  was  to  get 
well  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  we  would  begin 
again  our  travels,  to  which  I  replied,  "  Of  course,  dear, 
if  you  say  so,  I  will  get  well." 

As  my  strength  increased  day  by  day,  her  spirits  in- 
creased, and  those  who  were  with  me  have  said  that  her 
joy  was  that  of  a  child,  displayed  in  many  ways,  and 
principally  in  correspondence  with  our  friends  whose 
enquiries  were  to  be  answered. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  March  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  of  our  church,  informing  him  of 
my  improved  condition  and  of  our  probable  absence  to- 
gether on  my  recovery.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  letter, 
that  after  she  had  read  it  to  me  I  asked  her  to  read  it 
again.  It  was  perhaps  the  last  formal  letter  that  she 
wrote. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  of  March,  she  left 
me,  with  a  tender  benediction,  to  the  care  of  my  night 
nurse,  and  went  to  her  own  room.  I  am  told  that  she  had 
a  slight  disturbance  towards  morning,  that  was  almost 
immediately  relieved  by  the  nurse  and  by  my  doctor 
who  came  to  her,  and  whom  she  chided  for  losing  his  rest 
through  her.  The  doctor  did  not  leave  her  until  she 
seemed  entirely  recovered  from  her  temporary  indisposi- 
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tion,  and  after  his  departure  she  turned  to  our  faithful 
Mary1  (Mary  Ellen  O'Donnell),  who  had  been  a  de- 
voted member  of  our  household  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  bade  her  go  to  her  room,  adding,  "  Now  I  will 
go  to  sleep."  Like  a  child  she  went  to  sleep,  and  without 
pain,  without  suffering,  without  movement,  and  with 
great  joy  in  her  heart,  she  passed  in  her  sleep  into  the 
Great  Beyond. 

When,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  the  doctor  in- 
formed me  of  what  had  happened,  it  was  as  if  I  had  been 
buried  under  a  tidal  wave.  As  I  came  back  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  what  had  happened,  I  seemed  like  one  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  the  sweet  smile  upon  her  lips  as  she 
lay  asleep  in  death,  and  there  came  to  me  a  sort  of 
realization  of  just  what  had  happened  after  she  left  me 
and  my  In  Memoriam  to  her  took  this  form: 

"  Softly  she  murmured, '  Now  I  will  go  to  sleep;  ' 

And  Azrael,  Death's  Angel,  heard  her  voice  and  whis- 
pered back, '  So  shall  it  be,  Beloved;  ' 

Then  bending  o'er,  he  kissed  her  eyelids,  and  She 
Slept." 


My  recovery  came  slowly,  and  seemingly  largely  from 
the  remembrance  of  her  smile,  and  from  a  determina- 
tion to  finish  the  work  that  we  had  laid  out  for  our  Two 
Lives.  With  returning  strength  came  a  returning  deter- 
mination to  hold  my  courage  in  both  hands,  and  like  one 
on  a  mission,  to  go  forward  until  the  Two  Lives  had 
finished  what  they  had  contemplated  finishing  together, 
or,  if  not  that,  when  they  were  separated.  So  it  has  come 
about,  as  I  write  these  final  words,  that 

1  "  Our  Mary  "  died  very  suddenly,  at  our  home,  on  May  3,  1932,  be- 
loved and  honoured  by  all  our  friends,  as  well  as  by  our  whole  family. 
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There  has  already  been  founded  "  The  Clara  Kath- 
leen Rogers  Scholarship  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  Boston,"  according  to  her  wish,  ex- 
pressed in  her  will  provided  I  should  predecease  her. 

There  has  also  been  dedicated  to  her  a  Memorial 
Room  in  that  same  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  to  which  she  gave  so  many  years  of  her  life  work. 

At  the  Harvard  College  Library  a  room  has  been  as- 
signed to  us  for  our  Theatre  Collection,  bearing  our  two 
names,  and  added  to  the  great  Robert  G.  Shaw  Theatre 
Collection. 

The  publication  now  of  these  three  volumes  and  this 
final  chapter  of  "  The  Story  of  Two  Lives,"  will  probably 
be  the  last  public  tribute  that  can  be  made  by  me  to  her 
memory. 

This  publication  is  not  made  to  glorify  Two  Lives. 
It  is  to  emphasize,  so  far  as  these  records  may  do  so,  the 
thought  that  even  in  these  hectic,  abnormal  times,  two 
simple,  unobtrusive  lives  may  be  lived  together,  and 
leave  a  record  that  the  great  things  of  life  are,  after  all, 
very  simple,  and  within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  grasp 
them,  and  that  love  conquers  all. 

I  still  try  to  keep  step  to  Goethe's  road-melody  or 
marching-music-of-mankind  as  translated  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  as  follows: 
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The  Future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow; 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,  —  onward. 

And  solemn  before  us, 
Veiled,  the  dark  Portal; 
Goal  of  all  mortal:  — 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 
Graves  under  us  silent ! 

While  earnest  thou  gazest, 
Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Comes  phantasm  and  error ; 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

But  heard  are  the  Voices, 
Heard  are  the  Sages, 
The  Worlds  and  the  Ages: 
'  Choose  well ;  your  choice  is 
Brief,  and  yet  endless. 

1  Here  eyes  do  regard  you, 
In  Eternity's  stillness; 
Here  is  all  fulness, 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you; 
Work,  and  despair  not.' 

Let  me,  like  Carlyle,  repeat  his  words  — "  Work,  and 
despair  not  "  —  "  we  bid  you  be  of  hope,"  and  with  him 
say,  "  Let  that  be  my  last  word." 

The  rest  is  Silence! 

Henry  Munroe  Rogers 
July,  1932 
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Carlyle,  Thomas:    20;   quoted:   336, 

337- 
Carruth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.:  236. 
Catalani:  22. 
Cecilia  Society,  the:  147. 
"  Century-  Magazine,"  the:  239. 
"  Cephalonia,"  S.S.:   106. 
Ceylon:   302. 

Chadwick,  Georce  VV.:  30,  271,  282. 
Chamounix:    111-116. 
Chandler,  Parker:   8,  9. 
Chandler,  T.  P.:  8. 
Chandrabagh:  301. 
Channel:  256. 
Channing  Home  for  Consumptives: 

133- 
Chardon    Street    Charity    Building: 

132. 
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Charles  I:  95. 

Charles  III:  95. 

Chatter ji,  Mohini:  86,  94,  151,  154, 

171,    219,   303;    in    Boston:    156, 

157;  story  of:  158,  159. 
Cheese,  dutch:  24,  25,  26. 
Cheltenham:   18-22. 
China:  302,  303. 
Chinese  Theatre,  the:  281. 
Choate,  Judge:  8. 
Christian  Science:  101,  108,  109. 
"  City  of  Baltimore,"  S.S.:  258. 
Clara  Kathleen  Rogers  Scholarship, 

the:  335. 
Claxton,  Kate:  57. 
Clement,  Clara  Erskine:  94. 
Cleveland,  President:   226. 
Clyburn  Valley:   265,  319,  320. 
Cockburn,  Sir  Alexander:   93. 
Collignan,  studio  of:  20. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor:  20. 
Cologne  Cathedral:  18,  26,  27. 
Colombo:  302. 

Composing:  77,  80,  81,  82,  83. 
Constantinople:  304. 
Coquelin:  64. 

Cook,  Doctor:  317,  318,  319. 
Corelli,  Marie:  88,  97. 
Corinth:  306. 
Corner  Brook:  256. 
"  Cornhill ":   98. 

Corson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.:  261,  262,  264. 
Cotteswold,  home  of  the  Barnetts: 

94,  203;  Rogers'  visit  to:   18-22; 

sold:  204. 
Cowen,  Sir  Frederic:  14. 
Craft,  William,  trial  of:  3,  8-10. 
Craigie  House:  29. 
Crane,  William  H.:  56. 
Crawford,  Francis  Marion:    28,  31, 

32. 
Current  Island:  254,  258,  259. 
Curtin,  Jeremiah:   221,  226,  227. 
Curtis,  Horatio:   106. 
Cushman,  Charlotte:  67. 


"  Damnation   of  Faust,"  by   Ber- 
lioz:   146. 
Danieli,  Hotel,  Venice:   184,  186. 
Danreuther:  171. 
Dardanelles,  the:  304. 


Darjeeling:  298,  303. 

Darwin,  Charles:    247. 

Decemviri  Club,  the:  86,  87. 

Deering,  F.  P.:  284. 

Deland,  Loring:  48. 

Deland,  Margaret:  38,  48,  247. 

Delhi:  303. 

Del  Monte  Hotel:  273,  277. 

De  Lorenzi:  174,  175. 

De  Lorenzi,  Gustave:  17. 

Delsarte  Method:  43. 

Derby,  Lucy:  48. 

Dervishes:  296,  300,  301. 

Dickens,  Charles:  20. 

Disraeli:  17. 

"  Dog  and  His  Shadow,"  by  Francil- 

lon:  98. 
Domestic  Problems:  3,  6,  7. 
Doria,  Clara:  327,  328. 
"Doric,"  S.S.:   296. 
Dresel,  Otto:  71,  77,  128;  in  Boston: 

81-85;  and  the  Bach  Club:   140- 

146;  death  of:  202. 
Dresel,  Mrs.  Otto:  143,  144. 
Du  Maurier:  98. 
Diirer,  Albert:  163,  164. 
Duse,  Eleanore:  64. 
Dwight,  John  S.:  30,  140,  141. 


Eames,  Emma:  79,  80. 

"  Earl's  Dene,"  by  Francillon:  98. 

Egypt:  296,  300,  304. 

Eichberg,  Julius:  30,  101,  162,  194, 

197;    wit    of:    102;    in    Munich: 

173;    and   the    Kreutzer    Sonata: 

199,  200. 
Elevator  episode,  the:   184-186. 
Eliot,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.:  334. 
Ellsworth,  Mr.:   239,  240,  243. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo:  34. 
Englishtown,  St.  Anne's  Bay:  243. 
Entertainments:   28-36,  128,  129. 
Epstein,  Jacob:   266,  268,  269. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Robert  D.:  312. 
Evans  wing  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 

Arts,  Boston:  312. 


Fairchild,  Mrs.  Charles:  219. 
Farmer,  Miss:  151,  153. 
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Farquhar,  Captain:  254,  255,  258. 

"Faust,"  by  Gounod:  74,  135. 

Fenway  Court:  187. 

"  Fidelio  ":   130. 

Fiedler,  Max:  321. 

Fields,  James  T.:  29. 

Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.:  132. 

Fischer,  singer:  178. 

Fiske,  John:   212. 

Fiske,  Miss:  213,  214. 

Flat  Island:   258. 

Flint,  Doctor:  285,  294. 

Florence,  William  J.:  56. 

Foote,  Arthur:  30,  70,  188. 

Forbes,  Ian:  65. 

Forbes  Robertson,  Sir  Johnston:  61, 
64,  65,  66,  67. 

Forbes  Robertson,  Lady:   66. 

Forest,  Edwin:  314. 

Francillon,  Felix:  13,  100,  157. 

Francillon,  Robert:  11,  65,  87,  91, 
92,  95,  96,  97,  99,  100,  248;  and 
the  Rogers:  13-16,  97;  character 
of:  18,  98,  99,  100;  literary 
achievements  of:  98. 

Francillon,  Rosamond:  11,  65,  87, 
91,  95,  96,  99,  157,  178,  181,  204, 
226,  228,  244,  270,  324;  and  the 
Rogers:  13-16,  97;  reunion  with 
the  Rogers:  308,  309. 

Franz,  Robert:  71,  8i,  83,  84,  107, 
146. 

French,  Daniel  G.:   269. 

Fries,  Wulf:   74,  82,  218. 


Gallipoli:  304. 

Ganges  River:   298. 

Garcia,  Manuel:  77 

Garden,  Mary:  149. 

Gardner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.: 
32,  36,  49,  74,  140,  187;  charac- 
terized:   148-150. 

Garfield,  President:    105. 

Gebhardt,  Arthur:  151,  154,  155, 
156,  162,  169. 

Gebhart,  Heinrich:    248. 

"  Gentleman's  Magazine,  The ": 
98. 

George,  Prince:  221,  227,  228. 

George  V:   227. 

Gcrickc,  Wilhelm:  36,  68,  139;  con- 


ducts symphony  orchestra:  71,  72, 

73,  266,  267;  in  Boston:  71-75. 
Gericke,  Mrs.  Wilhelm:  266. 
Germany:  26,  80. 
Gerster,  Ethelka:  125,  127. 
Gibraltar:  309,  310. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan:  78. 
Gladstone,  William  E.:   15. 
Goethe,  quoted:  336-337. 
Gold:  319,  320,  321. 
Grand  Hotel,  the,  Venice:  183. 
Gray,  Mrs.  John:   219. 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  the:  228. 
Greece,  the  King  and  Queen  of,  and 

the  Rogers:  296,  305,  306. 
Griscom,  Mr.:  304. 
Guernville:   284. 
Guiteau:  105. 
"  Guns  as  Keys,"  by  Amy  Lowell: 

315- 

H 

Haendel:  36,  81. 

"  Halifax,"  S.S.:  235. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claud:  221,  228. 

Hamlet:    61,  66,  67. 

Hammond,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John 

Hays:  266,  270,  271. 
Hardy,  Lady  Duffus:  16,  17,  87,  88. 
Hardy,  Sir  Thomas:  16. 
Hare,  Gilbert:  58. 
Hare,  John:  51,  57,  58. 
"  Harlaw,"    S.S.,    Rogers'    trip    on: 

254-260. 
Harper  and  Brothers:  212,  215,  217. 
Harris,  Dr.:  53. 
Hart,  Professor:  275. 
Harte,  Bret:  61,  64,  65. 
Harvard  College:  328. 
Harvard      College      Library,      the, 

Rogers  Theatre  Collection:  336 
Harvard    Musical    Association,   the: 

69. 
Hascall,  Mrs.:   129,  130. 
Hassam,  Childe:  38,  45,  46,  200,  212, 

218. 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  the:   106. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel:   34. 
Haydcn,  Charles:  70. 
Hearst,  George:  39. 
Hearst,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.:  38,  39,  273- 

293,  302,303. 
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Hearst,  William  Randolph:  280, 
293- 

Heidelberg:  26. 

Henschel,  Georg:  68,  69,  70,  71,  101. 

Henschel,  Helen:  101. 

Henschel,  Lillian  (Mrs.  Georg),  see 
Bailey,  Lillian. 

Her  Majesty's  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany:  132,  134. 

Hersey,  Heloise:  41. 

Higginson,  Henry  L.:  28,  37,  68, 
69,  74,  267. 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L.:   74,  267. 

Hiller,  Ferdinand:  18,  27. 

Himalayas,  the:  297,  303. 

Hindu  Philosophy:  151,  156,  218, 
219. 

Holland:   24,  25,  26. 

Holland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.:   257. 

Holmes,  Judge:  134. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell:  76. 

Homans,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.: 
40,  41,  61,  103. 

Honeymoon:  3,  11-27. 

Hong  Kong:  302. 

Honolulu:  296. 

Hopekirk,  Helen:  155. 

Housekeeper:  6,  7. 

Housekeeping:  6,  7,  28. 

Howe,  Doctor:  32. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward:  28,  31,  61,  63. 

Howells,  William  Dean:  29,  151. 

Hudson,  John:  226. 

Hueffer,  Dr.:  171. 

Hunt,  Leigh:   18,  20. 

Hunt,  William:   201. 

Huxley,  Professor:   229. 

I 
Ice-cream:   147,  148. 
Ideal  Opera  Company:  78,  79. 
Indan  River:   243. 
India:   296-303. 
Ingonish:    235,    238-244,    248,    254, 

255,   260-265,   273,  311,  317-321, 

332. 
Innsbruch:  181. 

Irving,  Sir  Henry:   61,  67,  233,  234. 
Irving,  Henry  B.:  230,  233,  234. 
Irving,  Mrs.  Henry  B.:   234. 
Irving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence:  230, 

234- 


Isles   of   Shoals:    47,    196-202,    212, 

235- 
Italy:  306,  307 


Jacobites:  86,  87,  95,  96. 

James,  Professor  William:  42,  101, 
107,  108,  109,  no. 

Jameson,  Dr.:   270. 

Jameson  Raid,  the:  270. 

Japan:  302,  303. 

Jarrett,  Mr.:  125. 

Jefferson,  Corday:   221,  228,  229. 

Jerrold,  Douglas:  18,  20. 

Jeypore:  301,  303. 

Joachim,  violinist:   223. 

Joachim,  Amalie:  221,  223,  224. 

John:  33. 

"  John  Ward,  Preacher,"  by  Mar- 
garet Deland:  247. 

Johns,  Clayton:  102,  162,  187,  188. 

Jordan,  Eben:  312. 


Kalisch:  138. 

Kean,  Edmund:  18,  20,  314. 

Keats,  John:  20. 

Kellogg,  Fanny:  79. 

Kembles,  the:  314. 

Kendal,    Madge    and   William:    61, 

64. 
Kennan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George:  235- 

243,  319- 
"  Kim,"  by  Kipling:  299. 
"  King  Charles  I,"  by  Wills:  95. 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  299. 
Kneisel,  Franz:  49,  72. 
Kneisel  Quartet:  37. 
Knight,  Joseph:  87. 
Knowles,  Sheridan:  21. 
Konigsee:  177,  180,  181. 
Krafft,  Adam:  163,  164. 
Krehbiel,  Henry  E.:  147. 
Kreisler,  Fritz:   266,  267. 
Kriiger,  President:  271. 
Kulmbach:  164. 


Labrador:  254,  255,  258. 
La  Chaise,  Pere:   21,  22. 
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Lahore:  303. 

Lake  Como:  171,  174. 

Lalo:  84. 

Lamb,  Rose:  177. 

Landseer,  Edwin:    21. 

Lane,  John:  102. 

Lang,  Benjamin  J.:  30,  70,  140,  146, 

147,  148,  166,  188. 
Lang,  Margaret  Ruthven:  188. 
Leach:  18,  20. 
Lehman,   Lilli:    132,   136,    137,   138, 

139. 
Leigh,  Leoni:  22. 
Leipzig:  30. 
Lemon,  Mark:  18,  20. 
Levi,  Herman:   171. 
Lick,  expedition   to  the:    286,    290, 

291,  292. 
"Life  of  Gladstone,"  by  Shaw:   15. 
Lincoln,  Abraham:  329. 
Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn:  93. 
Listemann:  72. 

Liszt,  Franz,  funeral  of:  162,  166. 
Llandudno:  205,  206,  207. 
Loeb,  Professor:  280,  285. 
Loeffler,  Charles  Martin:  38,  72,  74, 

84,  187,  188,  221;  plays  with  Mrs. 

Rogers:   49,   155,   218;   character- 
ized:    248,    249;     and    the    viol 

d'amor:  249. 
London:  11-18,  64,  86-100,  151,  152, 

171,  248. 
Longfellow,  Alice:  310. 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth:    28, 

29,  33,  34- 
Louvre,  the:  23. 
Lowell,    Amy:    221,    245,    250-253, 

315- 
Lowell,  Russell:    201. 
Lowenbrau,  the:   171,  173. 
Loyal  Legion,  the  Commandery  of 

Massachusetts     of     the     Military 

Order  of  the:  332. 
Lucca,  Pauline:  134. 
Lucerne:  in. 
Lucknow:  303. 
Ludwig  II:   172. 

M 

Maas,  Louis:  72. 
McCarthy,  Justin:  87. 
McCullough:    314. 


McCurdy,  Arthur:  237,  239,  240. 
McDonald,  Angus:  243. 
MacDowell  Club,  the:  189. 
MacDowell,  Edward:  30,  48. 
Mcllvaine  and  Co.:  217. 
Mackay,  Minnie,  see  Corelli,  Marie. 
McLeod,  John  E.:  263,  265. 
McLeod  River,  the:  289. 
Madras:  302. 

Manners,  Mrs.  Horace:   97,  98. 
Mansfield,  Richard:   135. 
Manuscript     Club,     the:     49,     187, 

18S. 
Mapleson,  Director:   134. 
"Marcus  Aurelius":   44. 
Mario:  132,  135. 
Mariposa  Grove,  the:  276. 
Marlowe,  Julia:  51,  55,  56. 
Marriage,  ideal  of:  5,  324,  325. 
Marston,  Philip  Bourke:  92. 
Marston,  Dr.  Westland:   92,  93. 
Mary,  Princess  of  Teck:    221,   227, 

228. 
Mason,  William:   199. 
Mathews,  the:  18,  20,  21. 
Meistersanger,   the:    163,    164,    165, 

178. 
Melba,  Nellie:  147,  221,  225. 
Mer  de  Glace:   112-115. 
Memorial   Room,  in   New  England 

Conservatory  of  Music:  336. 
"  Memories  of  Musical  Career,"    by 

Mrs.  Rogers:  221,  250. 
Merington,  Marguerite:  38,  48,  254, 

260,  262. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  the: 

130. 
Michael  Angelo:  47. 
Middlehead,  Ingonish:  264. 
Miilke,  Frau:  130. 
Milan:   171,  174. 
Miller,  Joaquin:  11,  16,  89. 
Millet,  Frank:  29. 
"Mr.  Isaacs,"  by  Crawford:   32. 
"  Mrs.   Caudle's   Curtain   Lectures," 

by  Jerrold:  20. 
Mixter,   Mr.   and    Mrs.  Samuel   J.: 

189,  245- 
Modern  Art:  314-316. 
Moncrieff,    Sir     Colin    and     Lady: 

2  75- 
Montaigne  Vert:    112-115. 
Monterey:  273. 
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Moore,  Helen:  268. 

Moore,  Thomas:  20. 

Morris,  William:  92. 

Morse,  Robert  M.:  9. 

Moses  Well:   296,  299,  304. 

Moulton,  Louise  Chandler:  92. 

Muck,  Dr.  Karl:  266;  conducts 
Symphony  Orchestra:  267,  321; 
effect  of  World  War  on  rela- 
tions of,  321-322. 

Mulberries,  the:   18,  21. 

Muller,  Max:   160. 

Munich:  1 71-174. 

Murray,  Domenick:  87. 

Murray,  the  Honourable  Mr.:  262. 

Murska,  lima  de:    135. 

Music:  12;  modern:  315,  316. 

Musical  career,  considered  interrup- 
tion of:  4,  5. 

"  My  Voice  and  I,"  by  Mrs.  Rogers: 
245-248. 

N 

Naples:    296,    306,    307,    308,    309. 

Napoleon,  Prince:  15. 

"  Nation,  The  ":  90. 

National  Gallery,  the:   23. 

Nature:  in. 

Neilson,  Adelaide:  55. 

Neville,  Henry:  57. 

New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  the:  278;  Mrs.  Rogers  joins 
faculty  of:  266,  271,  272,  282, 
311;  the  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers 
Scholarship  at:  335,  336;  Me- 
morial Room  in:  336. 

Newfoundland:  254-260. 

"  New  York  World,"  the:  13. 

Nies,  Doctor  and  Mrs.:  298, 
303. 

Nikisch,  Arthur:  68,  71,  82,  125,  129, 
130,  225;  conducts  Symphony 
Orchestra:  74-76. 

Nikisch,  Mrs.  Arthur:  75,  76,  130. 

Nile,  the:  296,  300,  304. 

Nilsson,  Christine:  134. 

North  Pole:  317-319. 

North  Wales:  205-207. 

"  Not  a  Drum  was  Heard,"  by  Bar- 
nett:    22. 

Nova  Scotia:  235,  332. 

Nuremburg:  162,  163,  179. 


Oban:  43. 

"  Ocean  Symphony,"  by  Rubin- 
stein: 69. 

O'Donnell,  Mary  Ellen:  335. 

Olcott,  Colonel:  94,  154. 

"  Old  Irish  Gentleman,  the  ":  106, 
107. 

"  Olympia,"  by  Francillon:  98. 

Olympic  Theatre,  the:   22. 

Orcutt,  William  Dana:  247. 

Orcutt,  Mrs.  William  Dana:  247. 

"  Origin  of  Species,  The,"  by  Dar- 
win: 247. 

Osgood,  James  R.:  29,  151,  152, 
161,  217. 

Osgood,  Ticknor  &  Fields:  29. 

Ostwald,  Professor:  280,  284,  285. 


Paderewski,  Ignace:    187,  190-193. 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson:  68,  75,  76. 
Paine,  Professor:   199. 
Palace  Hotel:  294. 
Palmer,  Professor:  275. 
Papyrus  Club,  the:  28,  29,  42,  63. 
Paris:  18,  20,  21,  23,  24. 
Parkman-Webster  murder  and  trial: 

234- 
"Parsifal":  162,  166-171,  176. 
Patti,  Adelina:  132,  135,  136. 
Paur,  Emil:    225,   266. 
"  Pavonia,"  S.S.:  102,  106. 
Peary,  Robert  E.:  319. 
Petries:  256. 

Phillips,  Wendell:  3,  10,  34. 
"  Philosophy    of   Singing,   The,"   by 

Mrs.   Rogers:    196,   212,   215-218, 

221. 
Pierce,  Mr.:  184. 
Pleasanton:  273,  280. 
Ponta  Delgarda:  308,  310. 
Porkington  Terrace:    203,  208,  209, 

210,  211. 
Port  au  Basque:    255,  260. 
Portales,  Count:  10 
Post,  Kintzing:  323. 
Post,  Regis:  323. 
"  Power  through  Repose,"  by  Call: 

43- 
"  Psychology  of  Singing,  The,"   by 

David  Taylor:  246,  247. 
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Pulitzer,    Mr.     and    Mrs.    Joseph: 

n-13. 
"  Punch  ":  20,  21. 
"  Push  Things  ":  262. 
Putnam,     Judge     and     Mrs.    John 

Phelps:  4,  5,  204,  328. 
Putnam,   Professor  and   Mrs.:    275, 

280,  286,  287. 
Pyramids,  the:  300,  304. 


Rabaud:  70. 

Rachel:  52. 

Recamier,  Madame:  149. 

Red  Sea,  the:  299. 

Reed,  Dr.  Silas:    121. 

Reichman,  baritone:   170. 

Reisner,  Dr.  and  Mrs.:  275,  283, 
304. 

Religion:  151-161,  166,  167,  169, 
175,  176. 

Revolution  of:  16,  88,  95. 

"  Rhapsody,"  by  Mrs.  Rogers:  83. 

Rhodes,  Cecil:   270. 

Richmond:  248. 

Ristori:   64. 

"  Robert  Elsmere,"  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward:   247. 

Robertson,  Alice  Kent:  41. 

Robinson,  Mary:  87. 

Rockport:  332. 

Rogers,  Henry  M.,  singing  of:  106, 
107;  stories  told  by:  107;  and 
Bach:  141-145;  and  Eastern 
Philosophy:  157;  as  a  bachelor: 
327,  328;  meets  Clara  Doria:  327, 
328;  birthdays  of:  330;  sickness 
of:  333,  334- 

Rogers,  John  H:  31,  33;  death  of: 
177,  189. 

Rogers  Scholarship,  the  Clara  Kath- 
leen, at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music:  335,  336. 

Rome:   308,  309. 

Ropes,  John:  106. 

"  Rosolio  Doriana":  59-60. 

Rossetti,  Gabriel:  81,  92. 

Rossi:   64. 

"  Royalist,  The  ":  95. 

Rubinstein:  69. 

Rudersdorf,  Enninle:  135. 

Russell,  Ada:  250,  252. 


Russell,  Sol  Smith:  56. 
Russell,  William  G.:  8. 
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